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Business Mgr. 


The Student Body 
Wake Forest College 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


Dear Students, 


As you know from experience, it takes hard work to get 
what you want. Nothing comes easy that is worthwhile. A 
college degree is just one example ; it takes work, hard 
work to get a degree. After obtaining one's diploma, one 
finds that it helps greatly in getting a job. But initiative 
and application are necessary to hold that job. 


The same idea can be applied to our advertisers. They 
work hard to build up a business and their work never ceases. 
They do their best to keep abreast of the times in their 
merchandise and general appearance of their business 
establishments. Everything they do has the thought of the 
customers and their wishes behind it. 


These merchants advertise with us with the hope of 
attracting customers, not as a donation to the magazine. 
So won't you look over their advertisements when you find 
you are in need of something and then patronize them. 

They will appreciate it greatly, and so will we. 


Very truly yours. 





Jim Abernathy, Business Mgr. 
The Student 
















1 r is USUALLY the contributors to 
the magazine who eventually find 
themselves on the permanent staff. 
And Luuana Breeden did just that. 
A contributor last year, Luuana, 
who comes from Shingle Hollow, 
N. C., found herself working for 
the magazine this year as idea girl 
and writer. Around here we call 
her the feature editor. 

A senior at Wake Forest, Luuana 
is majoring in English and we fully 
expect her to make a showing in the 
literary world. Her essay appearing 
on page 6, giving the first impres¬ 
sions that an old college makes on a 
new student, has a particularly ap¬ 
pealing flavor for upperclassmen, 
who will always think of this cam¬ 
pus as Wake Forest in spite of the 
move to Winston. 


THE IDEAL 

West Fourth Street 




Winston-Salem’s 
outstanding 
department store, 
and the best 
place to shop 
for 

quality merchandise 


A. C. Gay, Jr., who appears in 
this issue as the author of “Dream 
No More for Now” and the poem 
“Wanderer” on pages 13 and 14 
respectively, is a senior from Foun¬ 
tain, N. C., a little town down in 
the tobacco country below Wilson. 
So far this country has served as 
setting for his short stories. 

Those of us who remember his 
story, “A Man Now” which ap¬ 
peared in the magazine last year, 
will be familiar with his original, 
terse, masculine prose—his gift for 
telling a story “straight” without 
wasting words. As for his poetry, he 
says it is of the “ash-can” type, most 
of it having been written before he 
entered college. 

We are hoping that A. C. will 
draw on his many experiences as 
a member of the Navy Hospital Corp 
in China to bring us several more 
poems and stories for publication in 
future issues. 

“A Great Guy” which appears 
on page 16 of this issue is the con¬ 
tribution of Bill Waddell, senior 
from Galax, Virginia. Bill will be 
remembered for his parody on Em¬ 
erson’s “Goodbye,” entitled “Good- 
by, Rock Walles” published in the 
final issue of last year’s Student. 

We were pleased by the restraint 
Bill employed in dealing in his story 
with the tragedy of a young man 
suffering from a mental illness. The 
story could easily have been made 
into another case history, common 
to any psychology text. 

We have the promise of more 
stories from Bill, if his first love, 
the Little Theatre does not demand 
too much of his time. Then too, 
there is the danger of his dropping 
everything in mid-semester and 
(Continued on page seventeen) 
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O ctober 15, 1951. Reynolda Es¬ 
tate. The speeches are over. 
The band has played. The crowds 
are gone—all leaving one small pile 
of dirt where the ceremonial spade 
has broken ground. 

This turning of the spade is to 
many hard workers the first con¬ 
crete beginnings of a project using 
valuable time donated freely of long 
tedious conferences and campaigns. 
The next day the men with the bull¬ 
dozers and trucks and the charts 
will come back to work as before. 
And this spot of Reynolda loses 
its name and becomes the site of 
the new Wake Forest. 

Work begins on the chapel which 


will probably be completed later 
than the four academic buildings 
which will be started immediately, 
including the library, the Science- 
research building, the gymnasium, 
student union building, and dormi¬ 
tories sufficient for 2,000 students. 

The spire of the chapel towering 
more than 200 feet will dominate 
the campus and serve as a focal 
point of the college community. Fac¬ 
ing the chapel down the main quad¬ 
rangle will be the student union 
building containing administrative 
offices, offices of campus publica¬ 
tions and other student organiza¬ 
tions, a central lounge and smaller 
lounges, ballroom, cafeteria, and 


banquet halls. A vista will be cut 
so that from the terrace of this 
building, one will be able to look 
out over the golf course to the Rey¬ 
nolds Building in the distance. 

Equally impressive will be the 
library containing such facilities as 
numerous reading lounges, browsing 
rooms, carrals in the stacks, semi¬ 
nar rooms and a study terrace 
fronted by an arcade. 

The library is obviously designed 
for ideal study which has enabled 
the architect to design the dormi¬ 
tories as living quarters—a place 
where the student can relax and 
entertain his friends. In the men’s 

(Continued on paae seventeen ) 


Aerial view of Reynolda shows the 
College grounds at the top of the 
photo running to the. lake. 
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THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT IVY 









by Luuana Breeden 


A ll new students are supposed to have First Impressions. My first 
.impression of Wake Forest was that the bare mattress in my room 
looked unusually inviting, and that I wanted to make my first im¬ 
pression on that. 

I was too tired to notice the gay green of the magnolias, and the jerky 
impudence of the squirrels. I was too much concerned with being lonely to 
notice that, on several of the buildings, there was growing the ivy which to 
me had always been the symbol of the magic place, “college.” 

It wasn’t until much later, when orientation and that rat-race called regis¬ 
tration were over, that I realized where I was, and asked myself, “Who are 
you? What are you doing here, anyway And do you realize how 
lucky you are?” 

I was walking across the campus to a .nine o’clock class. The bell rang in 
Wait Hall, a pigeon cooed over near the chapel, and ivy was growing on the 
library! I had arrived. 

Bells, pigeons, and ivy—to me, they are as essential to a college as an 
alumni building or a boy’s dormitory. As a transfer from a small junior col¬ 
lege, I wasn’t used to them. There, our bell was a buzzer, our birds were 
English sparrows, and our vine was poison oak. Don’t misunderstand me— 
I love that bustling little college, but down where I came from we were too 
busy with a five-year plan to plant any ivy. 

Was Wake Forest’s ivy planted, or does ivy, like Topsy, “just grow” 
around any college with over a hundred years of traditions? How old does a 
college have to be before the ivy comes? How many students’ feet had to wear 
a hole in the concrete step of the library, and how many students’ hands had 
to rub the newel-posts of the stairs in the Alumni Building shiny-smooth 
before the ivy started growing? How many future doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
and Rhodes scholars had to ruin their shoes on the brick walks before the 
squirrels became tame enough to play on the ground under the magnolias, 
and a pigeon perched on a box-wood and surveyed the passing parade? 
What is it about ivy that makes a college a college, and makes a transfer 
student realize that at last she is a part of something big, something ageless 
and eternal, yet something so warm and personal that each nod, smile, South¬ 
ern “hey” and Yankee “hi” is an intimate greeting from a genuine friend? 

Perhaps it is the Wake Forest attitude, felt more keenly by transfer students 
than by any others: “We are glad to have you here, we hope you will be 
happy, but you’re a big girl now, and you’re on your own. Good luck!” P. S. 
“Anything we can do to help, hon?” 

Perhaps it is the atmosphere of liberal learning at Wake Forest, also a bit 
strange to a student who once rather unjustly called her first Alma Mater 
“an every-day Sunday school.” 

Perhaps it is the fun of discovering dozens of new experiences every day 
—what a delightful place the golf course is for a picnic—how a full moon 
looks when it is stuck on top of the chapel steeple—and that nowhere on earth 
is there a prettier tree than that maple between the Music-Religion and 
Alumni buildings, when its leaves are orange, yellow, and red. 

Perhaps it is the thrill of “belonging,” never felt more keenly than at a 
football game, when the most important thing in the world is for a gold-and- 
black-clad player to get a brown ball across a white line. When a student 
(Continued on page nineteen) 


















Sun, Sand and Specimens 


Snyder, Strader, Davis, and Corbin, digging for marine annelids in the 
intertidal zone. 


By A. Franklin White 

T hink of summer school. Then 
think of the beach. Impossible 
to combine the two? Not at all. At 
least that is the verdict of a group 
of Wake Forest students who spent 
their summer by the ocean and 
earned summer school credits be¬ 
sides. The College Department of 
Biology began this summer holding 
classes in Marine Invertebrate Zo¬ 
ology and Cryptogamic Botany of 
the coastal region at Fort Caswell 
Baptist Assembly grounds near 
Southport, N. C. 

Don’t let the imposing names of 
the courses scare you. Anyone hav¬ 
ing biology 1 and 2 to their credit 


can register for the courses. The 
classes started in a modest way last 
June with Professor Charles Al¬ 
len and four students, Sunny Sny¬ 
der, Ed Davis, Ray Strader and 
Fred Corbin. Professor Allen taught 
the zoological course from June 11 
to July 6. Dr. Elton C. Cocke took 
over July 9 and tutored Strader and 
Corbin in the flora of the area, 
which incidentally, is a very rich 
one, botanically speaking. 

During the first term, the stu¬ 
dents, Professor Allen, Mrs. Allen, 
and the Allen cat, Mac, quar¬ 
tered in a house which had been 
used as an officer’s barracks when 
the place was still of military im¬ 
portance. Their day generally started 
by seven in the morning. After 
breakfast they went on collecting 
trips by motorboat to the surround¬ 


ing islands and estuaries. The speci¬ 
mens gathered, they returned to sort 
and classify the material. Then came 
lunch, a siesta, and a swim in the 
Atlantic or in either of the three 
pools on the grounds. 

The session was by no means all 
work and no play. There were the 
opportunities for swimming, tennis, 
sunbathing or exploring old Fort 
Caswell which dates from pre-Civil 
War years. The group also went on 
infrequent trips to Southport, two 
miles away by boat or nine miles 
by road. 

Two of the members of the party 
were enjoying swimming in the 
ocean at nearby Caswell Beach when 
they had an experience not to be 
forgotten anytime soon. Sunny Sny¬ 
der and Ed Davis swam out several 
(Continued on page nineteen ) 
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Ray Strader at the right picking over the catch for specimens 
while the shrimp boat heads for home port. 


Sunny Snyder, who repelled mosquitoes and other pests, 
collecting small invertebrates. 




















OSAMU IKEDA 


By Ida Kay Jordan 

O samu Ikeda. Probably you can’t 
pronounce it. But the name 
means to many students on Wake 
Forest campus a big smile, an Amer¬ 
ican “hi” and just plain Sammy. 

Sammy, just recently returned 
from Japan, is studying business 
here at Wake Forest. To under¬ 
stand his presence here, one needs 
a brief history of the last few years 
in Sammy’s life. 

Last year he began an engineer¬ 
ing course at Georgia Tech. This 
came about through Sammy’s dad’s 
friend who’s an architect in Atlan¬ 
ta. Mr. Ikeda is a contractor in To¬ 
kyo, and to improve his business, he 
sent Sammy to America to delve 
into civil engineering. 

In 1950 Sammy was at the Bap¬ 
tist summer assembly at Ridgecrest. 
He met Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Kirk- 
man, one time missionaries to Japan. 

ID 


“And,” says Sammy, “Through the 
‘goddess kindness,’ they asked me 
to attend Wake Forest, offering me 
expenses for one year of study.” 

And so Sammy is at Wake Forest! 

Many of us imagine Japan as a 
far off land, greatly different from 
our United States—so much differ¬ 
ent that we’d be unable to even com¬ 
pare ourselves to natives of Japan. 

“But, no,” says Sammy. “It’s very 
similar.” 

In Japan the cultural background 
of a young person is like that of the 
young American. The theatres pre¬ 
sent the best Japanese drama, much 
of it handed down through the ages. 
The opera houses are elaborate and 
present in finest style “Aida,” 
“Figaro,” and “H.M.S. Pinafore.” 
A building law in Japan states that 
buildings may only reach nine sto¬ 
ries because of the many earth¬ 
quakes in that section, the theatres 
are comparatively small but very 
elaborate. 



There are many movie houses 
showing Japanese style movies pro¬ 
duced by M.G.M., 20th Century 
Fox, and other internationally 
known studios. Motion pictures are 
the same to youth all over the world. 

And so is baseball. Since the 
weather is usually very suitable to 
baseball, it’s a great favorite and 
cause for much friendly rivalry. 

Just as we will soon be hearing 
in Raleigh some nationally reknown 
symphony orchestra, so do college 
students in Japan. 

Sammy himself is very accom¬ 
plished on the Takebuye (pro¬ 
nounced exactly as it’s spelled) 
which means bamboo horn. The 
Takebuye makes up part of a trio 
of instruments on which old, old 
national music of Japan is played 
on such occasions as tea ceremonials 
and parlor gatherings. 

Newspapers and magazines hit 
the streets daily in Japan but the 
scarcity of raw materials limits the 
number. Fashion mags are brought 
in from other countries so the girls 
can see the things they’d like were 
they available. “The girls, they oooh 
and ahhh” according to Sammy, 

“just like all women.” 

“Out of 400 seats in the govern¬ 
ment there are only ten occupied by 
Communist representatives,” calcu¬ 
lates Sammy. With shame we admit 
that perhaps Japanese students are 
more well versed on national af- i 

fairs than U. S. students. (How is < 

our legislature divided among par¬ 
ties?) 

Sammy is 28 years old. But that’s 
young considering that in Japan 
one must attend school 17 years— c 

seven elementary, four high school, 1 

and six years after that. [ 

In high school Sammy learned ( 

English in addition to history, math, t 

physics, Japanese and opera. For 
the girls there are required courses 
in sewing. And all schools teach 
courses in ethics. 

Sammy speaks English better than 
any French major speaks French. 

All of Sammy’s teachers were Jap¬ 
anese but learned much English 
from the British, so Sammy’s Eng¬ 
lish leans toward a British accent. 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 









Review 


THE NAKED AND THE DEAD By Norman Mailer 


Reviewed by Jack Kaufman 


(Editor’s note : The reviewer in 
opening the review section for this 
year’s magazine decided that it 
would be appropriate to review one 
of the significant novels of the past 
few years rather than something 
that was merely new. With this in 
mind we assigned one of the most 
memorable of the works to come out 
of the recent war.) 

XT orman Mailer, twenty-five 
^ ' year literary prodigy, joined 
the ranks of major American nov¬ 
elists three years ago with this, his 
first novel. An uncanny insight into 
the lives of fighting men enabled him 
to give the public The Naked and the 
Dead, one of the best novels yet con¬ 
cerning World War II. 

Mr. Mailer displays his superb 
versatility by combining the realis¬ 
tic scope of war with almost poetic 
description of the environs on the 
moment. The brutality of war is 
projected vividly and the effects of 
combat upon men’s minds infects 
the reader’s temperament immedi¬ 
ately, The dialogue is alive in the 



vernacular of the common foot- 
soldier, perhaps being realistically 
vulgar, but nevertheless, shockingly 
true. 

Mr. Mailer writes from personal 
experience, not from i ma g in ative 
fancy. After graduating from Har¬ 
vard he served in the Army in 
Leyte, Luzon, and Japan as a regi¬ 
mental intelligence clerk, aerial 
photograph expert, and rifleman in 
a reconnaissance platoon. We see 
readily that The Naked and the 
Dead was written from the depths 
of war-weary memory; and conse¬ 
quently, we can view the true as¬ 
pects of battle without wading 
neck-deep in the prattle of arm¬ 
chair correspondents as has been our 
unfortunate custom. 

The story takes place on the is¬ 
land of Anopopei, a malaria-ridden 
dot of land, filled with tangled 
swamps and clinging grime. The 
action is divided into three primary 
parts: the landing on the island; a 
Japanese counterattack by night; 


and the daring exhaustive patrol 
of the platoon behind enemy lines. 

Characterization in The Naked 
and the Dead is nothing less than 
supreme, for Mailer presents a rep¬ 
resentational cross-section of society 
with the clarity and exactness of 
the high-powered lens. Mailer’s un¬ 
restrained accuracy for detail has ' 
given us one of the most clearly 
written novels of our time. The lit¬ 
erary scheme utilizes the “flash¬ 
back” to a high degree and aug¬ 
ments the reader’s knowledge and 
understanding of the characters in¬ 
volved. 

The Naked and the Dead by its 
nature is either extremely appeal¬ 
ing or absolutely repulsive. Even 
the tough-skinned realist will show 
reluctance in accepting this noyel, 
but one cannot leave it without 
having experienced Mailer’s str ikin g 
knowledge of the psychological im¬ 
pacts and effects of man’s greatest 
shame on man. Regardless of one’s 
opinion of Mailer’s presentation, one 
will never forget The Naked and the 
Dead. 
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Gretchen Still Spins 



S tella Bancroft seated herself 
on one of the cheap wooden 
stools at the dilapidated bar and 
crossed her legs with a gesture that 
was, in a way, symbolic of her pro¬ 
fession. I could tell that Stella was 
going to drink too much tonight. 
There had been a few times pre¬ 


viously when I had seen her doing 
just as she was doing now: smoking 
furiously and looking furtively about 
the room, unable to sit still even for 
a moment, as if she were anticipa¬ 
ting something which she dreaded. 
Stella and I were old friends; I un¬ 
derstood her. What if she did drink 


By Douglas Hall 

a little too much once in a while? 
She had had a hard life, and it 
wasn’t getting any easier for her. 
When a girl in her business gets past 
forty and starts losing her figure as 
well as her face, then things can 
really get tough for her. You had 
to admire Stell, though; she was 
making the best of a bad situation 
and almost doing a good job of it. If 
only she’d take it a little easier on 
the bottle—she was too nervous 
and jumpy anyway. I had tried to 
warn her about it, but she always 
said it was the only way she could 
face Friday nights, when the pudgy 
little man with the face like an old 
orangutan came, almost invariably 
at 12:15, and went straight up to 
her room. Stella usually drank heav¬ 
ily when she knew he was coming, 
but she held her whiskey well. To¬ 
night, however, I could see that her 
(Continued on page twenty-one ) 
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By A. C. Gay, Jr. 



T he economist would deplore 
his low economic status. The 
reformer would see him as a cause 
worthy of attention. The sociologist 
would call him a product of his 
environment. His boss would call 
him lazy. Lonsey didn’t know about 
nor was he concerned with such 
matters. 

He lay stretched out upon a to¬ 
bacco truck with his eyes closed. 
His head rested upon a bunch of 
truck rounds haphazardly held to¬ 
gether by a long strip of burlap 
sheeting. There was a smile on his 
face. He presented a picture of con¬ 
tentment. 


It is too bad Rousseau never met 
Lonsey. The little Frenchman would 
have clapped his hands in glee. Here 
was a natural man. As far as I 
know, Lonsey has never let civili¬ 
zation spoil hijn. Nothing ever spoils 
Lonsey. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and 
ordinarily Lonsey would have been 
in town. As luck would have it 
though, the tobacco was coming off 
the stalk fast this year. All the to¬ 
bacco barns with oil curers in them 
had been filled up early in the week. 
So had the old wood-burning barn. 
Lonsey was stuck for the weekend. 

(Continued on page twenty-jour) 
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MOUNTAIN SUNSET 



Marylou Johnson 
As the verdant green of forest 
Meets the hazy blue of sky 
Towering mountains fade from sight 
Peace and calm descend. 

Fashioned by a mighty florist 
Fleecy clouds before the eye 
Drift in lovely golden light; 

Herald day’s swift end. 


WANDERER 

A. C. Gay, Jr. 

Amid the sound of hobnailed boots 
Tramp, tramp, tramp 
In the cellars or where e’er you 
choose 

Damp, damp, damp 
I wandered as one lost. 

Now you see an old man die 
Now you hear a baby cry 
Now a soldier cast an eye 
At a young girl passing by 
For what is this the cost? 








ALONE 


T. S. Mezger 



















PINEY WOODS 



T here aren’t any sidewalks in 
Palmerville. There is only the 
tar and gravel road that splits 
through the middle of town, juts 
off into the dust of clay roads, and 
comes to a dead end at the canal 
leading to the lake. 

There used to be a cafe at the 
bottom of the long hill near where 
the church is now, and my father 
delivered groceries for Mr. Jenkins’ 
store that was right beside the cafe. 
There was a regular general store 
there too that carried everything 
from piece goods to cow feed. 
Across the road from them all was 
my grandfather’s boarding school, 
and set back from the school was a 
square rolling hunk of land where 
he had his long, rambling house 
and boys’ dormitory. Behind the 
school, the village scattered in neat 
little farmhouses out into the piney 
woods. 

There was a construction com¬ 
pany on the river then putting a 
dam across the Narrows Falls. And 
so my town was a boom town in 
the rough days of the early 1900’s. 
My father used to have to carry a 
pistol to prayer meeting. And once 
when he was working late at the 
store, my mother who was alone in 
the kitchen heard a scratching noise 
at her window. Even though she 
had never shot a gun before she 
took my father’s twelve-gauge out 
on the back porch and banged away 
at the night. After that she never 
was bothered again. 

They finished building that dam 
and made the lake. They moved the 
construction company and the town 
died away in a hurry. Almost every¬ 
body left except the Palmers, the 
Sheets, the Coggins, and the Coxes 
—old families that had been there 
before the boom. The Methodist 
church was moved over to Julep- 
town, and that left us with only one 
church—a Baptist one—and the 


wind blew the steeple off that a few 
years ago. 

Most of the land has gone to 
corn, wheat and cotton now. And 
every family has its own table gar¬ 
den out in the back or on the side 
of the house. There isn’t much 
left now but a network of grown- 
over wagon trails out in the woods 
and a few old people. 

I suppose that of all the lonely 
souls that were left in our village, 
Miss Mary Cox must be the loneli¬ 
est. She lives over on one of the old 


main roads in a little clapboard 
house set like a white box under 
some oak trees that have killed all 
the grass in her front yard. 

They tell me that one time Miss 
Mary wanted to get married, and 
her father threatened to disinherit 
her if she did. She never married, 
and the tales say that she has a 
trunk full of money under her bed 
even though she mopes around in 
old worn-out dresses. 

Miss Mary used to give music 
(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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A GREAT GUY 


By BILL WADDELL 



I r was funny, in a way, about 
Charlie. I never got to know him 
too well, but for that matter, neither 
did anyone else. He seemed to be 
rather elusive and at the same time 
he was really a great guy. We were 
having a wonderful summer with 
our music and women. 

We were a little college outfit 
that had been beating around some 
in the small “juke joints” around 
school. Along toward the end of the 
term, we got hooked up with John¬ 
ny Davis, a guy who managed one 
of the clubs at the beach. Well, 
Johnny booked us for the summer 


at the “Port Hole,” a glorified bam 
with plenty of screen wire. The deal 
left us in the lower income bracket, 
but when you’re on the beach for 
a season it doesn’t matter too much. 
But, to get back to Charlie. Our 
regular piano man couldn’t make it 
for the summer; so Jim Hatton, 
our solo trumpet, lined up this guy 
Charlie from his home town. Ac¬ 
cording to Jim, he was some hot 
stuff. 

Jim was right: Charlie was hot 
stuff. He could really push those 
pedals around. He was a good look¬ 
ing guy about 22, long blond hair 


and about medium height. And the 
women, boy, the women went wild 
over the guy. He was always the 
life of the party. Don’t get me 
wrong. He was the real article and 
everybody liked him for it. During 
intermission and after we knocked 
off for the night, Charlie would go 
table-hopping among the regular 
crowd and everybody wanted to 
have Charlie at their table. I never 
will forget the laugh he had. You 
could hear it sing out above the 
crowd, a contagious laugh that sort 
of made you want to laugh too. And 
talking, you couldn’t bring up a 
subject that the guy didn’t know 
something about. 

One night after our last number, 
a few of the boys and myself were 
sitting with some nice young things 
that had happened around and 
Charlie walked up and made a cute 
remark about introductions, and so 
we introduced him around. He sat 
down and started talking. Pretty 
soon we were all hanging on every 
word. The guy had a gift like that, 
of keeping everybody interested, 
but tonight he was sharper than 
ever. If I hadn’t known better, I 
would have sworn that he was writ¬ 
ing script for Groucho Marx. The 
guy was a real wit, honest, and we 
were roaring like mad for the best 
part of an hour. I thought he was 
hopped up on something, but he 
was making too much sense for 
that. Then, all of a sudden, he broke 
off and suggested that the whole 
crowd go to Middletown for a ham¬ 
burger. Naturally, everyone busted 
out laughing all over again because 
it was so absurd driving 60 miles 
to get something to eat. Well, Char¬ 
lie didn’t like that a little bit. The 
guy must have been serious. His 
face kinda clouded over and he got 
up, stalked over to the bar, said a 
few words to Jerry, the bartender. 
Then he walked out the back door 
toward the beach. 

We danced a few more numbers 

(Continued on page twenty-seven) 
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INTRODUCING 

(Continued from page one ) 
hitch-hiking to Alaska, as he did a 
couple of years ago. 

Doug Hall turned in another 
story for the magazine after the ap¬ 
pearance of “He Who Laughs Last” 
in last year’s magazine. The “Gret- 
chen” story, as we call it, has its 
setting in New York, and we feel 
that for the sake of the author’s 
reputation we ought to include the 
fact that the story is not based on 
any actual experience. 

Doug can be seen hard at work 
on the psychology-philosophy course 
which he is studying, or he can be 
found over in the music department 
where he is accompanist for the col¬ 
lege Glee Club and Choir. At pres¬ 
ent, Doug is at work on some poetry 
which will appear in future issues. 

The personality of the month was 
covered for this issue by an up-and- 
coming journalist who with this story 
has made her mark on all the publi¬ 
cations on the Row. Ida Kay Jor¬ 
dan, an Elizabeth City Junior, is 
a familiar figure on the Row. She 
is a wheel in the radio station, a 
copy editor for the Old Gold and 
Black and can be called on to take 
care of almost any sort of journal¬ 
istic job. 

A real newspaper girl, Ida Kay, 



behind the closed doors on the Row 
will keep all the amateur news¬ 
papermen entertained with stories 
about her work on her hometown 
paper and radio station. We will 
call on Ida Kay again before the 
year is over. 

Carrie Davis is another inde- 
spensable member of the Student 
staff. Her illustration for the story 
on page 12 is an example of the 
art work that she has been turning 
out for the magazine since last year. 
Carrie combines pen and ink draw¬ 
ings with watercolor and thus pro¬ 
duces an illustration style all her 
own. 

Carrie transferred from UNC last 
year and became a bonafide Wake 
Forester with her marriage to 
Marion “Piggy” Davis, last year’s 
student body president. With looks 
that would make many a pin-up 
turn green with envy and with a 
genuinely Southern accent, Carrie 
became a well-known personality on 


the campus immediately after her 
arrival. Her ability to turn out a 
good illustration in a hurry made 
her a member of the Student staff. 
We are looking forward to more 
of Carrie’s illustrations. 

New Contributors this month who 
deserve recognition are Marylou 
Johnson of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
contributed to the poetry page; 
and Jack Kaufman of Harts- 
ville, S. C., who opened up our 
book review section for the year. 
Working with Jack on the reviews 
this year will be Glenn Shook, Ashe¬ 
ville sophomore. Another contribu¬ 
tor, Frank White of Madison, a 
pre-med student, crawled out from 
behind his science books to write 
the article on the Marine Laboratory 
appearing on page 8. 


GROUND BREAKING 

(Continued from page five) 
dorm, each section will be prepared 
for eight men, furnished with a bath 
and sitting room. 

For the student’s recreation, the 
planned gymnasium, like the other 
buildings, will be far removed from 
the present facilities. The main 
gymnasium will seat 2,000; the ma¬ 
jor games are to be played in the 
nearby coliseum to be built by the 
city of Winston-Salem. Other facili¬ 
ties of the gym will include four 
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intramural basketball courts entire¬ 
ly separate from the main courts, 
five squash and handball courts, an 
indoor swimming pool, a shooting 
gallery, and a bowling alley. 

These buildings will form the 
nucleus from which the new college 
will grow. In 1954, when the ex¬ 
pected 2,000 students arrive on the 
new campus, portions of these build¬ 
ings will necessarily be devoted to 
classrooms until other classroom 
buildings can be built. As the college 
grows, separate buildings will house 
such regular departments as social 
science, English, religion, law, and 
biology. Plans for the future also 
include a home economics build¬ 
ing, a 60,000 seat stadium, and the 
removal of the medical school to 
Graylyn adjoining Reynolda. 

Training in art, music, and drama 
will be held in a fine arts center—a 
comparatively new idea that has al¬ 
ready attracted the attention of New 
York art groups. 

On the basis of these plans, the 
new Wake Forest might eventually 
provide for 5,000 students, which 
would grow from the 2,000 re¬ 
quired by the contract with the 


I 



Reynold’s foundation. Probably 
most of the students will come 
from the Western and Piedmont 
areas of the state. 

In a recent series of interviews 
at Winston-Salem, it was discovered 
that the people of this area, parti¬ 
cularly in the rural regions, are look¬ 
ing forward to the new college with 
great enthusiasm. In Winston-Salem 
itself, the general attitude is one of 
great expectancy, the townspeople 
having given concrete proof in their 



pledges and gifts amounting to one 
million dollars. 

In these interviews, however, 
there seemed to be no unified con¬ 
cept as to the type of college which 
Winston-Salem expects. Neverthe¬ 
less it was evident that the city ex¬ 
pects an eventual enrollment on par 
with that of Duke University and 
with ever-expanding facilities. The 
college is definitely expected to be 
a great asset to the city as far as 
publicity and increased business are 
concerned. 

Certainly not one of the least ex¬ 
pectations is that of the athletic pro¬ 
gram. One service station attendant 
who had contributed to the build¬ 
ing fund expects a great increase in 
business from football traffic, while 
a prominent citizen is looking for¬ 
ward to “the best football team in 
the South, if money can buy it. 
Wake Forest will be the Southern 
Notre Dame.” This attitude is hard¬ 
ly in keeping with the apparent na¬ 
tional trend de-emphasizing big- 
time athletics. 

Although no official statement 
has been made concerning an even¬ 
tual limiting of the enrollment, it 
is obvious from the essays written 
recently by the faculty giving their 
concept of what the new Wake For¬ 
est should be, that they favor strong¬ 
ly a liberal arts college of 2,000 
students. Such a program, they feel, 
should include greatly elevated aca¬ 
demic standards, an athletic pro¬ 
gram more in balance with the total 
program of the college and greater 
cultural training and opportunities. 

Within the essays themselves, 
there was a varied opinion as to 
whether Wake Forest should be a 
medium-sized liberal arts college or 
a small, strong university. 

In Winston-Salem, one non-Bap- 
tist clergyman felt that whatever the 
size of the college, Wake Forest 
would have a great potential for 
good or for bad. By “bad” he meant 
any college group contains undesir¬ 
able persons whose behavior is det¬ 
rimental to public morals. This also 
included the fact that any institution 
which refuses to grow spiritually and 
intellectually in keeping with its time 
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might prove to be a deadening in¬ 
fluence throughout the entire area. 
Wake Forest, however, as a Bap¬ 
tist college, he said, can make a 
tremendously worthy spiritual, cul¬ 
tural, and moral contribution to the 
city. 

Whatever the opinions and hopes 
of individuals may be, the fact of 
ground breaking has materialized— 
it is the first tangible realization of 
a vision. 


IVY 

(Continued from page seven) 
stands and screams in a delirium of 
joy, she is one with a thousand 
other students, all feeling exactly as 
she does. Victory brings the same 
puffy, light-headed pride, and de¬ 
feat brings the same dumb amaze¬ 
ment that this could happen to us, 
and isn’t it strange how this autumn 
wind makes one’s eyes sting? 

I remember wanting to go home 
for a week-end, after I had been at 
Wake Forest for a month. The 
mountains, I thought, would be 
beautiful in October. But when I got 
home, I asked, “Do you know that 
magnolias stay green all year, and 
that they have funny little pods, 
like pine cones, but with little red 
berries? They are what fall, not the 
leaves. You ought to see our campus 
—a person can’t turn around with¬ 
out bumping into a magnolia.” 

Soon it won’t be Wake Forest 
College that sits so defiantly in the 
middle of the road, as if double¬ 
daring the other members of the 
Big Four to equal her in quality, al¬ 
though they have surpassed her in 
size. They tell me that she is going 
to be moved to Winston-Salem, and 
that someday she will be a univer¬ 
sity. Well, that’s good. It couldn’t 
happen to a nicer college, but I’m 
glad I got here before the move. I 
have just left a college that is all 
raw red newness, and it’s restful to 
attend a college that is more settled 
and self-assured—whose main con¬ 
cern isn’t a five-year plan. Besides, 
it will probably be a long time be¬ 
fore the ivy starts growing at 
Reynolda, and there’s just some¬ 
thing about ivy. 



(Continued page eight) 
hundred yards to a point where the 
water was just over their heads when 
Ed cried out suddenly. 

“Look, Sunny, there’s a shark!” 

Sure enough, within a short dis¬ 
tance there was that ominous tri¬ 
angular fin showing above the 
water. Needless to say, they thought 
their time had come and swam as 
fast as possible back to shore. Safe 
on the beach, they learned that they 
weren’t in as much danger as they 
had supposed, since that species of 
shark doesn’t eat people whole. It 
just nibbles on them. 

After this occurence most swim¬ 
ming was limited to the excellent 
pools. Two of these are made in old 
gun emplacements at the fort and 
are noted for their being fed by salt 
water artesian wells. 

On the collecting trips the young 
zoologists made some interesting dis¬ 
coveries. Among these there was a 
beach on neighboring Smith Island. 
The place was completely unspoiled 
by humanity and was perfect in 
every detail. The crystal clear wa¬ 
ter, clean sand, and semi-tropical 
setting combined to make it, accord¬ 
ing to Davis, the most beautiful 
beach he or any of the others had 
ever seen. 

The botanists of the second ses¬ 
sion also made a noteworthy dis¬ 
covery on Smith Island. They found 
a springfed pool containing a cul¬ 
ture of algae coinciding exactly 
with that reported by a worker on 
the island of Puerto Rico. Also 
found on Smith were two species 
never before reported in this coun- 
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try. Dr. Cocke, Corbin, and Strader 
made the first study of algae on 
Smith Island yet recorded. Probably 
this achievement was one of the 
most significant results of the sum¬ 
mer’s work. 

The group undoubtedly got more 
out of the courses than is possible 
to learn from classroom studies. At 
Fort Caswell they were able to study 
representatives of all the important 
zoological invertebrate phyla. They 
studied fresh specimens of more 
than one hundred different species 
of animals. The area is one of great 
interest to the botanist because of 
the carnivorous plants found there. 
Nowhere else in the world are these 
vegetable curiosities found in such 
variety and abundance. Among the 
carnivores found were 3 species of 
pitcher plant, four of sun dew, and 
the famous Venus’ fly trap. The stu¬ 
dents were able to collect all ma¬ 
terial themselves and consequently 
studied the animals and plants in 
their natural environmental condi¬ 
tions. 

All the party except Miss Snyder 
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made quite an extensive if invol¬ 
untary study of the feeding habits 
of sand fleas, gnats, flies, and mos¬ 
quitoes. There is obviously some¬ 
thing about Sunny which doesn’t 
appeal to our insect friends as she 
was never bothered by them. Yet 
the others were constantly being pes¬ 
tered. 

At the art of pestering, the chil¬ 
dren at the Fort Caswell Baptist 
Retreat weren’t exactly second rate. 
Once when Ray Strader was in¬ 
vestigating the life in a small pool, 
a little tyke strolled up beside him 
and immediately started splashing 
and stirring the water with a stick. 
After he had completely muddied 



the pool, he turned to the astonished 
Ray and inquired, “What are you 
doing?” 

Such an incident as this prompted 
one member of the party to re¬ 
mark, “A child is not a human be¬ 
ing, he is just a promissory note on 
one.” 

On one occasion, Dr. Cocke took 
twelve little promissory notes of 
Reidsville, N. C., in the motor- 
boat to nearby Battery Island. The 
island is a point of special interest 
because it is the site of one of the 
few remaining rookeries of egrets in 
this country. This beautiful but shy 
water bird was practically exterm¬ 
inated not too many years ago when 
fashion dictated that women’s hats 
be adorned with its plumes. Bat¬ 
tery Island is the resting place of 
hundreds of these stately birds. 

During the first term, Allen, Da¬ 
vis, Strader and Corbin had the op¬ 
portunity to go out into the open 
sea on a shrimping boat to collect 


ocean specimens. Since the sea was 
uncommonly rough that day, Allen 
didn’t want any of his pupils to 
become seasick. So he took the pre¬ 
caution of buying special medicine 
to give them in order to avoid it. 
Davis still had his doubts, however, 
He was quite sure he would be¬ 
come nauseated with the first sway 
of the boat. 

After many assurances from 
Professor Allen that it was all 
just a state of mind, Davis was 
persuaded to embark. Matters went 
well as the crew put out the nets 
and let them stay for an hour. The 
collectors ate apples and watched 
the nets come in and their contents 
being dumped on the flat rear deck 
of the boat. Davis, who was feeling 
fine by now, and Strader scrambled 
around on the pile of marine ani¬ 
mals looking for specimens. They 
noticed Professor Allen climbing the 
boom to take some moving pictures. 
Suddenly he turned pale, slid down 
the pole and made for the gunwales. 
For some reason he didn’t think it 
too humorous when Davis remarked, 
“Professor Allen, you’ll have to re¬ 
member it’s all in the mind.” 

Early in the summer the adven¬ 
turers were jarred by a more ser¬ 
ious sort of sickness. Ray Strader 
had to be taken to a hospital for 
a sudden acute attack of appendi¬ 
citis. Fortunately the attack sub¬ 
sided and Strader was able to 
continue the study. 

Perhaps the most embarrassing 
moment during the summer came 
when Dr. and Mrs. Harold W. Trib- 
’ble visited the Laboratory. Every¬ 
thing was cleaned up spic and span 
and things were going famously. 
Someone suggested a ride in the 
motorboat. The president and Mrs. 
Tribble were enthusiastic about that, 
so the motor picked this time, of 
course, as opportune to stall. Cor¬ 
bin and Strader struggled with the 
machine about half an hour before 
Dr. Tribble graciously suggested that 
the party do something else. 

Life at the laboratory was con¬ 
trolled to a certain extent by tides. 
It wasn’t too unusual for alarm 
clocks to sound at three o’clock in 
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the morning so that the biologists 
could catch the water at the ideal 
level for gathering material. On 
these occasions, our young scientists 
found that breakfast tasted far bet¬ 
ter than usual when eaten after 
three hours of early morning work. 

Occasionally, the students pro¬ 
cured their own seafood by hunting 
crabs and gigging flounders. They 
were able to find out how the floun¬ 
der got its name. In order to get 
them, one must go out at low tide 
and flounder through all grades of 
mud and mire. 

Now that the Fort Caswell lab¬ 
oratory has been established it will 
undoubtedly continue to operate in 
the summer for the benefit of in¬ 
terested undergraduate students— 
an adventurous way to have an en¬ 
joyable summer and earn eight 
semester hours simultaneously. 


OSAMU IKEDA 

(Continued page ten) 

“About one half of the college 
students are Communist sympathi¬ 
zers,” indicated Sammy. “But that 
is only because they are very eager 
to grasp new ideas and Communism 
presents a new idea to them.” 

The Catholics are as powerful 
in Japan as the Bhuddists. “A small 
percentage are prostestant; and the 
greater part is equally divided be¬ 
tween the Catholics and Bhuddists,” 
explains Sammy. 

“I am a Christian,” says Sammy 
simply. “And a Baptist.” 

Sammy was in Atlanta when the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
there became interested in him. 
Sammy understood Christianity and 
joined the Baptist Church. Recent¬ 
ly he moved his membership to the 
Baptist Church here on campus. 

The Ikeda family are Bhuddists. 
But in Japan there are so many, 
many people that the churches are 
crowded. Many don’t go to church 
except for weddings and funerals. 
“It has made no difference in the 
attitude of my family toward me be¬ 
cause I am a Christian.” 

The friendly laughing Sammy likes 
America but he also likes his own 
Japan. 



“The situation is improving very 
much in Japan,” grins Sammy. 
“Many buildings are being recon¬ 
structed and prices are getting cheap¬ 
er. 

“Of course, we have no washing 
machines or television yet and shoes 
and food are still being rationed.” 

The Japanese eat three meals a 
day. Sammy’s typical food intake 
per day when he is home includes 
at each meal “two bowls of rice, a 
little sugar, a little fish, and a little 
bit of vegetables.” 

Since Sammy nor your interview¬ 
er is a master of the English lang¬ 
uage, it was very difficult at times 
to express to each other the ideas 
we wished to discuss. As a final 
question, phrased very point-blank, 
Sammy was asked “What do the 
Japanese think of Americans” 

“I think, we all think, that the 
Americans are very friendly people. 
They’ve helped us very much,” 
grinned the diplomat. 

“And, Sammy, what do you plan 
after college in America?” 

“I’m going back to Japan to be a 
Christian businessman.” 


GRETCHEN STILL SPINS 

(Continued page twelve) 
need for drink was worse than usual, 
and that it was more than a mechan¬ 
ical preparation for the inveterate 
Friday night visit of the little orangu¬ 
tan man. Something had upset Stel¬ 
la; underneath that brittle and 
painted exterior she was trembling 
like a small child, exhibiting even 
more than her customary amount of 
plentiful nervous energy. There was 
an obvious convulsive sort of twitch¬ 
ing in the sagging flesh about her 
heavily painted mouth, and she con- 






















































tinually pushed back her long au¬ 
burn hair, worn in a style she should 
have abandoned a decade ago and 
remaining now only as a lifeless 
mass that ranged in color at times 
from honey-blonde to jet-black. 
Currently it was of that garish cop¬ 
per color which spoke unmistakably 
of henna coloring. 

I had seen others like Stella; there 
was always with them some pudgy 
little man who came to this cheap 
out-of-the-way hotel and paid for a 
room for them for several months in 
advance, then came back on certain 
nights, regularly. You could tell 
what day of the week it was by his 
visits; he always looked guilty and 
self-conscious, too, as if he sus¬ 
pected that someone was following 
him, perhaps a private detective his 
wife had hired after finding a tell¬ 
tale smear of unfamiliar lipstick on 
one of the handkerchiefs he had 



carried to the city with him on his 
latest weekly business trip. Yet Stel¬ 
la wasn’t exactly like the others. She 
had a quality of determination, in-, 
defatigableness, and endless vitality 
that kept her going, even in the face 
of competition from much younger 
girls quite willing to assume her po¬ 
sition as mistress of the home-away- 
from-home of this aging but suc¬ 
cessful cavalier who wished to 
flaunt his worldly victories before 
himself in the form of a little di¬ 
version and entertainment of a very 
private nature. It was only Stella’s 
stamina, her indomitable zest for 
cutthroat competition, her sharp wit, 
and her refusal to let her old glitter 
become utterly tarnished that had 
kept her going. Even now as she 
sat there, painted and dyed and 
wearing a tight sequin-covered 
black dress that revealed as much 
as it concealed, I felt a genuine 
admiration for her. At least, she was 
most often capable of inspiring ad¬ 
miration in me; but tonight I could 
easily see that Stella was not actually 
herself at all. I wondered what could 
be the matter and what I could do 
to help her. This was Friday night, 
of course; but Stella usually accepted 
that fact with Stoic resignation and 
three more double Scotch’s. While 
I was still occupied with these 
thoughts, Stella herself interrupted 
my well-meaning silence by crush¬ 
ing out her second cigarette and 
speaking to me abruptly. 

“Louie, you busy?” 

“Naw, Stella—what’ll it be? the 
usual?” I thought she’d probably 
want a drink, since she seemed so 
unusually upset tonight. 

“Naw, I’m laying off the stuff 
tonight, maybe for good. Louie, 



something happened tonight. I gotta 
tell somebody about it. You’re the 
only friend I’ve got, the only one 
I can talk to. Lean here on the bar 
a minute and listen to me, willya’?” 

“Hell, Stella,” I said, “I’ll close up 
the dump and you can talk all 
night if you want to. No business, 
anyway.” 

“Naw, Louie, just listen to me 
a minute. Know where I been to¬ 
night? Naw, how could you know? 
Well, I been uptown, to the Regent 
Theatre. Yeah, I know, that’s a 
classy joint and they have music 
concerts there, but that’s why I 
went, see? Louie, you’re a smart 
cookie—you been to college a 
couple of years, ain’cha? Well, I 
went to school, too, see? Oh, I never 
went to college—had to get out and 
work right after my ma died—but 
I finished high school before then, 
and I used to take private lessons, 
Louie, singing lessons. Ma always 
had her heart set on me being a 
singer, see, in opera, like she’d 
always wanted to be. Well, tonight 
I was walking by this theatre and 
saw all these pictures of a woman 
all dressed up and smiling like she 
just loved everybody in the world. 
Right under the pictures it said, 
‘Anya Weigert, lyric soprano, in 
concert tonight.’ Say! I thought, 
that’s what that teacher used to say 
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I could be, a lyric soprano. That 
was a long time ago, Louie, but I 
remembered it. It just sorta hit me 
between the eyes when I saw those 
pictures. Why not go in and hear 
her? I thought, pass the evening, 
keep from tanking myself up, get 
my mind off myself? So I did, Lou¬ 
ie—and it happened. About the mid¬ 
dle of the program I was getting 
fidgety, ’cause I couldn’t under¬ 
stand a thing the lady was singing; 
and then she sang a song I used to 
sing myself, a song I had to learn 
and sing in a program once, the one 
I always liked the best of all, the one 
I guess I always remembered, even 
if I hadn’t thought of it in years 
and years. When she started sing¬ 
ing that song, Louie, it all came 
back to me in a flash: I was young 
and standing on the little stage in a 
blue dress my ma had made for me, 
and I had some pink flowers pinned 
to my shoulder and a pink hand¬ 
kerchief. Ma was out there in the 
audience, with the tears all shining 
in her eyes and the saddest smile 
on her lips. It made me feel all 
gooey inside, but I didn’t cry, I 
remember, Louie,—I remember it 
all now! I just opened my mouth 
and those words came out, and I 



put all the hurt into that song. You 
know it, Louie? I’ll try and sing it 
for you. The name of it was—let’s 
see—it was ‘Gretchen at the Spin¬ 
ning Wheel.’ It was by somebody 
called Schubert, and it was all about 
a girl who’d lost her lover and she 
just couldn’t stand it so she just sat 
there and spinned and spinned at 
the spinning wheel while she sang 
her heart out. The piano part 
sounds like the spinning wheel, 
Louie, just like it, ’cause it’s fast 
and smooth and steady. And I sing 
the melody that girl sang when she’d 
lost all she cared about.” 

Then Stella did sing. Although 
her voice was tracked and unsteady 
now, she put her whole being into 
the song, and it was beautiful, the 
most beautiful melody I’ve ever 
heard. I couldn’t keep back the 
tears, and her face was all wet; her 
tears mixed with the thick powder 
on her face and made streaks of 
muddy water, but she sang on and 
on. 

“Oh my peace is gone, my rest is 
o’er, 

And ne’er shall I find it, ah! never, 
and nevermore. 

And if hence he be, ’tis death to 
me; 

The world’s delight grows dark 
as night. 

My weary head is craz’d with woe, 
My feeble thoughts a-wand’ring 

go- 

Oh my peace is gone, my rest is 
o’er, 

And ne’er shall I find it, ah! never, 
and nevermore. 

Ah! dare I clasp him closely 
around, 

In soft embraces I’d hold him 
bound, 

In kisses warm should love be 
reveal’d, 

Till on his sweet kisses my life I’d 
yield, 

Oh, were now in kisses my love 
reveal’d, 

’Neath his dear kisses my life I’d 
yield! 

’Neath his dear kisses my life I’d 
yield! 

Oh my peace is gone, my rest is 
o’er.” 


When she finished, all she did 
was put her head down on her 
hands and sob. I didn’t know what 
to do; so I just laid my hand on her 
shoulder and stood there. Soon she 
raised her head, and I could see that 
her face was shining with a kind of 
light, like I’d never seen 6n her 
face before. 

“You know, Louie,” she whis¬ 
pered hoarsely, “I even learned that 
song later in a different language. 

I think it was German, but I can 
tell it means the same in every 
language. It means something has 
been taken away from you and you 
can’t ever get it back—that there’s 
a place been cut outa your heart 
and it’ll never be put back. That 
woman who sang tonight—she still 
had it. She wasn’t pretty, Louie, 
and she wasn’t young, like I’m not; 
but she came out on that stage 
dressed like a queen and she smiled 
like she knew she- was doing some¬ 
thing real nice and everybody liked 
her, and she liked everybody. • 
When she sang that song, she was 
that girl whose lover was gone; and 
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when she finished everybody was 
all quiet for just a second, then they 
clapped and clapped and she bowed, 
just exactly right, you know. And 
I thought, ‘I could be up there sing¬ 
ing and bowing and holding my 
head up ... if I’d just done like my 
ma wanted me to.’ But she died 
and I was just a kid and didn’t 
have anybody to go to. So here I 
am, Louie, waiting for him to come 
in at 12:15. He always does come 
at 12:15, doesn’t he, Louie?” 

She paused, looked around the 
room, then at me again, and said, 
“Did I tell you I knew that song in 
German, just like that lady sang it 
tonight? I’ll show you. 

‘Mein Ruh’ ist hin, mein Herz ist 
schwer; 

ich finde, ich finde sie nimmer 
und nimmer mehr.’ ” 

She stopped. The siren was sound¬ 
ing midnight, the sound traversing 
many crowded city blocks. From 
somewhere in the next room the 
suave voice of a radio announcer 
was saying, “And now for the twelve 
o’clock news. Allied troops today 
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pushed into. ...” Stella had be¬ 
come ghostly pale, under the layers 
of tear-streaked powder and rouge. 

“Twelve o’clock,” she whispered. 
“He’ll soon be here. Louie, gimme a 
drink and make it snappy!” 

“Stella,” I pleaded, “why don’t 
you try. . . .” 

“Shuddup, Louie! and gimme 
that drink. I gotta make up for lost 
time. Hurry up, willya?” 

I wasted no more time, but 
brought her the bottle and glass 
quickly. As I poured the drink for 
her, I could hear her singing to 
herself softly, agitatedly, swaying 
in time with’the hypnotic, pulsating 
rhythm of the spinning wheel. 

“Oh my peace is gone, my rest is 
o’er, 

And ne’er shall I find it, ah! 
never, and nevermore.” 


DREAM NO MORE FOR NOW 

(Continued page thirteen) 

He would have to tend to the wood- 
burning barn. 

Lonsey was a little peeved at the 
situation, but not too much. He was 
perfectly willing to take things as 
they came. After all, the boss knew 
best. 

Lonsey’s mind wandered. In a 
way he felt sorry for the boss. The 
boss was always worrying about 
something or other. He was always 
having to figure something out. Lon¬ 
sey never did like figuring. He had 
a sneaking suspicion that anyone 
who did a lot of figuring couldn’t be 
very happy. Lonsey liked things 
plain and simple. 

Lonsey was not ambitious. Early 
in life he had been amibitious. He 
spent two years on the road be¬ 
cause of it. 

Lonsey had once been head¬ 
strong. Several deep knife wounds 
were the result. Lonsey knows bet¬ 
ter now. There is a much simpler 
way. Always say “yaaser.” Say it to 
any man, black or white. That 
“yaaser” is a mighty big word. Lon¬ 
sey knows its full value. He can 
listen to the boss explain things for 
an hour and all he has to say is 
“yaaser.” When the boss finishes 
telling him how to do something, 
Lonsey goes out and does it the way 


he knows it ought to be done. The 
boss can’t say too much. After all, 
how much remembering can be ex¬ 
pected of a rather lazy negro left to 
his own devices. 

Lonsey gets up from the tobacco 
truck. He goes inside the barn and 
reads the temperature. The tempera¬ 
ture is down a little. It should be 
up to about 150° now. Lonsey picks 
up a dry gum log and sticks it into 
the furnace. He goes over to the 
tobacco racks and reaches up under 
the covering of leaves and branches. 
He notices that most of the leaves 
and branches are dried out. It won’t 
be long now before all of the to¬ 
bacco is in. In the fork of one of 
the branches there is a pint of whis¬ 



key. Lonsey takes it down. It’s been 
a long hard summer. It’s Saturday. 
A man needs a drink at the end of 
the week. 

Lonsey sits back down on the 
tobacco truck. He gazes into the 
furnace. He hits the whiskey bottle 
pretty heavily. 

The sparks flying up out of the 
furnace fascinate him. The crack¬ 
ling noise of the burning gum log 
is music to his ears. As he sits watch¬ 
ing the fire, his imagination paints 
pretty pictures. His head nods a 
little. 

Lonsey gets up. He steps over to 
the cornfield nearby. He brings back 
a half dozen ears of corn. He sticks 
a stick through them and places 
them over some coals. The other 
ends of the sticks he punches into 
the ground. Soon the smell of 
roasting corn fills his nostrils. Lon¬ 
sey’s appetite increases. He is al¬ 
ready hungry. Carrie had cooked 
him two slabs of cornbread and 
some white side meat before she got 
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off to town, but Lonsey had long 
since eaten that. 

A piece of flaming wood gets too 
close to the corn. Lonsey takes a 
tobacco stick and pushes the intrud¬ 
ing log further back into the furnace. 
He gives the log a big shove. 

He sits back down. He thinks. He 
thinks of the good times he has 
had. He has had a lot of good times. 
He doesn’t have to search way back 
in his memory to recall good times. 

He thinks about what happened 
Sunday before last. Deacon Jones 
had bought about 2 pints of wine 
too much for communion service and 
the deacon wasn’t a man who would 
let a good thing go to waste right in 
the sight of the Lord. After services 
he and Lonsey had finished it off. 
The Deacon became an inspired 
man. The spirit moved him. He got 
up in the pulpit and gave Lonsey 
such a talking to as would put the 
fear of the Lord in any man. Lon¬ 
sey was very impressed. 

Then there was last Saturday 
night. Lonsey clicked his hands on 
his knees chuckling at the memory 
of it. Some friends had had to drag 
Lonsey away from Tom’s. Carrie 
hit him over the head when he got 
home. That woman sho packed a 
wallop. There was still a little swell¬ 
ing. He told everyone the barn door 
hit him. 

Lonsey makes himself think of the 
good times. Think of the barbecue 
the boss would give after all the 
tobacco was in. Think of all the 
good eating. Think of that pretty 
gal who had winked on the street 
last week when Carrie’s head was 
turned. Think of all the good things 
that are always happening. Think of 
the extra $5 the boss gives when all 
the crops are in. Think of life and 
love and living. Think of anything 
but something to worry about. You 
can’t cure worries. Let the white 
folks do the worrying. Its a heap 
more fun just living. Besides, white 
folks are the only ones who enjoy 
worrying. 

Lonsey took a big swig out of the 
bottle. He got up and opened the 
barn door again. The temperature 
was about right. Lonsey pulled out 
his flashlight. He examined the to¬ 


bacco. It was curing up right pretty. 
This barn ought to finish paying his 
debts. That would leave the tips as 
pure profit. Lonsey broke off a 
deadened corner of a leaf of tobac¬ 
co. He crushed the brittle leaf in 
his hands. “Yaasar,” he thought, 
“pure profit.” 

Lonsey went back over to the 
tobacco truck and stretched out. He 
looked up at the rafters of the shel¬ 
ter for a second. He reaches down 
again and picks up the bottle. He 
takes another drink. He decides to 
put another log in the furnace so 
he won’t have to get up again right 
away. He puts the log in. He goes 
back to the tobacco truck. He takes 
another drink. He lies back down 
on the truck. Again he notices the 
sparks flying from the furnace. 
Again their presence fills his mind 
with pleasant thoughts. 



Lonsey lies very still. Slowly his 
eyes close. In his mind he still sees 
the sparks coming from the furnace. 
Big beautiful sparks. Lonsey ima¬ 
gines that the sparks are a glitter¬ 
ing array of brilliant diamonds. Dia¬ 
monds? Lonsey smiles to himself. 
What does he know about diamonds? 
His mind turns to more practical 
things. The tips ought to bring 
enough to buy a refrigerator. Car¬ 
rie would like that. Then there would 
always be ice on hand. She wouldn’t 
have to put up with the inconsis¬ 
tencies of the ice man’s coming. 
That’s what he’d do. He’d buy Car¬ 
rie a refrigerator. 

Lonsey settled back. He was at 
peace with the world. The sparks 
slowly faded away. Lonsey was soon 
fast asleep. The whiskey bottle lay 
by his side. It was almost empty. 

Since it was Saturday afternoon, 
everyone had gone to town. There 
was no one to help put out the fire 


until was too late. In the ashes there 
were six badly burned ears of corn. 


PINEY WOODS PEOPLE 

(Continued page fifteen) 
lessons until all the families moved 
away that had children to tal^e from 
her. After that she started giving 
candy and parties to the few chil¬ 
dren left. I can just remember how 
one Hallowe’en she gave me a cup 
of hot chocolate with marshmallow 
in it; I had to kiss her for it. And I 
did; it was like kissing a wrinkled 
piece of cold leather, but I would 
have done anything for that choco¬ 
late. Of course we all grew up and 
left the village. Miss Mary has been 
living alone since then. 

Not long ago when I was home, 
my sister wanted a setting of duck 
eggs. Miss Mary was the only one 
nearby who had any ducks. I drove 
over the clay road to her house,, 
and knowing that no one in the 
country stays in the front of the 
house on week-days, I went around ' 
to the back. 

I have never remembered seeing 
so many cats in all my life. Not 
only were there five grey-striped 
cats sitting like so many Egyptians 
on the back porch, but there were at 
least six draped about the woodshed 
roof and Lord only knows how 
many were watching me from the 
woodpile. 

When Miss Mary opened the kit¬ 
chen door, three streaks resembling 
cats-in-flight scurried out and she 
was holding one in her arms. When 
she saw me, a half-smile flickered 
across her skinny, wrinkled face, 
and I could tell she didn’t remem¬ 
ber me. She told me quite frankly 
that her ducks never laid eggs ex¬ 
cept at Easter and then only a few 
to dye. 

A bit amazed at this informa¬ 
tion, I thanked her, waded through 
the cats on the stoop and left Miss 
Mary mumbling and rubbing her 
cheek on the cat in her arms. 

We’ve got other lonely people 
out there in the woods but we have 
our happy souls too. Without a 
doubt, Mr. Jonah is the happiest 
mortal in our town. He’s one of 
those old-time preachers who never 
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bother to clutter their minds with 
theology and all that. He preaches 
right from the Bible, and he is 
probably the only man in town who 
reads a chapter in the Bible every 
morning before breakfast. 

One of Mr. Jonah’s favorite texts 
is that one about the lilies not toil¬ 
ing and spinning. It’s a sight to see 
his blue eyes dance on that one with 
the light hitting his red hair through 
the stained-glass window of the 
church. 

He lives right by that sermon 
too. I don’t mean to say he doesn’t 
work hard. It’s just that he doesn’t 
worry if he doesn’t get everything 
done. He gets out after breakfast, 
and if its field work he has to do, 
he gets right at it. He goes to the 
field whistling. The only times he 
doesn’t whistle are when he’s eat¬ 
ing, preaching, praying, or reading 
the Bible. 

In the summertime, I used to hear 
him plowing over in the field be¬ 
yond our pasture. I’d sneak up to 
the edge of the field and watch his 
long, bony body lope along behind 
the plow. He’d be whistling as us¬ 
ual, but sometimes he would stop 
whistling and start apreaching to 
the mule. I’ve heard many a Sun¬ 
day sermon on Wednesday morn¬ 
ing. Sometimes he threw back his 
red hair and shouted to the sky. 


If he got carried away with his 
sermon, he’d start shouting the 
whole thing; the mule would start 
walking faster and sometime in 
some of his best sermons, Mr. Jonah 
came near to breaking in a run 
behind that mule. 

Even if Mr. Jonah believes that 
about the lilies, it’s a sure thing 
Mrs. Blackerby doesn’t put any 
stock in it. Like everybody else in 
my town, she works from sun-up 
to night. She goes at life with a ven¬ 
geance, and that’s because it’s giv¬ 
en her such a hard time. As long 
as I can remember she has been 
working to keep even. 

Her husband not only drank him¬ 
self to death, but he left her with 
five children; the oldest one is a 
moron. And he ate some lye once, 
and she has had to pay for regular 
throat treatments ever since. She 
had to send three of her children to 
the orphanage, and as if that weren’t 
enough she has rheumatism, “neu- 
ralgy” she calls it, and that gives 
her an odd way of hobbling when 
she walks. 

In the summer time when the 
crowfoot grass grows high along the 
road, Mrs. Blackerby goes out with 
her mowing-blade and wheelbarrow 
to make hay. Ever since her hus¬ 
band died she has lived by that little 
saying, “Every little bit counts.” 



When I was about nine years old, 
we children used to play a game 
we called “Mrs. Blackerby.” We ? d 
get out the wheelbarrow and a stick 
for the mowing blade. Whoever 
played Mrs. Blackerby had to wear 
all the clothes he could find. And 
that was because Mrs. Blackerby 
always bundled up, even in summer 
so that you couldn’t see anything 
but her green eyes snapping under 
her big straw hat, her hard-looking 
jaw jutting out and usually a strand 
of black hair waving outside the 
brim while she hobbled the wheel¬ 
barrow down the road. 

The lights go out early in my 
town because of the people like 
Mrs. Blackerby. Every once in a 
while we can hear a voice singing 
in a field because of the people 
like Mr. Jonah. And sometimes we 
know about pain and tragedy be¬ 
cause of people like Miss Mary. 

It’s true then, that the people 
that stayed to live in my village 
aren’t particularly intelligent, hand¬ 
some or even very cultured. It’s 
true that most of them can’t read 
very well, at least not more than is 
necessary to get through a chapter 
in the Bible and the jokes in the 
Blum’s almanac. They don’t know 
the difference between Renoir and 
Rembrandt. And they aren’t very 
interested in listening to any Bee¬ 
thoven sonatas. 

But they do know about one side 
of life. They know about hard times 
and good times. They know what 
freezes do in winter and droughts 
in summer. They know about peo¬ 
ple dying, hurting. And they know, 
too, about people laughing, having 
cornshuckings, and seeing apple- 
trees in spring. 

And though there isn’t much left 
of my home town, I believe I could 
write songs about it—not because 
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I’d like to live there or because I 
think it has an inspiring history or 
a glorious past, but because it has 
played its own little tragic drama 
in the world. I could write songs to 
sing about the happy-lonely, woods- 
queer souls that were left out in the 
piney woods. 


A GREAT GUY 

(Continued page sixteen) 
while the juke box was playing and 
then took the girls home. When we 
came back to our rooms behind the 
club, Charlie still hadn’t come in and 
we figured that he was out walking 
along the beach. He liked to do that, 
especially at night after the place 
was closed up. I don’t know how 
the guy kept going with no more 
sleeping and eating than he did. He 
never could keep still. He always had 
to be doing something, no matter 
what. Anyway, when I woke up 
about noon the next day, he was 
over at the little miniature golf range 
next door. He was in and out all 
day; going swimming, bowling, tink¬ 
ering with the slot machines down 
at the amusement park. Nobody 
else could get a suggestion in edge¬ 
wise. They all did what he wanted 
to do. 

That night Charlie was livelier 
than ever. He would take off on a 
wild solo every chance he got. He 
played savagely, hitting the keys as 
though he were mad at them. His 
laugh had changed too. It was 
more like a cackle now and it grated 
in your ears and kept you on edge. 
His conversation had become rath¬ 
er odd. He would talk fast and 
desperately, eager for approval and 
amusement. It was as though he 
was running a race with something 
and knew he was losing. Everyone, 
needless to say, was worried. We 
all tried to talk to him and get 
him to slow down a little, but every 
time someone went up and said 
something about it, he got boiling 
mad and left. 

He was that way for almost a 
week. Then, suddenly, he began to 
get slower and slower. We supposed 
that he had finally run down and 
would rest a while and be all right 


again. The following Saturday some¬ 
thing happened that I will always 
remember. 

Intermission had come around 
and Charlie, intead of table-hop¬ 
ping the way he usually did, re¬ 
mained sitting at the piano. He let 
out a few complex chords and went 
right into classical stuff. I half way 
expected everyone to laugh, but 
there wasn’t a sound. All the laugh¬ 
ing, the small talk and everything 
else just stopped. The only sounds 
came from the piano: thick, melo¬ 
dious sounds that filled the place 
and permeated you. I’ve listened 
to long hair before and I can take 
it or leave it, but there was some¬ 
thing in the way he played that com¬ 
pelled you to listen. He played on 
and on, for an hour, for two hours. 



Then, he brought the concerto, he 
was playing to a sweeping, fero¬ 
cious close and quietly walked out 
the back way. There wasn’t a sound 
for several seconds and when people 
did begin to speak, it was in hushed 
tones as though they were in a 
church. 

The next morning, Charlie seemed 
to be in a daze. He got worse till 
he seemed to be out .of touch with 
his surroundings. I’ve seen plenty of 
guys do the same thing when they 
broke up with their steady, but 
somehow it was different with Char¬ 
lie. Finally he got to the point where 
he would sit in the same spot for 
hours on end. One time I thought 
that if I talked to him, maybe it 
would cheer him up; so I pulled 
up a chair and sat down in front of 
him. 

“Say, Charlie,” I said, “what’s the 
trouble. Something wrong?” 

He raised his head slowly and 
looked at me. I repeated the ques¬ 


tion. His face was practically blank. 
After a while, he answered. 

“No, no, nothing’s wrong.” 

He spoke slowly. It was quite a 
contrast to the way he used to talk. 

“Aw, come on now, Charlie,” I 
insisted. “Something’s got you where 
it hurts. It’ll do you good'to talk 
about it.” 

“I don’t ...” 

He just broke off right in the 
middle of whatever he was trying 
to say. There wasn’t any reason for 
it as far as I could see. He stopped 
and that was that. I couldn’t get a 
rise out of him anymore. He seemed 
to be out on his feet and there was 
nothing we could do. 

It was two days before he actually 
began to live again. During that 
time he didn’t eat a thing, but he 
drank a lot of water. The night that 
he played with us again, we had a 
party. Charlie wasn’t in the best of 
spirits, but the important thing was 
that he was back with the crowd. 
We were laughing, talking, sing¬ 
ing at one time or another. If that 
party had been written up in the 
society column, it would have been 
called a “gala event.” Everyone was 
in rare form. Everyone except Char¬ 
lie, that is. He did seem to be en¬ 
joying himself though. Even Johnny 
Davis, the manager, came over and 
joined us. It must have been nearly 
dawn before we broke up. Most of 
us were so pooped that we hit the 
sack right away. Charlie hadn’t come 
in after us, though, and it worried 
me a little as I dropped off to sleep. 

I was asleep maybe an hour when 
Jim Hatton woke me up. 

“Where’s Charlie?” he asked 
tersely. 

“Uh—I don’t know, Jim. Ain’t 
he in bed?” 

“Naw. Pile out, we got to go find 
him.” 

I threw on a pair of trunks and 
went out with Jim. The sun was 
just coming up and the first rays hit 
me hard in the face. The clouds 
were hanging high over the ocean 
and changing colors every minute. 
The tide was coming in and the 
'breakers pounded heavily. We found 
Charlie. He was dead. Drowned. 
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M adeleine smart, author of the 
poem “Peace in the Woods,” 
is a senior from Draper, N. C. She 



has an astonishingly wide range of 
interests along artistic lines. Her 
freshman year was spent at Bob 
Jones University, where she studied 
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art. She gave several “chalk talks” 
at Campbell College, where she en¬ 
rolled after leaving Bob Jones. She 
worked as a reporter for the Leaks- 
ville News, writing a column called 
“Dibble Dabble.” After graduation 
from Campbell she entered Wake 
Forest. 

An automobile accident inter¬ 
rupted her college career in 1947, 
and there followed long months of 
hospitalization and confinement. 
She re-entered Wake Forest in 
September, and will graduate in 
June. An English major, she plans 
a career in religious publications. 

Madeleine says that her poetry, 
which she has been writing for 
about five years, is “mostly spon¬ 
taneous.” We are counting on her 
for more “spontaneity” for future 
publications. 


Two of this month’s contributors, 
Pat Foote and Blevyn Hathcock, 
have a true-to-life “believe it or not” 
to tell. Both worked in Washington 
last summer as file clerks for the 
FBI, on the same shift, in the same 
department, but did not meet until 



they entered Wake Forest last Sep¬ 
tember! When they arrived at Bap¬ 
tist Hollow, each thought that the 
other looked “so familiar.” 

Pat is the author of What Do We 
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Have to Lose, on page 18. A Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., student and a transfer 
from George Washington Univer¬ 
sity, she says she writes “for the 
pure fun of it.” She is also a con¬ 
tributor to the Old Gold and Black. 

Pat is a sociology major and 
plans to attend graduate school. 
Until then, we are depending on 
her for more articles. 

Blevyn is also a transfer student, 
coming here from Appalachian, 
where she was a music major. Now 
a junior, she has changed to a major 
in English with emphasis on journal¬ 
ism. She, like several of our con¬ 
tributors, is on the staff of Old Gold 



and Black. Her home is in Oak- 
boro, N. C. 

Blevyn’s feature, Sing of Wake 
Forest, can be found on page 17. 



Camp Mason, who contributed 
the review of Return To Paradise, 
on page 15, generally does more 
talking than writing. He is president 
of the Euzelian society represent¬ 
ative to the student legislature, 
member of Pi Kappa Delta forensic 
fraternity, and a member of the 
debate squad. He has debated four 
semesters for the Euzelians, partici¬ 
pating in Founders’ Day and Society 
Day tournaments. His most recent 
appearance was in an address to the 
International Relations Club on the 
topic “The Vatican Appointments.” 

Camp is a sophomore from Ply¬ 
mouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

Glenn Shook, second semester 
sophomore from Asheville, is the 
reviewer of The Holy Sinner, on 
page 15. He is a veteran of two 
year’s service in the Navy, having 


served aboard the aircraft carrier 
Valley Forge. His chief interests 
are reading, tennis, golf, and hand¬ 
ball. This is his first appearance in 
the Student. 

At Wake Forest, Glenn is taking 



a double major in Chemistry and 
math, and is a member of Kappa 
Mu Epsilon, honorary mathematics 
fraternity. 

The author of To Kindle a Con¬ 
cern, an essay appearing on page 
19, has been in about every other 
organization on the campus, but this 
is his first appearance in the Stu¬ 
dent. Lloyd Abernathy, Granite 
Falls senior, is ex-president of the 
Baptist Student Union, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the student body, chairman 
of the committee on the constitution, 
president of ODK, member of 
Who’s Who, member of the orien¬ 
tation committee, student assistant 
in the philosophy department, mem- 





ber of the tennis team and Mono¬ 
gram Club. He has held several 
offices in the Euzelian society. 

Lloyd’s thought-provoking essay 
was written for Dr. Folk’s essay¬ 
writing class.—L. B. 
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Dear Sir 

I have been here for several years 
and I must say that your Student 
was the worst that I have ever seen. 
It was even worse than the 1950 
yearbook — why not have more 
about the students. 

A disgusted student. 


To The Editor: 

As soon as I picked up a copy 
of “The Ground Breaking Issue” of 
the Student, I started an on-the- 
spot search to get a sample of what 
was in store for us readers this year. 

I had hardly thumbed a page when 
your editorial, “about the new Stu¬ 
dent,” caught my attention and I 
had but to read the magazine to 
find its vigorous resolutions no over¬ 
statements. 

The scope of this year’s Student 
as set forth in your editorial and 
demonstrated in that issue, certainly 
is in accord with the purposes for 
which the magazine was founded— 
a literary magazine for college stu¬ 
dents. And for those of us who can 
find no enjoyment from its literature, 
and consequently any literature, 
this should encourage us to become 
“a new student.” And if not we 
ought to still read it in the same 
pretentious way that we do other 
reading, whether in the classroom 
or otherwise. 

Since this magazine was founded 
in 1882, practices necessitating us 
from college work—entertainment 
with its accessories—have become 
grossly varied and accumulated. 
And though entertainment is a 
requisite to college life—surely we 
can find other ways of satisfying it 


than turning the Student into bur¬ 
lesque. 

Although I may not be able to 
contribute a publication to the 
magazine, still by reading it, I can 
profit by another’s creative talent. 
Much of what we learn and record 
in blue books, yes, even in litera¬ 
ture, is too often but a regurgitation 
of tedious memorizing. Yet by 
reading and encouraging our own 
campus literature, it becomes a 
practical experience. 

I could not help but passing on 
my opinions concerning this matter. 
For I have heard severe criticism, 
though more, of an “on the surface” 
type, by some students. The same 
would no likely call Chaucer a bore, 
and were he permitted, recommend 
his own choice of “literature” also 
in the classroom. 

This same person needs to be re¬ 
minded that the Student welcomes 
his support and contributions, as 
well as his criticism, being reluctant 
to print either. 

Though I have never worked on 
any school publication, after one- 
half semester in an essay writing 
class—having completed but one- 
half an essay and transporting the 
same to the waste basket—I am not 
so sure that I ever wish to. Rather 
I have developed a great respect 
and smypathy for any member of 
any magazine staff. 

Maybe we should spend fifteen 
cents for an all inclusive joke book 
(the like of which would never be 
permitted on any campus); collect 
a few comics and murder-mystery 
thrillers, whose compilers for public 
consumption would in this field 
amaturize our local writers; still 
keeping informed about all campus 
activities through the Old Gold and 
Black, where its efficient coverage 
needs not be echoed a month later; 
and all the while preserving the 
traditions of Student college litera¬ 
ture for college-minded readers. 

Sincerely, 

Gene Fales. 
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EDITORIAL 


■ December again. December, 1951. This December is fated to be as uncertain 
as the Decembers we have had before. At press time we are constantly following 
the course of what seems an endless bickering for “peace.” And we know that 
at the most, the outcome can be but a minor turning point in a world crisis. We 
remember last December—how restless we were and how unimportant and in¬ 
significant college life seemed. And we remember the other Decembers—those 
happy ones that were mostly tinsel and Christmas trees. 

■ But our Christmas baubles were shattered ten years ago in that December 
of 1941. We remember the seventh of that month: it was a quiet Sunday, a 
typically American one. And suddenly we were forced to the reality of a war. 
We were forced to awake to the necessity of rediscovering our ideals and re¬ 
discovering their worth. 

■ However since that time, our own generation has grown up, and somewhere 
we have lost the point of all the struggle. We have retired behind bitter and 
ineffectual masks of cynicism and disillusion. The phrase, “one world of peace,” 
has become merely a high sounding cliche to us. 

■ Yet as hopeless as our individual dreams may seem, it is not too late in this 
December 1951, to pause amid the hurried brilliance of the season, to stop and 
consider the meanings of Heartbreak Ridge, Red China, and the Iron Triangle. 
It is not too late to ask ourselves if our generation has the moral strength to 
believe in the traditional peace of Christmas. It is not too late for us to revive 
a hope for a democratic world of the future. 
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The Student, founded January 
1882, is published during the 
months of October, December, 
February, March and May by Stu¬ 
dents of Wake Forest College as 
directed by the college Publications 
Board. Entered as second-class 
matter at Wake Forest, N. C. Sub¬ 
scriptions rate: $1.50 per year. Edi¬ 
torial correspondence should be 
addressed to The Editor, Box 32, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
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I Wish 

I Were an Ostrich 


By Luuana Breeden 

L ast Christmas, Curtis Carson 
-/came by to see us. He got out 
of the car slowly, carefully, pushing 
his crutches in front of him to the 
ground. He tucked them firmly 
under each armpit and swung up 
to our front porch. Curtis is small, 
blond, and eighteen. He was two 
years younger than I, until he caught 
machine gun bullets, in both legs, 
in Korea—fighting a “limited war.” 

At that time, Curtis had been 
home only two weeks. He had been 
telling everybody who sympathized 
with him that he was lucky. His 
part of the “limited war” didn’t 
last long. 

Master sergeant Frank Ford, our 
county’s first casualty, wasn’t so 
lucky. He has been missing, pre¬ 
sumed dead, since June of 1950. 
Frank lived about two miles from 
us. He was thirty-seven, a veteran 
of fourteen years’ service in the 
Army. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star for meritorious conduct in the 
European Theater of Operations. 
Last Christmas, his mother hoped 
that he might still be alive. This 
Christmas, the judge advocate of the 
Eighth Army has just released some 


statistics on Communist atrocities 
against U N war prisoners. 

Therefore, all I want for Christ¬ 
mas is to be an ostrich. I wish I 
were an ostrich, so I could hide my 
head in the sand and not see big, 
black headlines screaming about 
death and destruction. I wish I were 
an ostrich, and couldn’t hear preach¬ 
ers on the radio yelling about 
Armageddon. I wish I were an 
ostrich, and read only the society 
page and Dorothy Dix, and listened 
only to “Life Can Be Beautiful.” 
I wish I were an ostrich, and could 
stop reminding myself that, this 
Christmas, things were supposed to 
have been different. 

That’s what we were told! By 
Christmas of 1950, the men were 
supposed to be home. By Christ¬ 
mas of 1951, this “limited war” 
was supposed to have settled some¬ 
thing, stopped something, proved 
something, created something. It 
has proved something, all right— 
it really is limited—limited to an¬ 
other rice paddy, another ridge, 
another conference, another name 
on a casualty list. It is limited to 
men like Lieutenant John Hamilton, 


who was killed in the interval before 
the resumption of the truce talks. 
John was a colored man, a January 
graduate of A. and T. College in 
Greensboro. There were so many 
things he had to do. He and his 
father had built some hilly acres 
in the upper end of the county into 
the finest farm in miles. John had 
planned to return from Korea and 
teach agriculture at the new colored 
high school. 

I wish I didn’t feel so much like 
one of a hundred and fifty million 
spectators at a football game, watch¬ 
ing dear old Ourside fumble the ball 
deep within enemy territory, and 
then stand around and talk while the 
opposition scores, and scores, and 
scores, and the hundred and fifty 
million watch in helpless, baffled 
frustration. 

I wish that swollen, infected ap¬ 
pendix on the huge, festering, filthy 
side of Asia would burst, and run 
down into- the Yellow Sea, and 
never be heard of again. I wish it 
would happen before any more 
seventeen-year-old high-school boys 
have to die. It should have hap- 
(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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D o you really think they’re in 
there?” 

“I don’t know,” the sheriff an¬ 
swered. He nervously took a pack 
of cigarettes from his pocket and 
laid the crumpled end of one be¬ 
tween his lips. An unconscious 
search of his coat, pants, and shirt 
pockets failed to locate matches. 

“Give me a match, Joe,” the 
sheriff said. 

“I wish I knew whether they’re 
in there or not.” 

“Let’s call that white nigger over 
here and ask him about it again. 
We’ve been searching in this muddy 
water for two hours now and with 


grappling hooks, too, and not one 
damn thing but an old tire has come 
up. I don’t know whether he’s tell¬ 
ing the truth or not. Hey, John! 
John! Call that Prince nigger over 
here and let’s talk to him some 
more.” 

Sheriff Heath used the harshest 
tone his voice knew. “Now look 
here, Prince, let’s go over this thing 
again. Let’s see what we can find 
out.” 

“I told you all I know, Mr. Sheriff. 
We was just fishin’ when the boat 
turned over. Me an’ Arze, Arze 
Johnson, we got out. Nicy and Lee, 
Covington, they was in the boat too. 


Nicy stood up. He said he thought 
he seen a fish. He tripped when he 
started to set back down again. 
When he fell over, he grabbed the 
side of the boat and when Lee 
grabbed for him it just turned the 
boat over. All of us had on boots. 
Nicy and Lee had on their knee 
boots. Me and Arz had on hip 
boots. Mine was new boots and 
I lost ’em. They’re down at the 
bottom of the lake, just like Nicy 
and Lee are right now. When the 
boat turned over I got out of mine. 
Arze got out of his, too. But I don’t 
think Nicy and Lee did. We started 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 



























Photo by Tom Walters 



Bela Udvarnoki, a pre-med student who transferred from Campbell this 
year, has been in the United States for three years. Originally from Buda¬ 
pest, Bela has applied for citizenship in the United States. 
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I Saw the Soviets 



The Hungarian parliament still convenes in this building, 
but under Soviet control. 



Budapest is divided by the Danube River which is spanned 
by old bridges of historical and architectural interest . 


By 

BELA UDVARtiOKI 


I n THE SUMMER of 1948 I came 
from a country behind the iron 
curtain known to many because of 
the recent arrests of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Robert Vogeler. 
This is an account of the events and 
conditions that took place during 
the first three years of Russian oc¬ 
cupation of the central European 
country of Hungary. 

Hungary, by the fall of 1944, 
found herself in the path of the 
great tide of retreating soldiers and 
the forward march of the Red Army. 
At that time most of the sincere 
Hungarian people were looking to¬ 
ward the east, toward Austria, with 
the hopes that the American Army 
would reach Budapest before the 
Red Army coming from the west. 
But unfortunately their hopes did 
not come to pass and now Hungary 
is under the influence and ruling of 
Communism, our most dangerous 
enemy. 

Budapest, the capital city of 
Hungary, encountered the first Rus¬ 
sian attack on December 28, 1944. 
The citizens were forced to the 
basements of their homes, and be¬ 
cause of the critical situation, there 
was no water supply or any electrical 
power. The siege of the city lasted 
until March 12, 1945, because of 
the strong resistance offered by the 
Germans. Immediately after resis¬ 
tance ceased the Russians raised 
the flag above the city to symbolize 
the power and importance of the 
Soviet Union which was to rule 
over this nation. In the first lines 
of the Red Army came high ranking 
officers who were well qualified to 
lead the less educated common 
soldiers. This soldier was very 
poorly clothed and even more in- 
(Continued on page twenty-eight ) 
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By A. C. GAY 


DUET 

IN 


O ften times when I am alone 
with my thoughts there comes 
to my mind a mental image of the 
crumpled mass of humanity that 
was my friend Mr. Vincent. He 
lies at my feet. Someone has just 
cut the rope from which he was 
suspended to the ceiling. I reca ^ 
hearing a horrifying word, “suicide. 

I was deeply grieved, for Mr. 

Vincent was a dear friend. He was, 

indeed, a sort of idol to me, and 
I was a most obedient worshiper. 
He was not like other grown people. 
He could see the beauty of a slimy 
tadpole, and the sight of a rabbit 
brought out the big game hunter 
in him. When he was around me 
he talked the thoughts of youth and 


was never overbearing. Can I help 
but be sentimental? I was a boy 
of ten at the time. 

Mr. Vincent owned the Vincent 
Textile Mill. He was the richest 
man in town. I used to dream what 
a success I would be. I would even 
outdo Mr. Vincent with all his 
money and influence. And then, 
there he was at my feet—dead. 

The newspapers stated that the 
depression had wiped out all of Mr. 
Vincent’s fortune. He was bank¬ 
rupt. Here was the logical reason 
for the suicide. What other reasons 
need there be? 

I remember distinctly, however, 
that I was completely dissatisfied 
with such reasoning. In my mind 


I was assured that Mr. Vincent had 
not committed suicide. I'was ob¬ 
sessed with the idea that someone, 
by devilishly clever means, had 
really killed Mr. Vincent and made 
it appear a suicide. I told my par¬ 
ents of my belief and they chided 
.me. As a result, I went into a 
temper tantrum and kept crying— 
“He didn’t commit suicide. He 
didn’t commit suicide.” 

My parents were perplexed and 
displeased. They were patient and 
understanding, however, and soon 
I was acting more or less rationally 
again. But in the back of my mind 
there remained the steadfast belief 
{Continued on page twenty-nine ) 
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PEACE IN THE WOODS 


Listen! Hear that? Hear that nothingness? 

It is that nothingness in the blank white snow. 
The snow pads the foot-falls 
And quiets the din of a busy world 
And gives to us 

The peace that is found in the woods. 


Listen! Most of the prosers have gone to sleep; 

They sleep all wrapped and hugged tight in themselves. 
Leafy hands under akimboed arms. 

With turbaned heads bent to the winds 
They are immune. 

Immune to the peace in the woods. 


Listen! Hear that? It is the cry of the winds, 
The’ cry of the winds bewailing the awful quiet. 
But, you—be not saddened. 

For out there the green pine lives, 

Lives and whispers, 

“Come, come and find peace in the woods.” 


-Madeleine Smart. 











THE HOLY SINNER 
By Thomas Mann 


Review 


RETURN TO PARADISE—By James A. Michener ' 

Reviewed By Camp Mason 


Reviewed By Glenn Shook 

T homas mann, bom in Ger¬ 
many in 1875 and now living 
in Southern California, is well 
known both to the German and 
American reading public. He is 
considered the foremost living Ger¬ 
man writer and one of the most 
distinguished men of letters of our 
century. Mann is perhaps best 
known in America for Joseph and 
his Brothers, a monumental retelling 
in four volumes of the Biblical 
story of Joseph; Magic Mountain, 
a philosophical novel in which he 
diagnoses a sick society; and Doctor 
Faustus, a modem version of the 
Faust theme. 

The Holy Sinner cannot, per¬ 
haps, rank as high as Mann’s more 
ambitious undertakings. Neverthe¬ 
less, in this twentieth-century retell¬ 
ing of the medieval story about 
Gregory’s descent as a sinner into 
the pit of incest and his ascent as 
a saint to the papal throne, the 
reader is treated to an exhibition 
of some of our best contemporary 
story telling. The character crea¬ 
tions are among Mann’s memorable 
best, and the novel is at once com¬ 
plex enough with its latent meanings 
and symbolism to please the literate. 
Told in a mock-serious tone, Mann 
displays his talents for subtle irony 
and precise distinction with brilliant 
effect. 

The narrator is a Benedictine 
monk called Clemens the Irishman, 
who sets the story on parchment in 
the medieval monastery of St. Gall. 
Clemens refers to himself with pride 
as the Spirit of Story-telling, and 
provides the reader with two sets 
of feelings and viewpoints: those of 
the characters as the action pro¬ 
gresses, and the tenderness and 
compassion of a detached but 
sympathetic observer. 

Willigis and Sibylla were twin 
brother and sister, children of the 
Duke and Duchess of Flanders and 
Artois. Bom at such a late time that 

{Continued on page thirty ) 


M r. michener broke into the 
American literary picture with 
the publication of his Tales Of The 
South Pacific in 1947. The book 
gained immediate attention and suc¬ 
cess, winning for its author the 
Pulitzer Prize for that year. The 
large sales of his book and the 
opening of the popular musical 
comedy, South Pacific, which was 
taken from an incident in his book, 
and from which he collected a 
royalty, more than placed Michener 
on a financial easy street and his 
work seems to have suffered as a 
result. 

In 1949 his second book, this 
time a legitimate novel. The Fires 
Of Spring, was published and started 
a reaction of severe criticism. Wil¬ 
liam DuBois in his review in The 
New York Times expressed his 
opinion that, “—Though it is a bad 
novel it does manage to rise above 


J ames ramsey ullman, familiar 
to most of us for his earlier novel 
The White Tower, and the movie 
version of that name, has in River 
of the Sun, dealt with a similiar 
theme projected into a different 
geographical locale. The Brazilian 
jungles provide the setting for this, 
his latest novel, which relates the 
story of a search by a group of men 
and a woman for the legendary Rio 
de Sol, a tributary of the Amazon. 
An overall philosophical meaning, 
comparable to that presented in 
The White Tower, and equally 
lightweight, nevertheless injects a 
semblance of depth into what would 
be merely another adventure story. 


itself at times,” and Reynolds ex¬ 
presses much the same opinion in 
the Christian Science Monitor with 
a keener sense of sarcasm, “This 
is an above-the-average novel, one 
that commendably tries to be better 
than it is.” In short, The Fires of 
Spring was a tremendous disappoint¬ 
ment to those who expected much 
more from the author of the highly 
popular Tales Of The South Pacific. 

Return To Paradise, Michener’s 
most recent work, was released by 
Random House early this year. The 
book consists of couplets made up 
of an essay and a short story and is 
a return, as the title indicates, to 
the setting of his first book—the 
islands of the South Pacific. Mich¬ 
ener’s object is to present facts as 
he knows them and understands 
them about the civilization of the 
Pacific. In his own words “—the 

(Continued on page thirty-two ) 


Reviewed By Otis Gossman 

The descriptions of the rivers and 
the jungles, the oppressive heat and 
its effect upon the group, are exe¬ 
cuted with a remarkably high degree 
of literary acumen. In his treatment 
of the technical lore and scientific 
effects prevailing throughout the 
book. Mr. Ullman utilizes a wealth 
of first-hand information accumu¬ 
lated from his own personal explora¬ 
tions of the upper Amazon region. 
The inhumanity of the jungle, in¬ 
clusive of man and beast alike, is 
another manifestation of Mr. Ull- 
man’s realistic depiction of this 
unconquered natural element. 

In many respects the characteri- 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 


RIVER OF THE SUN —By James Ramsey Ullman 
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WAKE FOREST 


By 

BLEVYN HATHCOCK 


T he glory and pride which is 
ours at each new ball game, 
win or lose, finds expression in fight 
songs—this year a new one, “Foot¬ 
ball Song.” 

Ever since its introduction in 
chapel a few weeks ago its popu¬ 
larity has been gaining momentum 
steadily until by now it has become 
the tune which students spontane¬ 
ously shout. It is challenging the 
popularity of even our traditional 
“Here’s To Wake Forest.” 

Professor McDonald and the 
Glee Club gave the new song its 
first presentation in a program de¬ 
signed especially for it. Professor 
Mac, who arranged it, as well 
as “Dear Old Wake Forest” and 
“Here’s To Wake Forest” for band, 
predicted its success because of its 
lilting rhythm and spirit—that cer¬ 
tain “something” that all songs 
must have to go over. 

It is so right that Dr. Hubert 
McNeill Poteat, who is the Wake 
Forest spirit personified, should give 
this song to us. . . . Probably no 
other man’s name has become more 
synonymous with the name Wake 
Forest than his, during the last 
generation and a half. 

“Football Song” was composed 
last year, around January or Febru¬ 
ary, on a train . . . Dr. Poteat, on 
official leave of absence, traveled 
35,000 miles as Imperial Potentate 
of Shriners, visiting Shrine temples 
all over the United States and 
Canada. He returned to Wake 
Forest four or five times during the 
year. On one such occasions he gave 
the first stanza and music to Pro¬ 
fessor McDonald and suggested that 
he introduce it as a new fight song. 
The second stanza was sent from 
Maine. 

Our new fight song takes its place 


as one of many college songs, all 
of which echo the deep sentiment 
for Alma Mater expressed for the 
first time so long ago. Wake Forest 
was slow in getting a college song, 
no notable strides being made in 
the line of music until around 1902 
when Professor Darius Eatman, first 
professor of Pedagogy here, came to 
Wake Forest. Before then Wake 
Forest hadn’t had time to grow 
mellowness and ivy and mature 
spirit. Besides that, they had longer 
hours and harder lessons, according 
'to Dr. Paschal, Professor Emeritus. 
Dr. Eatman encouraged group sing¬ 
ing, serenading and school songs. 
Under his guidance, school songs 
boomed, four being written in the 
years 1902-1907. In those days, 
however, the songs were usually 
written for a special occasion, were 
stately and often prodigious, rarely 
surviving after their initial presenta¬ 
tions. 

Dr. G. W. Paschal seems to have 
been the most prolific writer of 
school songs. With Eatman’s sug¬ 
gestion of melodies, he wrote three 
Wake Forest Alma Maters, one of 
which was “God Bless Wake Forest 
Dear,” to a Russian theme. It was 
sung at the inauguration of William 
Louis Poteat to the presidency of 
the college. 

“God Bless Wake Forest, Dear, 
Fair be her name, 

Ever may she hold high 
Truth’s sacred flame! 

Truth shall her motto be, 

Truth, too, her light 
Leading her noble youth 
Forward with might. 

She leads where Wisdom’s fount 
Abundant flows, 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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By PAT FOOTE 


WHAT DO 
WE HAVE 
TO LOSE? 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, most of US 
took part in the dedication 
ceremony of the new Wake Forest 
at Reynolda, a ceremony of such 
national and local importance that 
President Truman came from Wash¬ 
ington to participate. It was a great 
day for the students, professors, and 
alumni, a day which heralded the 
beginning of a new chapter in the 
story of Wake Forest, and in every 
respect it was a mighty occasion. 

Yet, as I stood in the crowd and 
heard speaker after speaker spar 
verbally for higher words of praise 
for the old Wake Forest and heard 
their glowing predictions of things 
to come, I could not help but have 
feelings through which currents of 
fear and doubt mingled with the 
natural pride which such a step 
forward inspired. What if the 
qualities of friendliness and com¬ 
radeship, the indefinable, intangible 
“we” spirit which are so characteris¬ 
tic of Wake Forest, should disappear 
with the material expansion? Is 
Wake Forest to become a “big 
school”? 

After the completion of my 
freshman year at Wake Forest, I 
transferred to George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C., 
thinking that I preferred to reside 
at home while completing my col¬ 
lege education. This I consider one 
of the most serious blunders of my 
life. 

Please do not misunderstand me. 
In no way do I mean to imply that 
George Washington University is 
academically inferior to Wake For¬ 
est. In terms of number and variety 
of courses, it surpasses our college. 
The University’s departments of 


medicine, law, business administra¬ 
tion, and history-government are 
particularly good, and I would say 
that its school of foreign service is 
foremost in the nation. Education¬ 
ally speaking, George Washington 
University leaves, little to be desired. 

However, all of us realize that 
college is more than classes and 
books, more than lectures, home¬ 
work, and examinations. Every 
university and college supposedly 
strives to develop in its students 
what is referred to as “the well- 
rounded personality,” by offering 
not only intellectual stimulation but 
social stimulation as well. Why else 
should a school stress the impor¬ 
tance of extra-curricular activities as 
part of every student’s program? 
But sometimes, certain factors in 
a school’s very makeup prohibit the 
development of the well-rounded 


personality. Largeness and small¬ 
ness of a school are two such fac¬ 
tors. 

In the case of the small institu¬ 
tion, a student’s social nature may 
be much more highly developed than 
his intellectual nature. Smallness 
breeds familiarity, the student comes 
to know many others on the campus, 
and he is happiest when he is off 
with “the fellows” having a big 
time, often at the expense of neg¬ 
lected studies. The reverse of this 
situation is quite likely to exist in 
the large institution. In this case, 
largeness breeds isolation. A stu¬ 
dent cannot possibly know more 
than a fragment of the school’s total 
enrollment. He has many acquaint¬ 
ances and few friends. Thus he 
finds himself in a setting where 
little of his time is spent in the 

(.Continued on page thirty-four) 
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TO KINDLE A CONCERN 



By LLOYD M. ABERNETHY 


S ometimes —by sunset — when 
all is quiet around, I dream 
of my past years and of the friends 
I left behind me in Europe. And 
I see them all happy again—living 
in a wonderful world—without 
tyranny, wars, fear. And my 
phantasy goes further. ... I see 
how this was reached, how people 
began to understand each other, 
began to regard people of other 
nations as human beings, and 
through their common interest, 
friendship and understanding 
reached the goal of a united-free- 
world.” 

This dream, expressed in words 
to me by a young Russian political 
refugee, now studying in the United 
States, presents a very familiar 
topic. In fact, he is stating the 
popular belief that world peace can 


be obtained only through inter¬ 
national understanding and co¬ 
operation, a natural result of a 
realization of the universality of 
human nature. Anyone aware of the 
modem age acknowledges the pre¬ 
supposition that a nation and a 
people cannot live to themselves in 
such a world. The reluctant con¬ 
servatives’ insistence upon isolation¬ 
ism is being replaced by the liberal 
and progressive movement toward 
internationalism. 

But, also, for most people the 
dream has remained merely a dream, 
set apart from all physical action. 
The United Nations, designed to 
pursue a peaceful course through 
international difficulties, .along with 
numerous other simple and complex 
peace organizations are making 
some, seemingly very little, progress 


in the direction of world unity, but 
their work is done on a state, 
rather than an individual level. 
They fail to bring the importance 
of international thinking, and a 
world outlook to a personal realm. 
Of course, conditions may deprive 
many people of any sort of stimu¬ 
lant to constructive thinking, but 
what about the fortunate ones, the 
college students, who are supposedly 
preparing for useful leadership? 
What is being done in our colleges, 
particularly Southern Colleges, to 
promote an international outlook? 

To an observer at a Southern 
football game, it would appear that 
the students are fiercely battling 
against any thought of international¬ 
ism. The wide assortment of sec¬ 
tional emblems, rebel caps and 
0 Continued on page thirty-five ) 
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the 

awakening 



by 

bill waddell 

F our kids sat outside Mr. Mor¬ 
gan’s office, waiting. Mr. Mor¬ 
gan was the principal of Eastwood 
School. Miss Johnson, their teacher 
in 5B, had brought them to the 
office. She was inside now and the 
kids could hear their muffled voices 
through the thin panels of the door. 
Each of them showed their bewilder¬ 
ment and fear and they fidgeted on 
the bench. 

Joe was older than the others. 
This was his second year in the 
fifth grade and the others more or 
less looked up to him. He was 
doing his best to look the part. He 
Was proud, very proud, and he kept 
a half smile screwed on his face. 
J oe was tall and he was growing 
out of his clothes by the month. 

Sammy looked over at Joe to 
find a little courage. Sammy was 
scared too; much more than Joe. 
He had only been to the principal’s 


office a few times before, and he 
didn’t like the idea. He listened 
with growing apprehension to the 
sounds issuing from the office. 
Sammy depended upon Joe a lot 
because he had been around more 
and was older. 

The two girls, Caroline and Doris, 
had been giggling only a few min¬ 
utes before, but they were silent 
now except when one would whis¬ 
per in the other’s ear. Doris had 
long pigtails and she was always 
switching-them back and forth when 
she was happy. Caroline and she 
lived next door to each other and 
one was never seen without the 
other. Caroline broke the sacred 
silence. 

“What do you suppose they want 
to see us for, Sammy? Do you sup¬ 
pose it’s about the hike or some¬ 
thing?” 

“I don’t know,” Sammy said. “It 
might be, though.” 

“Well, we couldn’t ’ve done 
anything this morning,” Joe offered. 
“And besides you don’t have to do 
much no way to get called in here.” 

Silence welled up among them 
again. They sat as before, their 
faces in their hands, and waited. 
The clock over the office door 
chimed 9:30 and simultaneously 
the door opened revealing Mr. Mor¬ 
gan. 

“Sammy, you may come into the 
office.” 

Sammy slowly got up, and flash¬ 


ing a sickly grin to the others to 
assure them that everything would 
be all right, eased inside. The door 
shut noisily, making the three out¬ 
side start a little. Miss Johnson 
was standing over by the window, an 
accusing frown on her face. She 
was an “ole maid schoolteacher” as 
the boys liked to term her. Big 
and bony with thick features for a 
woman, she was not exactly pleas¬ 
ant to look upon. She clomped 
around loudly in her low-heeled 
shoes, and the sound of her foot¬ 
steps approaching the room from 
the hall was the signal for the 
immediate stillness that pervaded 
the class when she entered. She 
towered over the children like an 
ogre and rapped their knuckles with 
a big ruler at the least offense. 

Mr. Morgan was about half her 
size and the teachers, led by Miss 
Johnson, bossed him around miser¬ 
ably. He was skinny and dried up 
and he seemed to leer at everyone 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows. 
He reminded you of a little gnome 
when he scurried through the cor¬ 
ridors. His voice was- big and deep 
and you always looked around to 
see if it was coming from someone 
else. He cleared his throat and 
used it. 

“Now, Sammy, do you know 
what you are in here for?” 

Sammy looked at him and shook 

(Continued on page thirty-seven ) 
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Holliday and Barnette went without 
breakfast for three weeks so they could 
buy the automatic chord selector which 
will make them the life of every party 
they attend. 
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S EPTEMBER 15, 1950, was a 

momentous day in our young 
lives, for it was then that Roommate 
and I actually became roommates. 
Her grand entrance into 313 Bost- 
wick Hall was made amid green, 
purple, and white orchids, satin 
evening dresses, newspaper clip¬ 
pings, and circled eyes, all of these 
being souvenirs of her debut, which 
had taken place in Raleigh the 
weekend before school started. 
Immediately I was filled with a dire 
foreboding. Would she be a sot, a 
dope fiend? Already I was imagin¬ 
ing a miserable semester of cigarette 
holders, mink coats, and piles of 
spending money. After all, my 
parents are lowly schoolteachers. 
However, I soon realized that this 
apparent difference in finances 
would make no difference to either 
of us. Her genuine friendliness and 
vivacious personality made it easy 
for us to get along, and we soon 
became inseparable. 

It took me only until the day of 
°ur first home football game to 
realize that Roommate had a bad 
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cross the street. Just at that moment 
two freshmen football players ap¬ 
peared and saw her talking to the 
young man. “Hey, Betty!” they 
yelled, “what are you trying to do— 
get Carroll Blackerby’s autograph?” 
Needless to say, Roommate was 
horrified beyond all description 
when she realized her terrible faux 
pas. Later she said she felt so low 
that she would have to take a tele¬ 
scope to look up to a buck private. 

After the excitement of' the first 
few weeks of college had worn off, 
we began to realize that our end 
of third floor was very quiet. When 
the silence became too oppressive 
one afternoon, we decided to take 
action. The moment we made this 
drastic decision was the end of 
peace for the girls on third floor 
Bostwick. From then on we kept 
them guessing as to what would 
happen next. 

Although our first attempt seems 
rather feeble in the light of our 
later accomplishments, it was never¬ 
theless a good beginning for our 
pranks, which were later to give 
(Continued on page forty-one) 


case of the hoof and mouth disease 
—that is, putting her foot in her 
mouth every time she opened it. 
Dear Roommate was making an 
innocent trip back from the post- 
office when she got into conversation 
with what appeared to be a football 
player. Being naturally curious and 
desirous of getting the inside dope, 
Roommate casually asked this 
young man the question of the day: 
“Who will start at quarterback 
today? Will it be Ed Kissell or is 
Carroll Blackerby well enough to 
get back in the lineup?” Her com¬ 
panion replied that he thought Pea- 
head would start Kissell because he 
had been doing such a good job. 
“Well,” said Roommate, “I surely 
am glad! That Kissell is really a 
fine player and the boys have been 
doing so well with him I’m afraid 
that Blackerby would mess things 
up!” The young man mumbled 
something incoherently while Room¬ 
mate raved on concerning the feats 
of the marvellous Kissell. By this 
time they had reached the cafeteria 
comer and Roommate turned to 
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THE SAND LADY 


T he day was a typical mid- 
August day on the New Jersey 
coast. The sea, dull green with the 
white foam of breaking waves close 
to shore, blue further out, and cool 
green on the horizon where it met 
the blue sky, was calm and gentle. 
Each wave rolled in, teasingly 
caressed the sand, and then rolled 
back again to join the mass of 
water, leaving the sand dark and 
wet. Overhead the sun beat down 
relentlessly as it always does in 
places where - there is no shelter. 
The beach, dotted with brightly 
colored beach umbrellas set up by 
those who enjoy the cool air but 
dislike the hot sun, or those who 
already have had too much sun, 
stretched on and on till at last 
a thin sliver of silver sand could be 
seen curling in to follow the sea 
into a sheltered cove. Groups of 
happy children were here and there 
all over the beach. Some groups 
were playing with big bright beach 
balls; others were trying to catch 
the scuttling Fiddler Crabs; still 
others were just digging in the sand. 

That is what Peggy was doing— 
just digging. She sat there with her 
little tin bucket and her little tin 
shovel idly poking away at the sand. 
In her was none of the enthusiasm 
that was in the other children. She 
dug because' there was nothing 
better to do. Occasionally some of 
the sand flew and hit her father 
who was trying to absorb some of 
the sun’s energy into his anemic 
body. Whenever this happened 
Peg gy received an impassioned 
rebuke from her father. Soon she 
tired of digging and took up her 
huge beach ball. She threw it up. It 
came down and bounced; she threw 
it up again. It came down and 
bounced. She retrieved it. But 
even this innocent playing disturbed 
her father, because every time the 
ball bounced on the beach, grains 
°f sand went flying in all directions, 
and most of them hit her father. 
Finally, after several admonitions 


from her father, Pe ggy laid aside her 
ball and sat quietly on the blanket 
watching the other children play. 

Down by the water there was a 
group of children building a huge 
sand castle. Five little figures were 
busy scampering around with buck¬ 
ets and shovels gettings sand and 
water. With each shovelful of sand 
the size of the castle grew. After 
a short time the castle even had a 
moat. Closer to Peggy and her 
father was a family group who were 
taking turns burying each other in 
the sand. They laughed and had 
fun as each member in turn emerged 
from his untimely grave. Another 
group was playing tennis on the 
beach. Peggy sat and watched these 
people enjoying themselves on the 
beach. 

' In her tiny lifetime she had had 
very little true love. Her father tried 
to buy happiness for her—a tin 
bucket, a tin shovel, and the biggest 
beach ball he could find. But to 
Peggy these meant nothing; she 
longed for love. Greedily she 
snatched and clung to anyone who 
was even slightly friendly to her. 
Children do not like to be clung 
to. Peggy had no playmates there 
on the beach. Even the ocean was 
not friendly. Other children had 
fun splashing in the waves, but the 
ocean only terrified Peggy. The 
slapping of a playful wave against 
her thigh sent her screaming to the 
beach and to safety. 

Peggy was not a pretty child. 
Some might have called her cute, 
and she might have been cute, but 
her appearance shrieked of vul¬ 
garity and bad taste. Her clothes 
were the overly frilly type so often 
purchased by a father who cares 
only for the superficial. Her hair 
was cut short, and permanent wav¬ 
ing had made it kinky beyond 
combing. Her face was big and 
round. In the center of it was a 
nose almost obliterated by freckles. 
When she smiled she revealed two 
large teeth that had just recently 
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replaced two smaller ones which 
had been much more in proportion 
to the size of her face. In the middle 
of her head on either side of her 
nose were two weak blue eyes out¬ 
lined by colorless eyelashes. Arching 
high above her eyes were two 
singularly colorless eyebrows. She 
was neither pretty nor cute—just 
an eight year old girl lonely and 
old beyond her years. 

A young couple had been watch¬ 
ing Peggy and her father on the 
beach for several days. They had 
just been idle spectators till that 
fateful day when their dog had at¬ 
tracted Peggy’s attention. Zip was 
a tiny Manchester terrier with those 
little ears that stand up so straight 
and proud. His greatest delight was 
chasing any living or moving thing 
on the beach. Quite naturally Peggy 
and her huge ball attracted him. 
Away he went bounding over the 
sand, right over Peggy’s father lying 
prostrate on the beach. Peggy’s 
father jumped up and uttered a 
string of profanity that was not for 
Peggy’s ears. Suddenly he realized 
what he had done and lay down 
again to bake some more. But it 
had been done. Peggy forgot about 
her ball and snatched up Zip. He 
became a very happy pup. And so 
the folly of a very intelligent pup 
led Peggy to the couple. Peggy, 
carrying Zip somewhat like a sack 
of sugar, went over to return him 
to his owners. Poor Zip! There he 
hung half over Peggy’s arm and 
half above. He was happy, though, 
and set was Peggy. 

“This your dog?” She greeted 
them. 

“Yes,” said the young man. “Do 
you like him?” 

“He’s cute. What’s ’is name?” 

“Zip.” 

“What’s your name?” 

(Continued on page thirty-nine ) 
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I WISH I WERE AN OSTRICH 

(Continued from page seven ) 
pened before John Trent, quarter¬ 
back and captain of Army’s 1949 
football team, was killed. What 
would Harry Baily, the “Host” of 
the Canterbury Tales, have to say 
about John Trent’s death? Would 
he express the same sentiments he 
felt about the Monk? What a sin¬ 
ful waste! What children a man like 
John Trent could have given the 
world! What would Harry Baily, 
eugenically speaking, have to say 
about our “limited war”? 

Last Christmas, I watched my 
cousin’s hands as he helped decorate 
our Christmas tree. I watched his 
hands, and kept seeing another 
hand, or rather, the picture of a 
hand, in a newspaper. This hand 
belonged to a young Marine, and 
it was thrust up, cold stiff, and 
dead, from a drift of Korean snow. 
Last Christmas, it was not his hand, 
but this Christmas, it could very 
easily be, for the last time we heard 
from him, he was fighting on Heart¬ 
break Ridge. 

I wish I could stop thinking about 
the empty seats which dotted the 
chapel after Christmas vacation last 
year, and stop wondering where 
their ex-occupants are now. I wish 
I could stop asking myself so many 
questions. Suppose they come back, 
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what then? Can a one-legged man 
make a home run? Can a blind man 
throw a pass? Of what use is a 
college-trained mind in a psycho 
ward? 

And how about me? Can I take 
it? Will I be woman enough to 
stand with one of them at some 
bus station, or on some railway 
platform, and look him straight in 
the eyes, and tell him godbye? Will 
I be able to pretend that I think 
his going away to fight a “limited 
war” is sensible and noble and 
right? Will I be smart enough to 
keep him from guessing that I 
don’t believe that this is a simple 
struggle between Good and Evil, 
for if it were, Good should be 
triumphant, but what is happening 
now? Can I keep him from suspect¬ 
ing my resentment—my conviction 
that his fighting and dying will be 
foolish—that it will not prove or 
settle a thing, that it will all be to 
do over again? 

Worst thought of all—wilb he 
share my shattered ideals, and go 
off to war burdened with the same 
staggering load of futility? It might 
be a comforting idea, if one has to 
die, at least to have something to 
die for. 

I had better examine myself, and 
find out how I’m going to tell him 
good-bye, for I shall have to do 
it quite soon—if not for this “limited 
war,” then for another—maybe not 
so “limited.” 

Meanwhile, it is Christmas again, 
and again I’m supposed to hang 
ornaments on the tree and a smile 
over my ears. “Backward, turn 
backward, O Time in thy flight; 
make me an ostrich again, just for 
tonight!” 


DEAD MEN 

(Continued from page nine ) 
swimming to the side. Over there', 
on the other side of the lake,” he 
said, pointing. “I was the closest. 
Once I looked back and saw Nicy 
and Lee, or heard ’em. I could hear 
Nicy breathing. He’d been sick 
back in the spring and his breathing 
hadn’t been right since and I could 
hear him swimmin’ and breathin’. 

I could hear it just as plain. I didn’t 
exactly hear Lee, but I know he 
was there. Nicy woulda hollered if 
he hadn’t been.” 

“All four of you were out there 
in a boat fishing? What time did 
you go out?” The sheriff finished 
his cigarette and threw it to the 
ground. The fire at the end of it 
sputtered on the dampness of the 
lake-side earth; unwillingly, the 
flame died. 

“We went out about dust dark. 
We was hoping to get some bass. 
This is Mr. Will Osborne’s lake and 
he put a lot of young bass in here 
last year. We had caught some be¬ 
fore this year and we just come 
down to catch some more. We 
come down about dark, about dust 
dark. We could still see good, 
though; but it was about dark.” 

“How long had you been out in 
the boat when it turned over?” 

“Well, we didn’t have no watch. 

I reckon a hour. Nicy said he had 
a date with a girl tonight and he 
didn’t want to stay with us too long. 
We didn’t think we’d stay here long 
either.” 

At the mention of a girl the 
sheriff became more interested in 
what Prince was saying. “Who’d 
he have a date with?” 

“I think it was with Roberta 
Chavis. She fives up on the next 
farm, on Mr. John Roscoe’s place.” 

The sheriff was still curious about 
the girl. “He’s been going with 
her pretty regular lately, ain’t he? 
Is she the same girl we had over at 
court last month for sleeping with 
that Howell nigger?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s her. She stays 
up here on the next farm.” 

“She’s the girl that raised so 
much hell after we locked her up 
because we wouldn’t let her call a 
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doctor. For two days she yelled 
about having a headache. Finally we 
found out all she’d done was lost a 
pair of dime store glasses she wore. 
She was cross-eyed and said it give 
her a headache to go without glasses. 
But look, how come she’s going with 
Nicy? She was all hot in the collar 
over that damn Howell nigger last 
month.” 

“Well, she’s like that. She and 
Nicy had been going together about 
three weeks. You see, Howell, he 
left right after the trial. Somebody 
told me the other day he was gone 
to New York. Nicy said that 
Roberta said he was going to send 
for her as soon as he found a place, 
but he ain’t sent yet and she and 
Nicy had been just passing the time 
away.” 

“And I’ll bet they passed a hell 
of a lot of time away in the bed, 
too. Didn’t they?” 

“Well, I never did see ’em. But 
I reckon so. Nicy, he went over 
there pretty regular.” 

“Had you caught any fish before 
the boat turned over?” 

“No, sir. I hadn’t. Nicy and 
Lee had caught four; Nicy caught 
three and Lee got one. But me and 
Arze hadn’t got any. I guess they 
got lost too. We just had ’em there 
in a bucket of water in the boat. 
And when it turned over, I never 
did see it again.” 

“You say Nicy and Lee were be¬ 
hind you? Did you see ’em?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t see ’em. But 
I heard Nicy. I heard him breath¬ 
ing. You could hear him breathing 
pretty far ever since he’s been sick 
back in the spring.” 

“What was wrong with him when 
he was sick? Have a bad cold?” 

“No, sir. Doctor said it was 
pneumonia. He never was in bed 
much, but he went to the doctor 
with it one day and the doctor said 
it was pneumonia. He give him a 
shot and some pills and told him to 
come back. I don’t know after 
that. But Nicy never did breathe 
right no more. You could hear him 
pretty far, like air coming out of 
a car tire with a hole in it.” 

“Did Arze get to the shore with 
you?” 


“Yes, sir. We got there about 
the same time. We turned around 
and started looking for Nicy and 
Lee but we couldn’t hear ’em and 
couldn’t see ’em. They musta al¬ 
ready been under the water then. We 
didn’t know. We called ’em. But 
they didn’t answer. We was bare¬ 
footed and wet. We went up to 
Mr. Will Osborne’s and asked him 
to come down and help us look. 
He said they probably just got out 
on the other side of the lake and 
for us to come back and look some 
more. Me and Arze come back 
but it was dark. We called ’em but 
they didn’t hear us. We went back 
to Mr. Osborne’s then, and I reckon 
that was when he called you. He 
said he didn’t know what to do 
about it. He was right mad at us 
for fishing down here at night any¬ 
how; he don’t like for nobody to 
fish down here at night. I guess he 
called you then.” 

“You’re sure they’re in there are 
you? You don’t think they could of 
got out somewhere else and you 
missed seeing them?” 

“No, sir. We called and called 
but they didn’t answer.” 

“OK, Prince. We’ll keep looking. 
But I want to find ’em if they’re 
in there. I don’t want to spend the 
night down here.” 

“Me neither. I’ve got to work 
tomorrow and I need some sleep.” 

“You be damn sure you stay 
down here, though,” the sheriff 
said. He was speaking with author¬ 
ity, now. He did it awkwardly, 
haltingly, as if he had little practice 
speaking from behind a badge and 
gun. “I want you down here to tell 
those boys when they get away from 
the spot where you think they went 
down. Go over and take a look now 



and see if you think they’re seach- 
ing in the right place with the 
hooks.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll go look, right now.” 

When Prince had gone, the deputy 
asked, “Who is that nigger, sheriff?” 

“He’s Prince Dye. One of the 
meanest niggers in this county.” 

“Well, is he white, sheriff?” 

“Naw. His granddaddy was white, 
though. His granddaddy was old 
man Winston Osborne. Nobody 
ever proved it. But everybody 
knows it.” 

“Do you think he’s telling the 
truth about them niggers being in 
there?” Joe asked. 

“Yeh. I’m afraid so. It’s one 
of the few times I’ve ever thought 
he was telling the truth, but I 
reckon he is this time. Wish he 
wasn’t though.” 

A few feet from the sheriff and his 
deputy two men stood talking. One 
was a tall, unshaven mechanic. He 
smoked steadily on a short stub'of 
a cigar. The other had on a pair 
of dress trousers and a sport coat. 
In his hand were a pencil and a 
pad. With his other hand he re¬ 
peatedly flicked ashes from a ciga¬ 
rette. 

“Do you think they’re in there?” 
It was the reporter. He spoke like 
a stranger on a bus who was expect¬ 
ing a long, tiresome trip. 

“I’ll bet a dollar they’re in there. 
And they’ll find them right under 
the boat. You wait and see.” 

“Yeh. That’s about right, I 
guess.” 

A third man walked up. “Who 
said something about betting?” 

“I said I’d bet a dollar they’re 
both in there,” answered the me¬ 
chanic. 

“OK. You’ve got a bet.” 

Farther out, on the rim of the 
small, curious crowd, a group of 
Negroes stood. There was Lillie 
Covington. She was the mother of 
Nicy and Lee. She whimpered, 
inwardly, like a young dog, and 
repeatedly wiped her face with a 
small, dirty handkerchief. Two of 
her sisters stood by, one on each 
side holding her arms to support 
her. Edward Covington stood a 
few feet in front of his wife, facing 
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her. He smoked wearily, deliber¬ 
ately. His face was passive. He 
spoke to no one. 

“Hey, Ray. Ray! Move the boat 
back this way a little and try again.” 
It was the sheriff’s voice, loud. He 
was talking to one of the men in 
the search boat. 

“OK. Back toward you.” The 
voice sounded far away, and as it 
reached the shore a slight echo, 
shrouded, came from the other side 
of the small lake. 

The stilled crowd waited. There 
was sudden motion in the boat. An 
extra spotlight from another car 
went on. The beam played on the 
trees along the opposite shore for 
a minute, then slowly slid across the 
water and settled on the boat. 

“We’ve got something.” It was 
that voice from the boat again. And 
this time the echo was clearer. 
There was a ring in the end of the 
last word as it came back from the 
somber woods on the other side of 
the lake. 

Hurriedly the sheriff stepped 
through the three or four people 
between him and the water’s edge. 
“What is it, Ray?” 

“Can’t tell yet. We’ve got some¬ 
thing though.” The echo, slower 
this time, came distinctly. 

“Bring it to shore, Ray.” The 
sheriff cupped his hands around his 
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mouth to make his voice carry over 
the water. 

Lethargically the boat turned. A 
slight ripple was visible behind the 
boat. One man had his hand over 
the side, pulling something along 
in the water. 

The crowd gathered closer to the 
edge of the water. The sheriff urged 
the group to move back to let the 
boat come in. 

One man on the shore started 
into the water. He had on hip boots 
and he waded cautiously toward the 
boat. The man who had been tow¬ 
ing something leaned over. The 
man in the hip boots reached out, 
took hold, and started moving back 
to shore. At the edge of the water 
two men met him. They splashed 
noisily in stagnant water as they 
reached for the black mass. Their 
voices muttered to each other as 
they decided which side to lift. Then, 
suddenly, you could see it. 

It was a body. A body of a 
Negro. But it was neither Nicy nor 
Lee. 

It was the body of Roberta. 

They laid it there, on the ground. 
Nobody spoke for a few minutes. 
They just didn’t know what to say. 

Her body was small, young. It 
lay there on the wet ground, naked, 
and the skin around her knees and 
elbows and on her stomach had 
already begun to wrinkle, like a 
hand too long in the water. 

Then the sheriff stepped forward 
slowly. He looked a minute at her 
body. As he looked, the eyes be¬ 


came visible and both of them were 
crossed and staring toward the small 
nose. 

“Joe. Joe.” The sheriff called his 
deputy calmly. “Call that Prince 
nigger over here.” 

Joe turned to look for Prince. 
He saw a dark form slip swiftly past 
the back of one of the trucks that 
had been furnishing light. He 
stepped to the edge of the crowd 
and listened a minute. The crowd 
was still quiet, too surprised to talk, 
too surprised to know what to say. 
He heard twigs cracking and the 
brush of a low branch as Prince 
ran into the darkness of the woods. 

Reporting to the sheriff, Joe said, 
“He’s run, sheriff. Took off into 
the woods just as they laid her up 
here on the ground.” 

The mechanic moved back from 
the crowd. His friend with whom 
he had made the bet came over. 
“Do you think they’re in there, the 
boys I mean?” 

‘I don’t know. But the bet still 
stands.” He reached into his pocket 
for a new cigar. 


I SAW THE SOVIETS 

(Continued from page eleven ) 
sufficiently trained. Their most 
serious drawback was the fact that 
they were unacquainted with the 
workings of modem civilization. 

For the period of 48 hours after 
entrance into the city, the Russian 
soldiers were given permission by 
their superiors to rob and plunder 
without being punished in any way. 
It seemed that most of the Russian 
soldiers had come as far west as 
Budapest and yet had no knowl¬ 
edge of a watch or of how to tell 
time. During this period of plunder¬ 
ing many of the city dwellers were 
forced to part from their watches. 
Since they knew nothing of watches, 
on the first day they would “accept” 
watches that were out of order, but 
soon they were enlightened and from 
then on they would listen to every 
watch before taking it. After ac¬ 
quiring seyeral watches they would 
display them with pride by fastening 
several on each arm. To the average 
Hungarian they looked quite ridicu- 
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lous. We would consider a time 
piece as one of the most widely used 
and known articles of our everyday 
life. But to a Russian soldier such 
an article was such a novelty that 
he would have started a fight or 
even killed someone in order to 
own it. 

One afternoon in 1946 there was 
a wreck on one of Budapest’s boule¬ 
vards, involving a Russian military 
truck which for some unknown 
reason had stopped on the track in 
front of an approaching streetcar. 
After the crash an intoxicated Rus¬ 
sian soldier began arguing with the 
streetcar driver. The argument 
ended by the Russian soldier shoot¬ 
ing the driver. No accounts of this 
incident were given by any of the 
Budapest newspapers or radios. The 
explanation for the lack of reports 
is the fact that all newspapers and 
radio networks are controlled by 
the Hungarian government which in 
turn was controlled by the higher 
authorities in the Kremlin. 

Soon after the entrance of the 
Russian Army into Budapest, the 
Communist machine was put into 
operation. Their first move was to 
revise all books used in Hungarian 
schools. History books, especially, 
received much attention, in order 
to change them for the building up 
of the Soviet Union in the eyes of 
Hungary’s youth. The plan of the 
Communist system is to advance 
their ideas through the youth of the 
nation and not the adults. Today 
there is a possibility of saving the 
youth of the satellites from the 
poison spread of Communism. But 
this opportunity will not last long, 
because with every month and year 
the time is approaching when the 
now innocent young . people will 
grow into strong supporting pillars 
of the Communist movement. The 
laborers • were not forced to join 
the Communist party, but unless 
they did so they were not given any 
promotion in their positions. Be¬ 
cause of the extreme difference in 
prices and wages people were fight¬ 
ing for their existence. This situa¬ 
tion practically forced the average 
worker to join the party. 

Although the economic situation 


was very critical, freedom of re¬ 
ligion was observed by the Com¬ 
munists. This may be contrary to 
the conceptions held by many 
Americans as to Russia and her 
tolerance of religious freedom. I 
can testify to the fact that at no 
time were any of the worship serv¬ 
ices held in Budapest interfered 
with by the Russians. If these 
meetings would have had any politi¬ 
cal nature, I’m sure they would 
have had to be discontinued imme¬ 
diately. Many of the people did not 



dare to express openly their opposi¬ 
tion to Communism but their stand 
is known. They were wholeheartedly 
in opposition to all concepts of 
Communism. 

I truely believe that at least 
eighty-five per cent of the Hungarian 
people are against Communism and 
all it advocates. If they will have 
the proper support and leadership, 
their hearts and strength will be 
supporting the western nations in 
combating our great common en¬ 
emy. 


DUET IN REMEMBRANCE 

(Continued from page thirteen) 
that Mr. Vincent had not committed 
suicide. 

Sometime ago I came to know 
my childhood convictions bore a 
note of truth. Mr. Vincent’s widow 
invited me to supper one Sunday 
night. I accepted the invitation, for 
since the death of her husband I 
have kept up her acquaintance. I 
sometimes feel a bit guilty about 
this matter in that I realize now 
my friendship for Mrs. Vincent 
stems wholly from a more or less 
subconscious desire to find in her 


the dear friend of my childhood I 
had in her husband. She has never 
fulfilled the requirements. I have 
come to understand her, however, 
and now like her for herself. 

This particular Sunday was the 
first time I became struck with how 
old she appears of late., She has 
always seemed a very active woman, 
and I had never before thought of 
her as growing old. As we sat down 
to the table I noted how the light 
has faded from her eyes. Only a 
flicker remains. 

As generally happens when we 
are alone together, our conversa¬ 
tion turned to remembrances of her 
husband. I told her again for at 
least the thousanth time of the happy 
times he and I used to have together. 
Tears came to her eyes. 

She began to cry in a completely 
disconcerting and hopeless manner. 
It was not the gentle tears of fond 
remembrance and sorrowing senti¬ 
mentality that welled in her eyes. 
It was the bitter tears of regret and 
anguish. I had never before seen 
her act in this manner. 

Her voice broke and she cried 
out, “I killed him, John. I killed 
him.” 

I tried to comfort her. She could 
not control herself. 

She became more rational and 
began to talk incessantly. She could 
no longer keep back that which 
had troubled her mind for nearly 
two decades. 

Before the evening was over I 
had heard her full story. She was 
convinced that the depression had 
not been the reason for Mr. Vin¬ 
cent’s suicide. She placed his death 
in her own hands. 

“I killed him. Do you under¬ 
stand? I killed him just as surely 
as if I had tied the rope around his 
neck. I nagged him to death. He 
didn’t care that much about money. 
He could have always made a decent 
living, depression or no depression. 
I nagged him to death. I nagged 
him until he just didn’t want to live. 
Can you understand that John?” 

I mumbled something. 

“You remember how he acted 
with you, John. He was after the 
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affection he never received from me. 
I nagged him to death.” 

I went away not knowing my own 
mind. I knew she was telling the 
truth as she knew it. I wondered 
if I now had knowledge of a perfect 
murder. 

Shortly after our conversation, 
Mrs. Vincent was committed to a 
mental institution. 

I tell you of this matter so that 
you may better understand my pres¬ 
ent thoughts. A rather singular 
incident occurred yesterday. For 
some reason it made me think once 
again of the Vincents. I wish to 
know why. I wish to know if there 
is any reason for it or if it is just 
a product of my imagination. Bear 
in mind that I am, perhaps, over¬ 
sensitive, but see if you do not 
observe some similarity. 

Last night I went up to our club 
house, which, most of the time, 
finds more use as a barroom. Quite 
a few people had dropped in for 
drinks. As usual, there were several 
guests present whose names I did 
not know. I nodded to a couple of 
acquaintances and went over and 
sat at the bar. I ordered a drink 
and began taking notice of what was 
going on around me. 

The center of attraction was a 
completely charming young lady 
whom I had never seen before. She 
was the only woman in the club- 
room. Think not for a moment 
that any of the men there were 
conscious of this lack of femininity. 
This young lady was radiant. She 
flitted around from one group of 
men to another. Everyone was 
fascinated by her charms. She 
seemed so fresh, so simple, so naive. 
None of the men talked with the 
accustomed vulgarity behind her 
back such as one usually hears in 
situations of this kind. 
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Someone put a quarter in the 
juke box. Someone asked the young 
lady for a dance. She accepted. A 
stag line formed if such may be 
called. She was quickly out of one 
pair of arms and into another. When 
the music stopped she was laughing. 
Everyone was smiling. Everyone 
was having a good time. 

Someone lifted the lady and sat 
her on the bar. The men gathered 
round and there were laughing and 
joking. 

Someone played the juke box 
again. The lady started singing. All 
the men joined in except myself and 
a fellow at the’ other end of the bar. 
We just sat and drank and watched 
the proceedings. 

I got up and walked over to the 
fellow at the other end of the bar. 
One of the young lady’s more 
ardent admirers had spilled some 
beer on my trousers. I wanted to 
get out of his way. 

The fellow at the other end of 
the bar didn’t have much to say. 
We just sat and watched the pro¬ 
ceedings. I remarked upon the 
charm of the young lady. He just 
nodded his head. 

Someone came over and asked 
if he were having a good time. He 
mumbled “yes.” He seemed to 
wince from a pat on the shoulder. 
He obviously wanted to remain 
alone. Something was troubling 
him very much. He acted if his 
girl had jilted him or something. It 
came to my mind that the fascinat¬ 
ing young lady must have noted his 
behavior. She hadn’t laughed and 
joked with him as with the other 
fellows. I was suddenly aware of 
this fact, as I remember back over 
the evening. I could well under¬ 
stand any lady’s reluctance to ap¬ 
proach such a moody fellow. 

I tried again to start a conver¬ 
sation. It didn’t pan out. The 
fellow seemed friendly enough, 
though at that. He just wasn’t in 
the mood for talking. I could 
appreciate his feelings. I had often 
been down in the dumps myself. 

I began to speculate as to his 
troubles. All kinds of things popped 
to my mind—money trouble, lost his 
job; had a quarrel with a foreman 


or something, lost his best friend 
—women. 

I caught myself and ordered an¬ 
other beer. What the hell business 
was it of mine what was troubling 
this guy? I didn’t have to be con¬ 
cerned about it, Besides, there was 
a pretty girl on hand to admire 
from a distance. Through the course 
of the evening she had lost none of 
her lustre. Or maybe the beer made 
it seem that way. It didn’t matter. 

The young lady was now mimick¬ 
ing a well known character around 
town. She was pretty good at it. 
Everyone laughed. Someone told 
her she ought to have been an 
actress. She thanked her admirer 
and remarked that she had done 
quite a bit of acting when she was 
in high school. 

My friend at the bar got up and 
walked out the back somewhere. 

A friend came over, and we be¬ 
gan to talk. I remarked to him 
about the charm of the young lady. 
He asked me how her husband 
was. I told him I didn’t know her 
husband. 

“Why,” he said, “You’ve been 
sitting beside him most of the eve¬ 
ning. Didn’t you know?” 


THE HOLY SINNER 

(Continued from page fifteen) 
the Duke had almost despaired of 
having an heir, the pair was hailed 
with delight and grew up as the 
cynosure of all eyes, almost as one 
person. 

Willigis and Sibylla grew up to be 
such lovely children, and tljen such 
lovely young people, that they be¬ 
came persuaded that there were no 
other young people so lovely, of 
either sex, or of such high rank, 
or so fastidious anywhere in the 
world. This fatal delusion of theirs, 
intensifying their natural - affection 
for each other, leads them to disre¬ 
gard convention and assume the 
role of lovers. The two continue to 
live together in happy innocence 
until Sibylla becomes pregnant. 
Then, in their despair, they appeal 
to one of the Barons, the Sieur, 
the Sieur Eisengrein rather than 
expose the incident to public 















Census. Willigis is sent on a 
crusade, where he is killed before 
reaching his destination, and the 
baby boy is put into a little boat 
and committed to the mercy of God 
and the waves of the wild North 
Sea. Sibylla continues to live and 
govern, but she refuses to marry. 
From all Christendom suitors come, 
for her duchy is rich and she is 
beautiful, but the delusion of special 
grandeur holds her as firmly as ever, 
and the suitors are steadily sent 
away. A Duke Roger, however, 
lustful and obstinate, refuses to take 
no for an answer. He goes to war 
against Sibylla, pens her into the last 
of her towns, struts up and down 
beneath the walls and defeats in 
simple combat the rapidly diminish¬ 
ing supply of her champions. Then, 
of course the hero comes to conquer 
arrogance. 

The hero knight is, of course, the 
lost son who had survived his infant 
voyage, had been picked up by 
fishermen on a small island, and had 
been adopted by an abbot who 
named him Gregory after himself. 
He had early realized that there was 
something mysterious about his 
origin, and as soon as possible had 
set out in a small ship to seek his 
fortune, and, symbolically, his own 
identity. In the language of Clemens 
the narrator: “It was really the most 
dreadful of misfortunes, the most 
improbable of coincidences, the 


most mysterious of God’s designs, 
that the waves brought him back 
in young manhood to the same 
shore from which they had carried 
him away as an infant.” And yet, 
it seems inevitable, for Gregory is 
almost an exact replica of the dead 
Willigis. 

After performing many deeds of 
daring, Gregory defeats the plunder¬ 
ing suitor and wins the Lady of the 
land for his wife. Sibylla soon pre¬ 
sents Gregory with an heir and they 
live together in happy prosperity 
for three years before discovering 
their identities and relationship. 

Gregory sentences Sibylla to the 
role of a roadside Samaritan while 
he, overwhelmed by his sense of 
guilt, sets out to do penance by 
having himself chained to a little, 
barren rock island. After seventeen 
years, however, a divine call rescues 
Gregory from isolation to assume 
the papal throne. The story ends 
on a happy, platonic note, as, purged 
of its sins, the family is re-united 
once more. 

The reader’s credulity is severely 
strained regarding the possibility of 
Gregory’s survival for seventeen 
years on a barren rock island. Mann 
does not attempt to resolve this 
difficulty, however. In a mock- 
serious tone of comic improvisation, 
he resorts to the cliche “Mother- 
earth,” has Gregory shrink to the 
size of a hedgehog, become covered 


with a thick hair, and live on a milk¬ 
like substance coming from a spring 
in the rock. 

Against the larger design many 
brilliant character creations stand 
out, alive and dynamic in language 
and action, amusing in their petti¬ 
ness, and sympathetic in their 
seriousness. There is the robust 
portrait of the widowed Duke 
Grimald and the portrait of Clemens 
the narrator, who perhaps knows 
more than a monk should about 
life, love, and psychology. There 
is Gregory who, like Oedipus of 
the Greek myth tried to outpenance 
penance; and Sibylla, who could 
and would have taken her extra¬ 
ordinary experiences in stride were 
it not for the fact that convention 
demanded a appropriate demonstra¬ 
tion of a horror she really did not 
feel. A tender and amusing portrait 
is developed of the two Romans to 
whom the same vision of the bleed¬ 
ing lamb appeared with instructions 
to find Gregory, one of them feeling 
slightly superior because of a detail 
in the vision which had escaped the 
other. 

Clemens, the narrator, once re¬ 
marked that “it is not clear in what 
language I write, nor in what time.” 
Mann’s German is never easy to 
translate and certainly this mixture 
of archaic and High German form 
must have given the translator a 
difficult time. However, H. T. Lowe- 
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Porter does her spirited best to 
capture the intriguing charm and 
natural rhythm of the original 
version. 

For readers who merely like a 
good story, The Holy Sinner is 
definitely recommended. Those in¬ 
clined to look for deeper motives 
may readily recognize Mann’s pre¬ 
occupation with the eternally con¬ 
trasting and warring elements of 
love and death, eroticism and sin, 
and religious and implied skepticism 
that are here given an entirely fresh 
treatment within a splendid narrative 
framework. 

RIVER OF THE SUN 

(Continued from page fifteen) 
zation in River of the Sun fails to 
achieve the excellence of the 
descriptive passage. Ullman seems 
to be essentially lacking in the all- 
important quality of bringing his 
characters to life, although when 
confronted by particular problems, 
they do assume a degree of liveli¬ 
ness. Each character, inwardly 
motivated by a different force, 
strives toward the subjugation of 
the jungle and the eventuality which 
is hoped lies beyond. The jungle 
becomes representative of the goal 
in life for which mankind is eternally 
striving; and when frustrated in their 
attempts, the jungle remains the 
unconquerable protagonist. 

Mr. Ullman, in addition to his 
status as novelist, playwright, and 
short-story writer, is reputedly one 
of the world’s foremost mountain- 
climbers. In 1935 he was awarded 
membership in the American Alpine 
Society, which limits its members 
to those having surmounted certain 
peaks. 

Following graduation from 
Princeton in 1929, Mr. Ullman 
achieved limited successes as a 
Broadway playwright, and even¬ 
tually joined the ranks of the Ameri¬ 
can adventure novelists. 


RETURN TO PARADISE 

(Continued from page fifteen) 
reader could see from the essay 
what I thought about a given island; 
which from the fictional story he 
could determine what the island 
thought about itself.” 

One might well wonder at the 
magnitude of such a statement if it 
were made by any author of the past 
or the present and consider him 
either a true master of the art or 
a fool who hopes to deceive us into 
thinking that he is. I quite realize 
the difficulty of dealing with facts 
and then fitting a piece of fiction to 
those facts or the general impression 
that surrounds them, and although I 
am all too familiar with the his¬ 
torical novel which blends fact with 
fiction, I also know that no one 
of those who have written a his¬ 
torical novel has made the mistake 
of placing a history book and his 
novel in the same volume so that 
the reader could and would examine 
the discrepancies of his story or 
realize the injustices that he might 
have committed against his par¬ 
ticular subject. Michener is then 
sticking his neck a long way out 
with the mere form of his book. 

Michener deals with a variety of 
topics from the Polynesian civili¬ 
zation to the more western culture 
of Austria and New Zealand, and 
his essays tell a great many inter¬ 
esting things about them. The essays 
are well written and do much to 
bring worthwhile knowledge to the 
reading public about the little known 
or understood situations that exist 
on the islands that form a link in 
our vital western defense line. 
Michener would be better off if he 
had stopped with his essays in spite 
of their worthiness or their excel¬ 
lence because he falls down in his 
attempt at fiction in the very form 
that brought him acclaim in his 
first book—the short story. It is 
no end of wonder to me that a 
foreign setting seems to provide an 
incentive to place characters in the 
story that are anything but foreign 
to the author or the reader. Mich- 
ener’s stories take place on various 
islands around Australia and even 
in the Pacific Ocean itself, but he 


persists in centering his action 
around Americans or an American. 

The use of the familiar is to have 
the reader, “—determine what the 
island thought about itself,” is an 
admission of his inability to meet 
the demands of his own statement 
of purpose. He further proves his 
inability or his unwillingness to 
conform with his own demands by 
either ignoring his essay as with 
the essay, Guadalcanal, and the 
story which bears the interesting j 

title. The Story, which tells us noth¬ 
ing about the island of Guadalcanal, 
or he tries to follow his facts so 
closely that the result is a story j 
with vague plot and no character. i 
The overall result in either case is 
fiction of no better caliber than j 
that found in the Saturday Evening j 
Post —not very good to say the least. j 
Mr. Michener has a long way to 
go to return to the quality of fiction 
that was found in Tales Of The 
South Pacific, but he has come forth 
with a form of writing which he has 
not attempted until this time—the 
essay. If the book is to be saved 
it is the good quality of its essays 
that will be its salvation because 
they do make interesting and worth¬ 
while reading. 


SING OF WAKE FOREST 

(Continued from page seventeen) 
Where Freedom’s bracing air 
Forever blows; 

For all the paths of life, 

O’er mount, through fen, 

She bids her sons become 
Strong, sturdy men. 

On their twin peaks of fame 
Her daughters stand 
Bestowing gracious gifts 
With bounteous hand; 

Praise, praise their glorious names, 
Shout, shout, hurrah! 
Philomathesia 
Euzelia. 

“O, Alma Mater,” by Dr. Paschal 
was written to the melody of “Mary¬ 
land.” In an interview with Dr. 
Paschal, he reminisced the glorious 
past of the era of the first songs, 
and, with an enthusisatic expression 
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in his eyes that recalled his inspira¬ 
tion for writing them, sang some 
lines from most of his own composi¬ 
tions. 

“O, Alma Mater, ’tis thy name 

That lights our path to glory 
We’ll ever spread thy matchless 
fame 

In wor^Js and song and story 
So sound her name through all the 
land, 

Let triumphs ring on every hand, 
Let praises all our hearts command; 

Hail, Hail to thee, Wake Forest! 

And with true hearts we greet the 
hour 

That calls us to our duty 
We trust our Alma Mater’s power 

To round our lives with beauty. 
And all the while our hearts are 
free, 

Our souls are full of jollity 
And singing in their joy and glee, 

Hail, Hail to thee, Wake Forest! 

Her sturdy sons from far and near 

Look back to Alma Mater; 
With many a prayer, with ne’er a 
fear 

They bless their dear Wake 
Forest; 

And as they rise from height to 
height, 

And stand as victors in the flight, 
They sing the mother of their might 

Hail, Hail to thee, Wake Forest! 

“Dear Old Wake Forest,” our 
most loved Alma Mater song, was 
born in that same productive era, 
somewhere between 1902-1907. Dr. 
Paschal says that he wants credit 
for writing it given to Eatman. He 
said that they worked on it together, 
but it was essentially Eatman’s 
composition. The melody is an old 
Thuringian folk song. 

“O, Here’s To Wake Forest,” 
1905, by Charles P. Weaver was 
the. first fight song. It caught the 
spirit of Wake Forest and, com¬ 
bined with the lively tempo of an 
old English folk song, came to be 
a n essential part of the atmosphere 
at all athletic events even until to¬ 
day. 

The next song was written for the 



Centennial Commencement Cele¬ 
bration in 1934 by Dr. Paschal. 
The melody is the stately and beauti¬ 
ful Austrian National Hymn. 

“Hail, Wake Forest, Alma Mater, 
A hundred years now crown thy 
head 

Praise we then our great Creator, 
Who through all the years has 
led, 

May thy torch of truth grow 
brighter, 

Still supplied with grace divine; 
Clear and strong and ever brighter 
On the path of wisdom shine. 

Ne’er forgot by thy great mission, 
Fire the heart of noble youth. 
Guide them with thy safe tuition 
To the fount of living truth; 
Courage, faith and power inspiring, 
Fit their souls for high imprise, 
Patiently to toil and rise. 

Dearest Mother, hear the laudings 
Of thy sons of other days 
Sons who won the world’s ap- 
plaudings, 

Sons whose deeds proclaim thy 
praise; 

Sons whose spirit knew no terror, 
Or in high or lowly place, 

Sons who braved the frowns of 
error, 

Sons who served with Christlike 
grace. 

Alma Mater, our dear Mother 
Honored ever, honored now, 

Be it ours to add another 
To the laurels on thy brow! 

O Wake Forest, how we love thee, 
Dowered with thy fostering care, 
Kindest Heaven smile above thee, 
God exalt and keep thee fair.” 


In 1939, Dr. Robert Helm, then 
known as Bobby Helm, and Jack 
Sawyer gave us words and music 
respectively for “Sing of Wake 
Forest.” Jack had been exploring 
themes for possible songs as a 
pleasant pastime and one day per¬ 
fected one and asked Dr. Helm to 
write a college song to'it. It was 
the first Alma Mater with original 
words and music. 

“Sing of Wake Forest 

Bard of all college lays; 

Sing her a song of praise, 

Tell of her pow’r. 

Pluck now thy golden lyre, 

Wake Forest hearts inspire 
Fill us with zeal and fire; 

Through every hour. 

Sons of Wake Forest, 

Honor her name with song, 
Steadfast thru ages long, 

May she ever be. 

Long may her banner bright, 
Gleam in the morning light • 
Long may she grow in might, 
Noble and free.” 

In 1943, forty years after his first 
song, Charles P. Weaver, then 
teacher and writer, again lauded 
Wake Forest in the hymn type 
“Gentle Mother.” ... It is expres¬ 
sive of the nostalgia one feels who 
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no longer is in college, but has 
matured under the lasting influences 
of his first college. He died soon 
after writing it. Dr. Hubert McNeill 
Poteat composed the music. 

“Old Wake Forest, Gentle Mother 
We, thy children, joyful sing; 

Join our voices with each other, 
Praise today to thee we bring; 
Though we hail from headlands, 
mountains, 

Though of many creeds we be, 
Though we’ve drunk from many 
fountains 

We are one in love with thee; 

Ever onward, ever upward, 

Lead us gently by the hand, 

Ever, Gentle Mother, onward, 

Lead us still, thy loyal band. 

Alma Mater, we invoke thee, 

Let us see thy shining face; 

Let us feel, we now implore thee, 
All thy true enduring grace; 

With thy wisdom, Gentle Mother, 
Gives us eyes that we may see 
Truth our goal, our sacred duty; 
Truth alone can make us free. 

On thy banner ever glorious 
Truth forever shall appear; 

Crown thy children’s hopes vic¬ 
torious 

With the love that casts out fear. 

Old Wake Forest, Gentle Mother; 
Old sons shall come to thee; 

Come to love thy holy visage 
In the years that are to be; 

Give them richly of thy bounty 
Generous, and naught withhold; 
Give them courage for the battle, 
Give them wisdom, make them 
bold; 

May they feel thy benediction 
As their names and fame are 
known; 

Smile upon each new achieve- , 
ment; 

Love and crown them for thine 
own.” 

There is a definite contrast in 
the various songs written in praise 
of our college, but there is a kinship 
of Spirit... an indelible impression 
of Wake Forest in all her moods, 
that will challenge our best selves 
in later years. Our College Songs 


are a sort of literature ... a story, 
telling of the love and devotion 
inspired by our Alma Mater. 

With “Football Song” the story 
grows longer—through one so fit¬ 
tingly capable. 


WHAT DO WE HAVE TO LOSE? 

(Continued from page eighteen) 
hectic social whirl which character¬ 
izes many small schools. Studies 
may hold a monopoly on his time. 
His interest in activities outside the 
classroom may be negligible. The 
“bookworm”’ type thrives in such 
an environment of largeness and 
social isolation. 

With regard to George Washing¬ 
ton University, the factor of size 
proved to be the insurmountable 
barrier which kept me from ever 



feeling myself to be a true part of 
the school. The University is huge. 
Think of it this way: a city is 
defined as an incorporated, politi¬ 
cally limited area with a population 
of at least two thousand five hun¬ 
dred people. Using these terms, 
George Washington had enough 
students in the school year 1948-49 
to form approximately five legally 
defined cities—over twelve thousand 
students. 

The size factor can be further 
illustrated by the largeness of my 
classes. One class in particular 
stands out — American history. 
There were three hundred of us in 
this course, and during the entire 
year, I never knew the name of any 
student sitting beside me or nearby. 
There was a lack of the air of in¬ 
formality, of spontaneous group 
discussions, of the all-important 
personal touch which we find in 


most of our classes here. Student- 
professor relations were virtually 
non-existent. I never considered 
talking over matters pertaining to 
the history courses, which might be 
causing me difficulty, with the pro¬ 
fessor. He didn’t even know my 
name. And you know, it’s very 
hard to discuss problems with a 
stranger. Even in my small classes 
—those with less than fi/ty students 
—I felt vaguely ill at ease. It is 
hard to define the feeling of not 
belonging, but in every class, this 
feeling persisted, blocking any at¬ 
tempt on my part to become more 
than “politely” friendly to those 
around me. 

Largeness by itself could not have 
produced such indifference and 
aloofness in me, and, for that matter, 
the majority of the other students, 
but largeness coupled with the fact 
that George Washington University 
is essentially a commuter school 
more fully explains why such feel¬ 
ings arose. .No more than two or 
three hundred of the coeds lived 
in university dormitories, and the 
majority of these girls were from 
other parts of the country and the 
world. Most of the students com¬ 
muted each day from home to 
school, and it is more readily under¬ 
stood why getting well-acquainted 
with others was such a difficult 
process when this factor is con¬ 
sidered. Try to imagine what 
Wake Forest would be like without 
dormitory life. To you, it is in¬ 
conceivable. Living with other girls 
in the dormitory, developing friend¬ 
ships which often become so firm 
as to last a lifetime, the wonderful 
“hen parties” and coffee sessions— 
all of these are so much a part of 
Wake Forest, but at George Wash¬ 
ington University, you are never 
around a group of students long 
enough to develop such contacts. 
There were groups on the campus 
which specalized in social activities 
—the sororities and fraternities. 
But somehow, I didn’t believe that 
I would fit into sorority life. The 
idea of having my friends hand 
picked by a group of girls who 
measure a girl not so much by her 
personal character but by her 
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financial status and wardrobe or by 
her “date ability” left a bad taste 
in my mouth. That, to me, wasn’t 
friendship. I would have been a 
terrible misfit in any such organi¬ 
zation. 

A large school, a commuter 
school, a school of cliques, a 
heterogeneous student body, a gov¬ 
ernment workers school ... all of 
these factors were the barriers to my 
having that sense of belonging. A 
marvelous school, academically, but 
a sad disappointment in other re¬ 
spects. Who was the failure? The 
University? Or was it I who failed? 

We had both been at fault. The 
university’s main faults I have dis¬ 
cussed. I erred in that I did not 
consider the limitations which large¬ 
ness placed on the university’s 
relations to its students. Wake 
Forest had spoiled me by its display 
of personal interest in every phase 
of my life here. It never occurred 
to me that all schools do not, can¬ 
not go out of their way to make 
it known how welcome you are, 
as is the policy here. I was unpre¬ 
pared for the transition from a small 
school to a large school, a large 
school which I always referred to 
as “The Factory,” because of its 
mass production, impersonal sys¬ 
tem of education. 

My return to Wake Forest has 
Prompted quite a few people to ask 
my reasons for coming back. It is 
extremely difficult to offer a satis¬ 
factory explanation to their ques¬ 
tions. I tell them that the principal 
cause for my re-enrollment at Wake 
Forest was that I did not fit into 
the established scheme of things at 
George Washington University, and 
this is true, but only a part of the 
fruth. It is highly probable that I 
myself do not know all the reasons, 
hut this I do know: at Wake Forest, 
f feel a part of the school, and I 
feel at ease. I like to walk across 
*he campus and exchange “hi’s” 
with every student I meet, whether 
f know him or not. I like to stop 
and chat a moment with friends 
before class, I like the coke sessions 

the bookstore and the discussions 
m the dormitory with the other 
fiirls. In other words, I like the 


personal touch which is the trade¬ 
mark of Wake Forest. 

In a few years, Wake Forest Col¬ 
lege will move to Reynolda. Un¬ 
doubtedly, it will be a bigger, a 
better Wake Forest in terms of 
buildings and related facilities, but 
will it still retain those characteris¬ 
tics so highly regarded by all of us? 
Can Wake Forest expand materially 
into a large school with all the ad¬ 
vantages which a large school offers 
and still remain a little school in 
spirit? 

Twenty years from now, maybe 
my questions can be answered. In 
1971, I would like to travel to 
Reynolda and see for myself whether 
or not my ffears for the future were 
groundless. If I walk across the 
campus twenty years from now and 
if I am still greeted with a smile and 
a “hi,” then I will know that the 
school’s alterations have been only 
in physical terms. Let Wake Forest 
progress! Let it broaden its edu¬ 
cational scope and modify itself to 
fit the needs of succeeding genera¬ 
tions, but please let it remain the 
old Wake Forest in spirit, the Wake 
Forest which has given the truly 
“liberal” education to its students 
of the past. 


TO KINDLE A CONCERN 

(Continued from page nineteen ) 
Confederate flags waving to the tune 
of “Dixie,” plus the continuous 
reference to “The rise of the South,” 
would convince anyone that the 
students were unwilling to recognize 
the existence of any people or place 
other than the Southland. Even 
though such juvenile displays of af¬ 
fection for the South may be noth¬ 
ing more than a “fad,” their 
contribution to an indelible provin¬ 
cial outlook permits a somewhat 
concerted disregard for a broader 
loyalty. If the freshmen must wave | 
something, why could it not be a 
United Nations flag? 

Hand in hand with the sectional¬ 
ism of southern students goes the 
matter of racial prejudices and 
discrimination. Of course, this 
problem is existent throughout the 
world, but the attitude of the South 


serves as the best immediate exam¬ 
ple. Students fail to have contact 
with the racial minorities inhabiting 
the same community as they. How 
can the college student be interested 
in an understanding of foreign 
peoples when he is not given or 
does not take the chance to under¬ 
stand the colored student, and vice 
versa? A few Southern schools are 
slowly opening their doors to Negro 
students, usually by court order, 
but the vast majority of the Southern 
educational institutions have no 
relationship with the Negro. Such 
an undesirable condition establishes 
a basis for criticism by any group 
opposing progression towards inter¬ 
national understanding. 

The general attitude of the college 
students shown towards any occur¬ 
rences, political or social, national 
or international, taking place outside 
the rock wall is one of almost com¬ 
plete apathy. The few students who 
do read newspapers seldom peruse 
more than the comics and the sports 
pages. Topics of conversation re¬ 
volve around “fra'ts,” “dates,” and 
game scores rather than “Point 
Four” or Nations Unies. Even the 
few visiting lecturers to the isolated 
campuses are ignored for the less- 
disturbing features of the cinema. 
Certainly, most campuses have one 
or two student groups, such as the 
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International Relations Club or the 
World Federalists whose concern 
is the understanding of world affairs, 
but it is a small effort, concerning 
very few students. 

To say that the college itself is 
fulfilling the duty of promoting 
world understanding would be 
completely unjustifiable. An exam¬ 
ination of the curriculum of the 
Southern college reveals a noticeable 
lack of any courses relating spe¬ 
cifically to a personal grasp of inter¬ 
nationalism. There are history, 
government, sociology, and foreign 
language studies whose facts and 
figures are so categorically arranged 
to have the minimum effect in appli¬ 
cation by the student. The tradi¬ 
tional studies have proven their 
worth in the past and may continue 
to do so, but the college curriculum 
is not contemporary with the de¬ 
mands of the rest of the world at 
present, much less the future. This 
situation remains in the college as 
traditional as the ivy-covered build¬ 
ings because of. the reluctance to 


change the program of the old 
institution. In some cases, the 
faculty members are for a large 
part, “old grads,” steeped in the 
heritage of their alma mater and 
determined to carry on its traditions. 
Men with new and sometimes 
radical ideas, representing a greater 
cross section of opinion which is 
necessary for progressive develop¬ 
ment, are barred from the hallowed 
halls. Academic freedom not only 
suffers at the hands of “loyalty 
oaths” but seems relative to the 
particular institution. This limiting 
of ideas to the students and lack 
of directed study of internationalism 
obscures the scope of vision and 
advancement. 

However, some progressive steps 
are taking place which brighten the 
picture to a slight degree. The 
number of foreign student exchange 
programs is growing rapidly and 
almost every college campus boasts 
several foreigners. They bring a 
contact with and some understand¬ 
ing of the “outside world” and 


establish a sort of kinship between 
the college and the represented 
country. But still the individual 
student’s relationship with the new¬ 
comer is slight because of the 
extreme ratio between exchange 
students and regular students. There 
is also a degree of aloofness on the 
part of both students. The notice¬ 
able beneficial results will no doubt 
increase in proportion to the growth 
of the exchange program. 

Some colleges sponsor foreign 
study programs, such as the French 
Program of Smith College, which 
enable their students to study under 
the full impact of the customs and 
conditions of the respective coun¬ 
tries. Still other opportunities for 
foreign study and travel are offered 
by agencies not sponsored directly 
by the colleges. The Rhodes 
Scholarships, the Fulbright Fellow¬ 
ships, National Student Association 
travel programs, National Inter¬ 
collegiate Christian Council inter¬ 
national programs, and others are 
available for a small percentage of 
the students in American colleges. 
Many students and schools cannot 
or do not take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

Even with the realization that 
international co-operation cannot 
become a reality without a willing¬ 
ness to learn about all other people, 
to understand them, and to give 
them friendship, the colleges and 
students fail in their responsibilities 
to the rest of the world as well as 
to themselves. If the dream of a 
united-free-world is to be realized, 
certainly the colleges must play 
their part. They must awaken from 
their lethargy, concentrating time 
and energy to the concern that is 
now before them. 

Turning the spotlight of attention 
to our own campus—what is Wake 
Forest contributing to this final 
goal of international understanding? 
What is being done to bring our 
campus and students into direct 
relationships with foreign influences, 
customs and ideas? 

At the present time there is only 
one country outside the Americas 
represented in the student body and 
none within the faculty, which is 



























indicative of a complete lack of 
participation in the exchange pro¬ 
grams. An occasional summer trip 
to Europe by one or two faculty 
members represents their major 
participation in • foreign relation¬ 
ships. During the past ten years, 
only one student has studied in 
Europe, and that took place after 
his graduation from Wake Forest. 
In the same period of time one 
student has attended a world youth 
meeting in Denmark, and one stu¬ 
dent has served as a student mis¬ 
sionary in Hawaii. The lists of 
thousands of American students 
receiving Fulbright Fellowships 
does not include a single name from 
Wake Forest. Of the more than 800 
students sent abroad to almost all 
of Europe and to portions of Cen¬ 
tral America by the National Stu¬ 
dent Association in 1948-1949 
there is not even one Wake Forest 
student. The National Student 
YMCA and YWCA send 20-30 
students to European work-study 
seminars each summer, continually 
without Wake Forest students. A 
careful survey of other international 
study or travel programs, with the 
exception of the armed forces, would 
reveal, through absentia, the lack of 
interest and emphasis shown by 
Wake Forest and her students. 

Will such an inadequate and 
neglectful attitude continue to be 
representative of Wake Forest? Is 
11 not desirable that we undertake 
n campaign for radical improvement 
m our own very limited foreign 
Policy? Could an interest be created 
among the students to investigate 
and participate in the numerous 
opportunities for foreign scholar¬ 
ships, fellowships, and work-study- 
travel programs? Can we enlarge 
°nr curriculum to include courses 
Pertaining to the problems and 
responsibilities of international citi¬ 
zenship? Would it be possible to 
establish a satisfactory student as 
"'ell as faculty, exchange program 
"nth some of the European schools 
^nd exchange agencies? Could 
Wake Forest make the necessary 
arrangements whereby her qualified 
students would spend their junior 
°r senior year, as part of the regular 



course, studying in the foreign 
school relative to the particular 
field, such as German, French litera¬ 
ture, or English history? Can we 
participate in these and other activi¬ 
ties which would aid in transforming 
the Wake Forest outlook? 

Naturally, the answers to these 
questions will depend upon the con¬ 
cern of those kin to the college. 
Mariy objections and skeptical criti¬ 
cisms will be advanced against any 
attempts to establish a meaningful 
program which would place Wake 
Forest in an international category. 
Nevertheless the obstacles must be 
overcome. We cannot be content 
merely with waiting for and watching 
the development of friendly inter¬ 
national relationships, but must be 
vigorous participators in their pro¬ 
curement. 


THE AWAKENING 

(Continued from page twenty-one) 
his head. The Principal glanced at 
Miss Johnson and continued. 

“It has come to our attention that 
the four of you went on a rather 
extended ‘outing’ last Saturday. Is 
that right?” 

“Yes sir, but what.?” 

“Now exactly what-uh-happened 
on your little trip?—Come now, 
speak up, Sammy. We’re doing this 
for your own good, you know.” 

Mr. Morgan fiddled with the pen¬ 
cil as he spoke. He talked slow 
and seemed to pick out his words 
carefully. Miss Johnson still stood 
by the window, inscrutable. Sammy 
looked at the floor. He didn’t 
understand what was going on. 
Jeeze, you’d think it was against 


the law or something to go on a 
hike. Course everybody knew that 
Mr. Morgan was funny at times, 
but somehow Sammy didn’t exactly 
feel like laughing. He massaged 
the floor a little with his scuffed 
shoe, stood up straight and began 
talking in a high wavering voice. 
Mr. Morgan sat on the roll-top 
desk and Miss Johnson moved in 
a little closer, or 'at least it seemed 
so to Sammy. 

“Well sir, me an’ Joe an’ Caroline 
an’ Doris just decided that we was 
going on a hike Saturday morning. 
Mom packed us a lunch and tole us 
not to go too far and to be back 
early. We went over toward Coal 
Hill, where we play cops ’n’ robbers 
sometimes, an’ just walked on an’ 
on.” Sammy paused and looked at 
his two inquisitors. . “We got over 
to the iron rocks and stopped to 
eat the sandwiches, then we climbed 
around over the rocks for a white, 
and went on over by Farmer Jack¬ 
son’s place. We got to Mineral 
Springs and an ole colored fellow 
came by with a wagon an’ we rode 
back into town with him. There 
wasn’t nothing wrong with that, 
was there, Mr. Morgan?” 

Mr. Morgan and Miss Johnson 
had been listening eagerly for any 
incriminating words from the young 
boy. The Principal hadn’t moved, 
he was still perched on the desk, 
thinking. Miss Johnson sat in one 
of the office chairs, filling it to 
capacity. There was a strained 
silence, then Mr. Morgan glanced 
over at the teacher as though he 
needed assistance. She spoke in 
her usual hard voice. 

“Is that all that happened, 
Sammy?” She stretched the “all” 
until it was thin. “Do you mean 
to tell us that two boys and two 
girls went on a hike and ‘nothing’ 
happened? Come now, Sammy, you 
can’t lie to us. Did you do anything 
that wasn’t nice?” She emphasized 
each word as though it tasted bad 
in her mouth. 

Sammy was totally unprepared 
for anything like this. He stood up, 
pleading. 

“I ain’t lying to you, Miss John- 
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son, honest I ain’t. I don’t know 
what you mean, honest?” 

He sat down, head in hands, 
and broke out in big wet sobs. Miss 
Johnson gave a ‘meaningful’ glance 
to Mr. Morgan. The two crossed 
into the other room and conversed 
in low tones. Sammy waited, still 
sobbing. When they finally came 
back in, it was Mr. Morgan who 
spoke. 

“Now Sammy,” His voice was 
harsh. “I hardly think it necessary 
to go into the ah— lurid details. 
You know as well as we do what we 
want to know.” 

“Mr. Morgan, I’m trying to tell 
you—I told you we just went on 
a hike— just a hike— I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

As Sammy resumed his sobbing, 
there was another look between the 
two teachers. They were not getting 
anywhere and did not like it. Mr. 
Morgan cleared his throat and began 
again, in softer tones. 

“I want you to listen to me, 
Sammy. You know something about 
the Bible, do you not? Yes, that’s 
right. Now, you know what it says 
about lying? Its a bad thing to 
lie and tell things that aren’t true. 
Now, Sammy, all we want to know 
is the truth about Saturday. Will 
you tell us?” 

“Please listen to me Mr. Morgan, 
I ain’t telling you no lie. I told you 
all that we did, honest. I ain’t tell¬ 
ing you no lie.” 

Mr. Morgan eased off the big 
roll top desk when Sammy finished. 
He stooped over it and pulled out 
a drawer. Sammy knew what was 
in that drawer. The Principal 
reached inside and with a slow 
deliberate motion pulled out a pad¬ 
dle. It was a big paddle with round 
holes in it. Swung it around, testing 
it against the air. Sammy flinched. 

“Now son, We’ve asked you in 
a nice way; begged you; pleaded 
with you to tell us the truth and you 
haven’t. I hate to paddle you, 
Sammy, you know that. Are you 
going to make me do it? I’m giving 
you one more chance.” 

Sammy looked at Miss Johnson. 
There was no sympathy on her face. 

3B 


He looked back at Mr. Morgan and 
at the terrible paddle swaying slowly 
in front of him. He tried to tell 
them again that he hadn’t done 
anything, but it was no use. He 
bent over the chair that Mr. Mor¬ 
gan indicated and took the paddling. 
He winced each time the blow fell. 
One, two, three, four—ten times. 

Mr. Morgan was gentle in his 
speech no longer. 

“You may leave now, Sammy, 
and tell Joe to come in.” 

Sammy walked painfully over to 
the door, opened it and went out. 
He sat down gingerly by the others, 
fists balled up and rubbing his eyes. 



“Joe, He says for you to go in.” 

After Joe had closed the door, the 
two girls converged on him with 
anxious questions. 

“What did he do Sammy?” “Why 
did he paddle you?” “What did he 
say?” 

Sammy rubbed his nose with his 
fist and told them what had hap¬ 
pened. They returned to the bench 
afterwards and with many worried 
glances at the door, waited their 
turn. 

Joe came out finally and the two 
girls went in together. Joe was 
mad. Sammy spoke up. 

“What did you say to the old 
geezer?” 

“Well he said that we was ex¬ 
pelled and when we came back, to 
bring our parents with us. I told 
him I would all right an’ he better 
watch out ’cause my old man’ll 
beat hell out’en him. Asking us if 
we did anything that wasn’t nice. 
I know what he was talking about, 
I think, but he oughta had enough 


sense to know we wouldn’t do noth¬ 
ing like that. My ole man’ll fix 
him.” 

And with this outburst, Joe sat 
down and gradually cooled off to 
the point that he could think 
straight. He was the oldest and had 
to hold back the tears that threat¬ 
ened to roll down his cheek at any 
minute. 

When the two girls came out 
sobbing, they picked up their books 
and walked slowly toward home. 
There was almost no conversation 
on the way. The boys shuffled 
along, wondering what their parents 
would say when they got there. 
They wound their way down the 
hillside streets of the small town. 
Usually, when the boys walked the 
two young ladies home, they carried 
their books, but today the girls 
were carrying their own. Somehow 
today was different. When the 
foursome came to the street on 
which the girls lived, they stopped 
instead of continuing to their door¬ 
step. 

“I guess maybe that we had better 
get on home, Doris,” Joe said. 

“Yeah, I suppose that maybe I 
better go on too, Caroline,” Sammy 
ventured. “Me and Joe got some 
work to do.” 

The good-byes were rendered and 
Sammy and Joe wandered down 
toward the river that ran through 
town. It was a hot day and the 
river looked nice and cool. They 
took off their shoes and dangled 
their toes in the water. The water 
swirled around lazily and every 
now and then a piece of wood 
drifted by them. 

“Joe, I wonder if we’ll be like 
that when we grow up? Jeeze, I 
sure hope not. Just think. To have 
to be all mean and dried up like 
that.” 

“I don’t know, Sammy, but I 
guess we got a long time to find 
out. Doggone if it ain’t a nice day 
for swimming though. What do you 
say we go on up to the ‘old hole’ 
and take a dip.” 

“What did you say Joe? Oh, 
yeah, I guess we might as well.” 


















THE SAND LADY 

(Continued from page twenty-five ) 

“Tim.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Irene.” • 

“Hmm, Zip, Tim, Irene—I think 
they’re nice names. My name’s 
Peg gy , but I don’t like it. My 
mother’s name is Peggy.” 

“Peggy’s a sweet name,” replied 
Irene. 

“No it’s not! It’s an awful name 
and I hate it. It’s awful. It’s my 
mother’s name,” screamed Peggy. 

This most interesting conversa¬ 
tion was interrupted by Peggy’s 
father. 

“Come on, Peg, its time to go.” 

But they had met, the young 
couple and Peggy. That was all 
that had been necessary. 

The next day Peggy needed no 
excuse to visit Tim and Irene. As 
soon as they arrived on the beach 
she was over to them. 

“Hello Zippy boy! How’s Zippy 
today?” 

“Zip’s fine and how about you?” 
asked Tim. 

“Oh, I guess I’m all right. Wanna 
play with my ball? It’s bigger than 
any I ever saw before. It’s real 
big.” 

“No, Irene and I are going for 
a dip. Would you like to come 
along?” 

“No, no—I— I don’t want to 
get my new bathing suit wet. It 
might shrink. Don’t you wanna 
Play ball?” 

“Maybe, when we come out of 
the water,” Irene said as the two of 
them raced each other to the surf. 

When they emerged, wet, sticky, 
and laughing, Peggy was sitting on 
their blanket, under their umbrella, 
waiting for them. 

“Y’ ready to play ball?” she 
asked as she ran eagerly toward 
them. 

“Sure thing, Peggy. We’ll play 
f°r a while,” Tim answered jovially, 
as he began outlining a court in the 
sand with his toe. 

Pe ggy ran up to him, threw her 
arms about his thigh and hung 
there all the while he was making 
the court. 

“You’re awful nice. Kiss me.” 


“Hold on there, Peggy. You’ve 
been seeing too many movies. Do 
you want to make Irene jealous? 
Now go get your beach ball and 
we’ll play some kind of tennis.” 

Peggy quickly released him and 
ran to get her ball. Her father 
lazily watched her and his expres¬ 
sion showed that he was glad she 
had found someone else to bother. 
She heaved the ball to Tim. He 
caught it and stood there waiting 
for Peggy to catch up with the ball. 

“You and Irene on jhat side. I’ll 
beat both of you,” he laughed. 

Under the hot August sun the 
game continued. One game was 
over, then another. After the third, 
Irene and Peggy acknowledged 
Tim’s superiority and surrendered 
to him. The three of them collapsed 
on the blanket trader the umbrella. 
Peggy cuddled up to her new con¬ 
quest and gazed at him with her 
watery blue eyes. He was her new 
idol—the object of her most em- 
barrasing worship. She had spent 
too many of her eight years in 


motion pictures houses. In her tiny 
eight-year-old way she tried to be 
all of the screen sirens rolled into 
one big temptress. Her love for 
Tim demanded much more than her 
little body was capable of. 

Peggy didn’t like Irene very much. 
She was never outwardly * rude to 
her; she simply never bothered to 
speak. After all, Irene was Tim’s 
wife and she stood in Peggy’s way. 
The whole situation made Tim feel 
quite uncomfortable. In his twenty- 
three years he had had a bit of 
experience with women, but in all 
other situations he had been the 
pursuer. Now he was the pursued, 
and he didn’t know how to handle 
the situation. He lay there with 
Peggy cuddled up on one side of 
him and Irene on the other trying 
to think of something to do that 
would take Peggy’s mind from him. 
Finally the idea struck him— 
sculpture! Sand, water, sculpture! 
For a while he had studied the 
human figure—drawing, painting, 
and modeling it for six hours a day. 
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Granted he was no Rodin, but he 
did know a thing or two about the 
human figure. 

“Peggy,” he said,” let’s make a 
lady of sand.” 

“How’re y’ gonna make a lady 
outta sand?” Queried Peggy. 

“It’s easy. All you have to do 
is get a big pile of sand and wet it 
with water. Then we can shape it 
into anything we want.” 

“That sounds like a fine idea,” 
replied Irene, with obvious over- 
eagerness. 

“I’ll get my bucket and shovel,” 
cried Peggy as she ran off in the 
direction of her happily neglected 
father. When Peggy was gone Irene 
spoke to Tim. 

“Would you like a divorce, 
Lothario?” 

“That kid has me puzzled. I 
don’t know what to—.” 

He was interrupted by the speedy 
return of Peggy with her bucket 
and shovel. 

“First we have to dig up a big 
pile of sand,” said Tim, and then 
the three of them, Irene and Tim 
armed with clamshells and Peggy 
with her tin shovel, began to dig 
furiously in the sand. As the pile 
grew Peggy became more interested 
and excited. 

“Will we soon have plenty of 
sand?” 

“Just a little more.” 

When the pile was large enough, 
Tim sent Irene and Peggy to the 
surf for water. Irene with her bath¬ 
ing cap and Peggy with her bucket 
made several trips for water. When 
the sand was thoroughly wet, Tim 
began to mold it. Peggy was 
amazed. She just stood there and 
watched the lump of sand take on 


the form of a reclining lady. Feet, 
hands, legs, arms, body, neck, head 
began to grow. At length began 
actually to look like a woman. As 
a final touch Tim started to mold 
hair around the woman’s face. 

“What color’s the hair,” asked 
Peggy. 

“We’ll say that is red, the color 
of your’s,” he replied trying to 
please her. 

At that Peggy’s face became 
blank, and she just stared at the 
mound of sand and water. She just 
stared at the sand lady. A lady 
with long red hair. Her mind flashed 
back to her mother on that day. 
Peggy was remembering that August 
when she was only six. ... 

Philadelphia is never very pleas¬ 
ant, but this August it seemed worse 
than ever. The sidewalks, the 
streets, the mailboxes, the telephone 
poles, and even the grass seemed 
to absorb and then radiate the sun’s 
heat. Peggy with a group of chil¬ 
dren had been playing on the two- 
by-four plot of grass walled in four 
sides, the rear of the house furnish¬ 
ing the fourth wall, that is a lawn 
to many people in Philadelphia. 
The group of children had left and 
Peggy had the undesirable job of 
picking up her toys. One by one 
she picked them up and threw them 
in the orange crate her mother had 
got from the grocer specifically for 
that purpose. She dropped the last 
one into the crate, dragged it up 
the steps, and deposited it in the 
corner of the shed at the back of 
the house. Then she dashed into 
the kitchen and ran squarely into 
her mother who was standing there, 
dressed to go out. 

“Can I go to the show now, 
Mommy? Where y’ goin’?” 

“I don’t care what you do, only 
let me alone. I’ve got good stock¬ 
ings on. Keep your hands off my 
dress. You’re filthy. God! How 
did I ever get such a filthy brat!” 

“Where y’ goin’?” 

“Away, away, just away,” she 
screamed. 

Peggy heard footsteps on the front 
porch. She ran to see whether it 
was her father. It was. She opened 
the door quickly. Seeing him in 


working clothes, she was amazed. 

“Aren’t you going away with 
Mommy? She’s all dressed up, and 
she’s going away. Where’s she 
going. Daddy?” 

“Who’s going away? Peggy, 
where are you going?” 

“Away, just away! I’m sick of 
you and this filthy brat!” 

Peggy knew what was about to 
happen; she was accustomed to this 
sort of thing and knew that it was 
best to disappear at times such as 
these. She left her parents in the 
kitchen and crept into the shed, 
sat on her crate of toys, and listened. 

“Now wait, Peggy, think of the 
kid. She loves .you. You know 
that. I can’t love her the way a 
mother does. She needs you, Peg. 
I need you. You can’t leave,” 
pleaded Peggy’s father. 

Peggy had never heard him sound 
so pathetic. 

“Stop sniveling, you sawed-off 
runt of what’s supposed to be a 
man. I’m going. For a long time 
I’ve wanted to go, and now, damn 
it, I am going. Not you or any 
body else is going to stop me. You 
need me,” she laughed bitterly. 
“That’s a rich one. You don’t need 
me any more than I need you. If 
you need me so damned much why 
don’t you get a decent job and give 
me the things I want? Get outta my 
way, I’m leavin’.” 

“Wait, Peg, please wait. What 
will you do? How will you live?” 

“I don’t need no work. I got a 
man who earns a decent living who’s 
ready for me. I don’t want you 
and your measly thirty-five a week. 
Don’t worry about me—I’ll get 
along.” 

“But what about Peggy? She’s 
your own flesh and blood—-your 
own daughter.” 

“You take care of her for a while. 
It’s your fault she’s here anyhow. 
Now get outta my way!” 

“So you’ve got a man, have you? 
How long has this been going on?” 

“About a year. I thought you 
knew. Everybody else does,” she 
laughed, brazenly. 

“Get out, you cheap whore. Get 
out and don’t ever come back. I 
don’t ever want to see your face or 
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your damned red hair again,” he 
said, in a calm way. 

She stood there looking at him. 

“Get out! Get out! Get out!” he 
screamed. 

“All right, Ed, gladly, but be 
careful who you call a whore. 
Ninnies like you aren’t big enough 
to call names like that. Now get 
out of my way,” she said coldly, 
as she pushed past him and walked 
out the door. The screen door 
slammed shut after her. 

Peggy heard the door slam, and 
in a few moments she heard her 
father sobbing alone with her. She 
tip-toed into the kitchen and saw 
her father standing there shaking 
and looking everywhere at nothing. 

“What’s a whore?” she timidly 
asked. 

“You heard. Oh God, you 
heard,” he sobbed. 

That is all he said. Peggy asked 
her question again. This time her 
father turned. He had stopped 
sobbing. His shock had been re¬ 
placed by an insane rage. 

“A whore’s a woman who’s no 
good. That’s what she is, no good. 
She’s dirty. She’s filthy. She’s no 
good. Do you hear me. She’s no 
good! NO GOOD! NO GOOD!” he 
screamed. He sank into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“Will Mommy be back?” 

“No, never. And don’t call that 
bitch Mommy. She’s not your 
mother anymore. She’s gone. You 
don’t have a mother. She didn’t 
love you. Don’t ever love her. Do 
you hear me, never; Now say, I 
bate Mommy, I hate Mommy.” 

“I hate Mommy. I—I hate— 
Mommy,” said Peggy over and over 
a gain, while her tiny body shook 
convulsively. . . . 

While Peggy stared at the sand 
lady, Tim finished it. Irene stood 
there watching as his fingers molded 
the last and finishing forms. At last 
be stood up. 

“There, it’s finished.” 

“Very nice,” said Irene. “Do you 
bke it, Peggy?” 

Peggy’s eyes blazed. The sand 
ad y bad red hair. Suddenly she 
clenched her fists, jumped on the 


sand lady and tore it apart. When 
she arose she was s milin g 

“Peg gy , why did you do that?” 
Tim asked, amazed by the whole 
affair. 

“It looked like my mother.” 
Peggy ran off laughing. 


LIFE WITH ROOMMATE 

(Continued from page twenty-three) 

us campus-wide fame. Our first 
joke consisted of smearing cold 
cream on the doorknobs of each 
room. This was greeted by a combi¬ 
nation of sticky fingers, indignation, 
and good-natured toleration. Room¬ 
mate and I were delighted at the 
success of our first undertaking and 
gleefully planned other pranks. 

Our second project was quite 
ambitious, since it required our 
getting up at three o’clock in the 
morning. After managing this with 
great difficulty, we carefully dressed, 
picked up our books, and went 
forth upon our mission. We burst 
into each room, turned on the lights, 
and cried loudly, “Say, aren’t you 
going to class? The first bell has 
already rung!” The girls first jumped 
out of bed and put on their socks, all 
the while mumbling something about 
the alarm not going off. Our joke 
usually went no further, because 
they looked at the clock and realized 
what time it was. It was then that 
we saw the bad sense of humor 
which most college girls have in 
the wee hours of the morning. After 
recognizing their apparent disinter¬ 
est in our undertaking, we crawled 
meekly into bed, sadly lamenting 
the fact that our efforts were not 
appreciated. By the next morning, 
however, their tempers had cooled 
considerably, and our fame was 
spreading. We were indignant when 
two girls on second floor copied 
our stunt the next night. 

Although most of our escapades 
were motivated by good-natured 
joking, Roommate and I did a few 
things for which we have never 
discovered a particularly good 
reason ourselves. The most out¬ 
standing of these was our campaign 
against poor innocent Bob Ondilla. 
We always considered Bob one of 



our good friends and he never gave 
us any excuse to cause him so much 
trouble. Notwithstanding all of this, 
however, he became one of our 
victims. We began to dedicate songs 
to him over' “Deaconlite” and 
mushy songs at that, such as “Think¬ 
ing of You,” “Be My Love,” and 
“Nevertheless.” We always signed 
them “from a secret admirer,” 
“from an ardent admirer,” or 
“from someone who really cares.” 
This occurred every night. At first 
there was no response from the 
vicinity of the Colonial Club, but 
Bob finally became curious. He 
began to send spies over to Bost- 
wick to discover the identity of his 
admirer. At first his efforts were 
unsuccessful, but after weeks of 
inquiry, someone at the radio station 
finally enlightened him. It was then 
that Bob was no more our friend. 
He would hardly speak to us, 
mainly because the other football 
players teased him unmercifully. 
Roommate and I realized that our 
efforts were not appreciated and 
immediately stopped playing songs 
to him. Still he would not speak to 
us. However, time heals all things, 
and now the three of us keep up 
the Wake Forest tradition of friend¬ 
liness. 

The B.S.U. Thanksgiving social 
was the scene of our next escapade. 
When everyone had assembled in 
the “Rec” room, Happy Dowis 
arose to explain the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment. “Now,” she said, “I 
want all of the boys to go out into 
th^ hall for a few minutes.” While 
our unsuspecting escorts were away, 
she explained the details of the 
plot. “I want each girl to put one 
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of her shoes in the middle of the 
floor,” she continued. “The boys 
will select a shoe and the owners 
will be their partners for the games.” 
Since Roommate and I passionately 
dislike parlor games, we decided to 
liven things up a bit. I put both 
of my shoes in the pile and wore 
one of Roommate’s. The boys re¬ 
turned, and everything proceeded 
normally until two pitiful boys stood 
in the middle of the floor, holding 
my shoes. They explained their 
predicament to Happy, who asked 
if there were any bare-footed girls 
in the crowd. We were finally 
suspected because by that time we 
were in hysterics. The two young 
men who had been unlucky enough 
to get my shoes approached us with 
a determined look. The first one 
tried my shoe on my foot. 

“Gee!” he said, “this isn’t your 
shoe after all. It’s too big for you.” 
With that he departed with my shoe 
to parts unknown. Then the second 
young man approached. Was he a 
doll! My eyelashes fluttered inno¬ 


cently when he said, “Is this your 
shoe?” 

“Why, I do believe it is,” I re¬ 
plied. “I hope I haven’t caused you 
any trouble.” 

We were both laughing then. 
“No trouble at all,” he said. When 
the social was over, our fame 
reached every comer of the Campus, 
and we considered the evening well 
spent. 

Our next major undertaking came 
as a result of a WFDD advertise¬ 
ment. On a Sunday night disc- 
jockey show, Harry Wellot and Wild 
Bill Mitchelji announced a special 
offer for extra long Christmas stock¬ 
ings. To get this wonderful value 
it was necessary to send only ten 
dollars and the top of a radio to 
WFDD. Roommate and I decided 
that this wonderful opportunity 
should not be neglected. Since we 
found it impossible to pry off the 
top of our radio, we sent the whole 
radio and a check of dubious value. 
The boys obligingly promised to 
furnish us with the stockings; how¬ 
ever Christmas came and we still 


had no stockings. Roommate and 
I were sadly disillusioned. Harry 
and Wild Bill had failed us. 
Numerous complaints to the station 
manager did no good. Then one 
happy day we walked into the 
station office, and there were our 
stockings! Wild Bill had spent hours 
dying them a beautiful red. We 
were so happy that we recklessly 
agreed to wear them. Soon we 
realized our rashness and hastily 
backed down. Harry and Wild Bill 
were very disappointed and con¬ 
stantly reproached us for our false 
promises. The stockings are now 
hanging on our bookcase, the sym¬ 
bol of the restoration of our confi¬ 
dence in mankind. 

We executed the most complicated 
and most successful of our pranks 
during exams. A friend of mine who 
lives in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
sent us picture post cards of New 
York scenes. On each card we 
wrote a short message to the effect 
that we were having a wonderful 
time in New York and would be 
back to Wake Forest in a few days. 
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We then sent the cards back to my 
friend, who mailed them from 
Hackensack. The results were 
amazing. Everybody believed that 
we had actually been to New York 
except Stan Najeway and Miss 
Crisp, who saw through our scheme 
immediately. Our biggest thrill 
came when we fooled Professor 
Puryear, usually the most cagey of 
all our teachers. Even he believed 
it! This we considered our top ac¬ 
complishment of the year. 

There is an old saying at Wake 
Forest that one has not lived (or 
died) until one has spent some 
time in the infirmary. Roommate 
and I managed to have this experi¬ 
ence also. I spent two rather un¬ 
eventful days there as a victim of 
German measles. However, I was 
almost not afforded this treat. It 
took five trips to the infirmary, 
pleadings from Mrs. O’Brien and 
copious quantities of advice from 
the girls on the hall to convince the 
nurses that I had measles. They 
kept insisting the red dots which 
covered my face were caused by the 
soap I was using, in spite of the 
fact that I had been using the same 
brand all year. Roommate was 
threatening to move out in order 
to escape the pestilence. In despera¬ 
tion I packed my clothes walked 
into the infirmary and climbed on 
a bed. I eyed the nurse with a 
determined look. “I have measles,” 
I announced. She gave me a sleep¬ 
ing pill but otherwise ignored me 
completely. When Dr. Mackie got 
around to seeing me the next after¬ 
noon at 4:00, he said that I had red 
measles, but was over them. Thus 
ended my sojourn in the notorious 
infirmary. Roommate’s visit to this 
sanctuary of healing came as a 
result of the phys. ed. track meet 
in which she managed to acquire 
a charley-horse and a sprained knee 
•cap. That week when Roommate 
was sick was one of the best of the 
year. It was a continuous party. 
The miracle of healing managed to 
take place in spite of numerous open 
liouses, bridge parties and showers 
■of a questionable nature. I stayed 
there so much that I managed to 
make myself thoroughly obnoxious 


to all of the nurses. The arrival of 
a huge bouquet of flowers “from a 
secret admirer” was the most inter¬ 
esting event of the week. Room¬ 
mate placed me among the suspects 
but she soon realized that I was 
broke and had been spending her 
money all week, so that eliminated 
me. The identity of the admirer is 
one mystery which has yet to be 
solved. 

Our freshman year was drawing 
to a close. It had really been an 
eventful nine months. We had 
accomplished many deeds of daring 
and had yet to be victimized our¬ 
selves. And then it happened! It 
was the night before Roommate’s 
biology exam at that. Having fin¬ 
ished my exams, I went out for an 
evening of merriment, leaving dear 
Roommate furiously studying away. 
I gave her instructions to guard 
all of my carefully packed clothes. 
I had spent all afternoon getting 
my things straight and therefore 
wished no evil to befall them. Our 
intricate defense against the girls 
on the hall was shattered when 
Roommate was called to the phone. 
During these few minutes our vic¬ 
tims unpacked my suitcase, remade 
my bed, and hung all of my clothes 
back in the closet. This was the 
terrible scene which greeted me 


when I walked in. Needless to say, 
the better part of the night was 
dedicated to repacking and to clean¬ 
ing up the favor which had been 
wrought. However, our persecution 
did not get the reaction which they 
had expected and wanted. It back¬ 
fired on them when, in ,the wee 
hours of the morning, we were still 
laughing over their futile attempt to 
get revenge. (Note to Prof. Allen: 
This is why Roommate flunked her 
biology exam.) 

Some of the things we did during 
our freshman year were almost un¬ 
believable. In fact when I wrote 
a paper for English about them. 
Professor Aycock doubted the truth 
of some of the wild tales and thought 
I had written him six pages of fiction. 
There were many other things too 
numerous to describe, such as the 
Hadacol advertisements, seances 
with departed spirits, the tinker toy 
set (“so nice for older children,” 
says Mrs. O’Brien), and the time 
Roommate told Dr. Cocke that 
decidious was the man who classi¬ 
fied 400 plants. After taking every¬ 
thing into consideration—the fun, 
the jokes, and the few serious 
moments—we decided that there’s 
no place like Wake Forest and that 
there’s nothing quite like Life with 
Roommate. 
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DO YOU, 


... as an American citizen — as a college student, realize what it cost in dollars 
and cents to fight a war? As you'read this give it serious thought. 

In prehistoric times it cost very little to kill a man. Stones and clubs were 
very inexpensive. 

It cost $5,000.00 for each man killed during the Civil War. 

In World War One it cost the government $21,000.00 for each enemy killed. 

What was the cost in World War Two? It cost us $55,000.00 for every German 
and Jap killed. 

The Korean War? We can imagine that the cost will be much greater. 

Remember this is the cost in American dollars. What about the lives of our 
relatives — neighbors? The price of being peaceful is small in comparison. Why 
not think about it? You, an American citizen, a student, may have a solution to 
the problem that is constantly keeping the world in turmoil. Will you give it 
some thought. 
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Dear Editor, 

Several of my fraternity brothers 
and myself, after discussing at great 
length the merits of the so-called 
college magazine, have come to 
the conclusion that it isn’t even the 
equal of a .fourth-rate junior high 
school publication. 

Although it might shame them 
and make a slight blush crawl up 
their innocent little necks, it might 
prove extremely profitable for some 
of your alleged writers, and you 
too, dear Editor, to read a copy of 
any other Big Four publications. 

Of course, we understand that a 
magazine with jokes of any kind 
in it would be deemed rather 
crude by a certain faction on the 
campus. We do believe, however, 
that it is extremely obvious that the 
magazine needs some kind of a lift 
and that a job worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. 

I wish you would make a 
thorough examination of the con¬ 
tents of your last issue. Your car¬ 
toons are terrible and look like the 
doodlings of a six year old child. 
Your insipid, weak, girlish articles 
wouldn’t even measure up to a nurs¬ 
ery school’s standards. In short, 
my friend, your magazine is putrid, 
but not a waste of talent for talent 
such as this, should definitely be 
wasted. 

Rip Coleman 
Wesley Ledford 
G. E. Boyce 
Buck Riddle 
Lou Pollacci 
George Ferre 
Skeet Ross, Jr. 
Max Craig, Jr. 

Ken Hines 

Editor’s note : Sticks and stones, 
etc., ad nauseam. We hate to dis¬ 
illusion you, but among the “Big 


Four” publications, there is no 
humor magazine. State’s Wataug- 
uan died of starvation this year. 
Duke’s Duke and Duchess was 
closed up last year, and U.N.C.’s 
humor sheet was dropped from the 
budget last year. The only college 
in North Carolina with any reputa¬ 
tion at all which publishes a humor 
magazine is Davidson. 
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L M. Wright, Jr., Thomasville 
junior, made his first contribu¬ 
tion to pub row in the office of the 
Old Gold and Black. We dug him 
out from under all of the copy in 
the Old Gold office and had him 
write two short stories for us the 
first of which appeared last month. 

Wright has not only been active 
in college publications but he has 
had considerable experience in pro¬ 
fessional newspaper work. He has 
worked on jobs including every¬ 
thing from linotype operating to re¬ 
porting. 

His story appearing on page 23 
is typical of the method which he 
uses in writing. He chooses actual 
incidents and places around which 
to build his stories. “I don’t dream 
up things,” he says, “I put down 
what I see happen.” 

Eventually, L. M. hopes to have 
a newspaper of his own, and he 
plans to go back into professional 
newspaper work after graduation 
from Wake Forest. 


“One of the Anointed Ones,” 
an essay beginning on page 8 was 
first written for Dr. Folk’s essay¬ 
writing class by Maxie Mintz, Fay¬ 
etteville senior. Mintz, an English 
and Latin major, is interested in a 
teaching and writing career after 
graduation. He served two years in 
the Navy, during which time he was 
stationed at Jacksonville, Florida, 
where he w^s a hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat instructor. While in service he 
achieved some distinction as a box¬ 
er, becoming middleweight cham¬ 
pion of Miami Naval Air Station. 

More of Mintz’s work, namely, a 
short story will appear in the next 
issue. 


Nancy Craig, who wrote the ar¬ 
ticle, “Forget the Heat,” appearing 
on page 15 is a journalism major 
from Gastonia. The diminutive 
junior is a transfer student from 
Mars Hill where she was associate 
editor of the college newspaper, the 
Hilltop. Upon coming to Wake 
Forest, she naturally gravitated to 
Old Gold as a member of the edi- 


Mary Lou Harris, she of the slow 
drawl and the languid 'walk, ven¬ 
tured to contribute the. short-short 
story “Tomorrow” which can be 
found on page 30. This is Mary 
Lou’s first attempt at writing for 
publication although we understand 
that she has written quite a bit for 
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her own pleasure. In “Tomorrow” 
Mary Lou tries in a condensed form 
to portray an unusual incident 
which is resolved by apparent tricks 
of fate, incongruities and illogicali¬ 
ties that usually happen only once 
or twice in a lifetime. 

Mary Lou is a senior from 
Winston-Salem, majoring in busi¬ 
ness, English, and a basketball play¬ 
er named Bill. 


“Haitien Interlude,” by Otis 
Gossman, is another Student fic¬ 
tion first. However, it is not the 
first writing that Gossman has done. 
Last summer he collaborated in the 
authoring of a poetic drama which 
has been well received by a circle 
of readers. 

A junior from Goulds, Florida, 
south of Miami, Otis has spent a 
great deal of time in Haiti and the 
other islands south of the Florida 
coast. We found the most remark¬ 
able aspect of Otis’ story to lie in his 
ability to reproduce descriptively 
and with sensitive accuracy the 
scenic backdrop of Haiti for the 
action of his story. 

After graduating from Wake For¬ 
est, Otis plans to write profession¬ 
ally and to raise avocados on the 
side. 


Another Student discovery, 
pulled out of the Old Gold office 
is Bob Bums, freshman artist from 
Roxboro. Burns made his first con¬ 
tribution to the Student in the last 
issue with his illustration for the 1 
short story, “Dead Men.” 

Unusually modest about his work 
for one so young, Bums works to 
capture the mood and tone of the 
story in his illustration. At present, j 
he is planning to go into a school of 
architecture and design for profes- j 
sional training after spending a 
couple of years here at Wake For¬ 
est. 
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MR. EARNSHAW 


W hen Mr. Earnshaw died in 
January, Wake Forest lost 
one of the most genuinely loyal men 
in its history. A constant worker 
for the good of the college, Mr 
Earnshaw earned through hard 
work and love an undeniable place 
in the gallery of “Wake Forest 
men.” 

When he was born in April, 1881 
in Cartersville, Georgia, no one 
realized that he was destined to 
play such an important role in our 
college. Few realized that he would 
come to Wake Forest, be an out¬ 
standing tennis player, make a fine 
record, and later become Bursar of 
the college. 

Mr. Earnshaw spent his boyhood 
days in Atlanta and Macon. Always 
one to seek knowledge, he was 
graduated from Boys High School in 
Atlanta even though he spent all 
his free time seeking ways to sup¬ 
port his widowed mother. 

Then in 1901 he came “north” 
to Carolina to enroll in North Caro¬ 
lina §tate College in Raleigh for he 
had decided to become a mechani¬ 
cal engineer. But one year was 
enough for Freshman Earnshaw. Al¬ 
though he finished the year with 
the highest average in the freshman 
class the requirement that each 
student “do” several hours per week 
,n the blacksmith shop changed his 
tnind. To quote Mr. Earnshaw on a 
statement he made in The Student 
Magazine years later “the smoke 
gets in your eyes.” 

After his decision to leave State 
College, he decided to try a small 
Baptist College just fifteen miles 
away in Wake Forest. His first ex¬ 
periences at Wake Forest in 1902 
Were quite hectic. One Dr. Benja¬ 
min Sledd’s requirements for Eng¬ 
lish 3 stood in his way. It seems 
that Dr. Sledd insisted on each stu¬ 
dent reading ten classics and Mr. 


Earnshaw had not read even one. 
After reading a theme by young 
Earnshaw which stated, “The trou¬ 
ble is that you pick up a tree to kill 
a mouse with. . . .”, Dr. Sledd was a 
little doubtful about his newest stu¬ 
dent. Then, because Dr. Sledd knew 
that this eager young man was try¬ 
ing, he reduced the list to four clas¬ 
sics and told the student to return 
Tuesday for a re-examination. 

But all was not as easy as it 
sounded for then it was Saturday, 
and Earnshaw knew he was not a 
fast reader. A saddened man 
plodded slowly back to his room to 
pack his trunk and return to State. 
But he was stopped when Dr. 
Charles E. Taylor tapped him on the 
shoulder and said, “Come in here, 
young man.” They talked for half 
hour or more, and then Earnshaw 
decided that he ought to stay in a 
school where the president (Dr. 
Taylor was then the head of Wake 
Forest) took time to talk to a stu¬ 
dent who was still a stranger. 

So with the help of condensed 
versions of the classics and plenty 
of perseverance, he read the books 
and passed Dr. Sledd’s test. 

At that time Dr. Taylor could 
not have known that he was get¬ 
ting himself a son-in-law when he 
talked to young Earnshaw, but sev¬ 
eral years later he found that he 
had done himself a favor for Mr. 
Earnshaw married the youngest of 
Taylor’s six daughters, Edith Tay¬ 
lor. 

Earnshaw made quite an impres¬ 
sion at Wajfe Forest. In 1903 he 
took over the Student magazine 
as its editor. In his class he had 
found a comrade who enjoyed a 
good game of tennis. He and his 
friend Hubert Poteat, soon became 
the best team ever to represent 
Wake Forest on the tennis court. 
They played intercollegiate tennis 


Ida Hay Jordan 


together for four years, 1904 to 
1908, and during the entire four 
years lost only one match. In 1907 
Earnshaw and Poteat went to At¬ 
lanta and that spring won the South¬ 
ern Inter-collegiate doubles title. In 
this tournament they competed with 
the best teams in the south, Geor¬ 
gia, Georgia Tech, Alabama, Tu- 
lane and others. 

Young Earnshaw didn’t let his 
studies suffer because of his many 
extra-curricular activities. In 1906 
he was graduated magna cum laude 
from Wake Forest. The following 
year he received his master’s de¬ 
gree. 

During all this time Earnshaw 
wasn’t losing time as far as his fu¬ 
ture was concerned. It began when 
he had to earn his way; and when 
each new semester rolled around, 
he had to have the money to see 
him through. Dr. Vann, who was 
then president of Meredith College 
in Raleigh, sent a recommendation 
to Professor Mills of the iriath de¬ 
partment who also served as bursar 
of the college. So Professor Mills 
appointed Earnshaw assistant to the 
bursar in 1903. Upon graduation 
he was advanced to assistant bursar 
and instructor in math. And just as 
his tennis companion was beginning 
to teach Latin in 1907, he became 
the first full-time bursar of the col¬ 
lege. 

For Elliott Earnshaw it wasn’t an 
easy job, for he acted also as regis¬ 
trar until 1920 and did all the work 
without help. And even after the 
additional personnel came to the 
office, the president and bursar 
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shared the same secretary — a 
young lady, Edith Taylor. 

The South Reading Room in the 
present library served as an office, 
but by the end of the year the bur¬ 
sar’s office had moved to the Old 
Wait Hall. Modern machines were 
lacking in that first Wait Hall office 
and the job was strictly a one-man 
affair—the adding was done the 
old-fashioned way. 

The office seemed to get more 
complicated every year. In the 
words of a college student several 
years ago: “Everything increased 
but the college debt which was soon 
paid off.” 

The yearly budget increased 
from $48,000 to $568,000. The en¬ 
dowment rose from $287,000 to 
$3,000,000. The student body grew 
from 371 students to an all time 
high in 1948 of 2,000. 

All this time Mr. Earnshaw was 
becoming an irreplacable part of 
Wake Forest College. A member of 
the Board of Trustees said that “he 
was the watchdog of the treasury.” 
But he became more than that. He 
did more than receive money from 
students and pay bills. He watched 
the financial records. He was im¬ 
portant in making contracts. He 
went even further. He was con¬ 
stantly active and interested in the 


many activities of the College and 
its future. 

His eye and mind were looking 
for the best for the college. In the 
years before he assumed the posi¬ 
tion of bursar, the student was re¬ 
quired to pay fourteen separate 
fees. The efficient Mr. Earnshaw 
reduced the number to the present 
three fees. 

With him came regular pay days 
for the professors. Up to the time 
of his administration the profs nev¬ 
er knew if they were going to be 
paid and if they did there was no 
set time. Mr. Earnshaw asked the 
Board of Trustees to authorize regu¬ 
lar monthly payments and since 
then salaries have been paid regu¬ 
larly at the last of the month except 
during the panic days of 1914, and 
even then the bursar had the money 
within ten days. 

The brick walks on the campus 
were planned by Mr. Earnshaw 
with the hope that someday cement 
would cover them. He was instru¬ 
mental in getting a vault for the 
office records of the College. This 
vault saved the records dating as 
far back as 1834 when old Wait 
Hall burned in 1933. 

The energetic man did not stop 
with this. He suggested the faculty 
retirement program to the Board of 
Trustees. He also suggested the 
group insurance which covers hos¬ 
pitalization and medical care, and 
the program which provides that 
every member of the faculty having 
a professorial rank be given every 
third summer off with pay. 

In 1922 he joined the Associa¬ 
tion of University and College Busi¬ 
ness officers of Eastern States and 
became vice-president in 1926. 
Again his ability was proven when 
he was chosen president in 1929. 

The story goes that the college 
got electric lights in 1909, and one 


commencement shortly afterward 
during the evening service, the Ne¬ 
gro janitor “Dr.” Tom told Mr. 
Earnshaw that the lights in the 
chapel vestibule wouldn’t work. So 
Mr. Earnshaw took a ladder and 
made them bum. Tom said “Thank 
de Lord. And thank you, too, Mr. 
Earnshaw. And I gives you de pref¬ 
erence.” 

In later years, the door to Mr. 
Earnshaw’s office still said “BUR¬ 
SAR” but no longer was he alone. 
Four full-time workers and three 
part-time workers joined the forces 
—among them Worth Copeland, 
Mr. Earnshaw’s successor. 

Wake Forest College was small 
but the bursar had an eye for the 
future, and today the school is 
ready to receive the Reynolds gift 
and to assume the responsibility 
brought with the gift. 

Mr. Earnshaw said in The Stu¬ 
dent several years ago: “If it’s 
good for the College, I’m all for it.” 

When Elliot Earnshaw died in 
1952 at 71 he had completed forty 
years of service to the school. But a 
lifetime of service was not enough. 
He and Mrs. Earnshaw sent a letter 
to the Board of Trustees in 1945 
which read: “Mrs. Earnshaw and-1 
wish our entire estate to go to the 
College. ... We feel that there is 
nothing that money can buy which 
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MR. EARNSHAW 


is worth more to the world now than 
Christian education.” 

In the words of the 1942 Howler 
which was dedicated to him: 
“Throughout his life of many 
interests, Mr. Earnshaw’s achieve¬ 
ments have been designated super¬ 
lative. As a Wake Forest Student he 


1 


made a name for himself as one of 
the best tennis players ever to grace 
the courts of any institution. For 
about twenty years he coached the 
racquet teams and later turned to 
golf, quickly becoming a first-flight 
player. 

“For 40 years as Bursar he had 


to face the financial problems of 
the students, the faculty,' 1 and the 
expanding college. He has met 
every demand with a sense of un¬ 
derstanding and friendship, inspir¬ 
ing in every student and colleague 
alike the highest admiration and re¬ 
spect.” 


TRAVELLER 

One sunny afternoon in May 
A traveller stood upon a height, 

And gazed out o’er a verdant scene 
Of fertile farms, green rolling fields, 

And groves of trees on gentle hills. 

An ashen gray December dawn 
Returned the trav’ler to the vale. 

The farms lay deathlike in the cold, 

Their green replaced by spectral white, 

The summer’s leaves were now decayed, 

And ghosts stood on the snow-blown hills. 

The wand’rer shook his head and said, 

“What difference does the winter make? 

The green will come again, I know. 

But what a pity that the man, 

Unlike the spreading scene below, 

Has only one brief time of spring 
To which he never can return 
Ere back to dust his dust must go.” 

Frank White 
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ONE 


OF THE ANOINTED 
ONES 


MAXIE MINTZ 


O N THE WAY up from Fayette¬ 
ville, where I boarded the 
bus, my Cuban fellow passengers 
seemed to be spilling over with good 
spirits. The soft, rythmic sounds of 
their voices rose and fell as they 
viewed the outer veneer of Our 
American Civilization. It was ob¬ 
viously new to them, and they 
seemed to like it. The young man 
of the group delightedly counted 
the filling stations along the high¬ 
way, seeming to be completely 
awed by their frequency. The old 
lady happily nodded toward the 
large country homes squatting se¬ 
curely among their fields of corn 
and tobacco. The father of the 
group, a white haired old gentle¬ 
man with a leathery face, seemed 
amazed at the forests. When we 
passed a lot of young pine trees 
which had been chalked and 
thinned for experimentation by the 
State Forestry Service, the old man 
blinked and pointed them out to 
the young man who sat beside him. 
While these two talked seriously 


about the trees, the young lady of 
the group shyly examined the other 
passengers, especially a handsome 
paratrooper who was sitting just 
across from herself. It would have 
been apparent to anyone observing 
them that this little family was see¬ 
ing the United States with both in¬ 
terest and enjoyment. 

When the bus arrived at the Ra¬ 
leigh Bus Station, the driver an¬ 
nounced that we would stop over 
for thirty minutes before continuing 
northward. The Cuban family got 
out of the bus, still talking excited¬ 
ly, and went into the station waiting 
room. I decided to spend the few 
minutes looking at an antique dis¬ 
play which I had seen from the bus 
window two blocks up the street. 

Upon returning to the bus twen¬ 
ty-five minutes later to claim my 
seat before the new passengers were 
loaded, I noticed that the Cuban 
family was not aboard yet. I took 
my seat and began to look over the 
crowd which was gathering beside 
the bus. While I watched, the sta¬ 


tion’s pillow saleswoman pushed 
through the crowd and came 
aboard, slamming the door re¬ 
soundingly behind herself. In loud, 
mechanical tones, then, she in¬ 
formed us that she was the last 
chance we would have to get pillows 
until the bus arrived in Washington, 
D. C. Her tirade was just reaching 
its peak, when from outside, some¬ 
one tapped lightly upon the door. 
The tirade stuttered and paused, 
and its source angrily pulled the 
door open. There were the Cubans. 

“Gracias!” murmured the old 
lady as she started to climb into the 
doorway. At the sound of this gra¬ 
cious word, the pillow saleswoman 
literally erupted with fury: 

“Who do you think you are?” she 
yelled, pushing herself and pillows 
in front of the old lady. “You git 
out of here ’til the driver comes 
back!” 

In mystification, the old lady 
looked up into the pillow saleswom¬ 
an’s eyes. Then, at the urging of a 
staccato voice from one of the men 




















behind her, she smiled placatingly, 
and pointing toward the back of the 
bus, held out her ticket. 

“I don’t want your derned tick¬ 
et!” snarled the pillow woman. 
“You give them to the driver! 
Didn’t you even know that?” 

A speil of agitated Spanish arose 
from outside the door. The pillow 
woman’s voice lowered menacing¬ 
ly: “If you don’t git out of here 
and shut up that jabber, I’m gon¬ 
na call the police!” 

This seemed to do the trick. 
Numbly shaking her head and 
spreading her arms in a hopeless 
shrug, the old lady backed out of 
the doorway. The pillow saleswom¬ 
an slammed the door in her face 
and turned to us with this lusty 
question: 

“Why don’t the silly Spicks stay 
where they belong?” 

There was a short silence at this, 
during which I tried to catch my 
breath again. Could I be dreaming? 

The saleswoman sighed noisely, 
“They’re the dumbest things I’ve 
ever seen! Ain’t got no more sense 
than a gang of monkeys!” 

Again she sighed and tossed her 
tawny mane out of her eyes. A tit¬ 
ter of snickering broke out from 
somewhere behind me. Smiling ap¬ 
preciatively at this token of support, 
she started again, this time confi¬ 
dentially, as one friend to another: 

“You know,” she stated, lower¬ 
ing her voice, “I don’t like none of 
these foreigners. They’re just a 
sorry lot of bums, especially this 
Spanish trash from South America. 
We feed ’em, do their fighting, and 
try to civilize ’em,—and do they 
appreciate it? Not on your life! 
They don’t have no more idea of 
right and wrong than a dog!” 

Here she was again interrupted 
by laughter. I turned around in my 
s eat to see who was amused by the 
oration. In the second seat back, an 
array of costume jewelry, looped 
haphazardly over a mass of rouge, 
Powder, and lipstick, was rattling 
hilariously. Across the aisle from 
this, two soldiers were adding their 
robust “ha ha’s.” Two well-dressed 
elderly women smiled tightly at 
e ach other. An old farmer stared at 


the pillow woman as if spell-bound. 
Two prosperous looking Negroes in 
the far back of the bus seemed to 
be entranced by the bus ceiling and 
the buildings outside. They looked 
everywhere but toward the front: 
their faces did everything but smile. 

While the pillow saleswoman re¬ 
sumed her sales talk, I sat up in 
my seat and looked out to see how 
the Cubans were faring in the 
crowd. As I feared, they were hav¬ 
ing a bad time. Already they had 
been pressed away from the door, 
and while I watched, the old man 
rescued himself from the pushing 
mob, and took his stand over by 
the next loading zone. In a moment, 
the rest of the family joined him. 
They stood there and watched the 
others. 


When the new driver appeared, 
squeezing his way through the op¬ 
posite side of the crowd, the Cubans 
tried to get his attention by waving 
their tickets, but it was hopeless. 
The pillow saleswoman met him at 
the door, and engaged him in a 
short conversation which I couldn’t 
hear in the hub-bub. .1 saw him, 
however, glance at the Cubans as 
he came into the door. When he 
had collected the tickets from 
the passengers who were already 
aboard, he waved the new passen¬ 
gers on. The Cuban family watched 
sullenly while their seats were filled. 
When everyone else was loaded, 
they came forward. At the door, 
the old man handed his ticket to 
(Continued on page thirty-two ) 






















T hey sat talking in low mon¬ 
osyllabic tones, relaxed in wick¬ 
er chairs, the conversation blending 
into the idyllic atmosphere of the 
island summer. The little sidewalk 
cafe rested on the top of a small 
hill overlooking Cap Haitian har¬ 
bor. To protect his customers from 
the midday sun the proprietor had 
stretched an awning from the bal¬ 
cony to the row of mango trees 
which liqed the street before his 
establishment. Natives, pausing to 
rest under its protection, were 
quickly hurried away to seek relief 
among a cluster of palms a block 
down the hill. The proprietor 
looked at the - lone couple sipping 
cognac at one of his ten wicker 
tables, and cursed the dearth of 


summer business. He wondered if 
they were married, decided against 
it, and walked slowly inside. 

Karl leaned back in his chair, 
emptied the glass of cognac and 
surveyed the view for the hundreth 
time in the hours they had been 
sitting there. Southward the beach 
stretched for several miles along 
the base of the mountains and 
abruptly disappeared into the gulf 
at the rounding of the point. The 
mountains, their slopes dark with 
the stifling greenness of the jungle, 
rose to a jagged summit barren of 
vegetation. To the north a cone- 
shaped peak revealed the fortress 
of the black king Christophe glar¬ 
ing down with hate filled walls 
upon all whites on this jewel of the 


Caribbean. The black inhabitants 
of the island regarded the fortress 
as the symbol of their emancipa¬ 
tion, but to the swarms of Yankee 
tourists sweeping down upon the 
island each season, it was nothing 
more than another delightful attrac¬ 
tion. From its walls the most breath¬ 
taking view of southernmost Haiti 
might be enjoyed. 

Karl’s eyes returned to Chris, the 
dark haired girl sipping cognac be¬ 
side him. She glanced up with the 
startled eyes of a doe caught un¬ 
aware in a glade and spoke softly 
in almost a whisper: 

“There’s nothing very lasting is 
there? A day, two at the most, and 
we must be leaving for Florida. 
Damn, but I hate to. . . 
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Karl attempted a laugh, cut it 
short, and replied: 

“Then we’ll not. For that matter, 
we can stay here until the army 
comes after me.” 

“Be serious, Karl,” Chris re¬ 
torted, “You’re AWOL now. And 
the play’s finished.” 

“Where were you this morning?” 
Karl interrupted. 

“Out painting the natives.” And 
Chris smiled. Another day or so 
Wouldn’t matter. 

“Gauguin,” laughed Karl. 

“Not at all. One asked to see 
what I had been doing. You know 
l he rest.” 

“I can imagine. Shall I order 
another cognac?” 


“Yes, that would be nice. An¬ 
other drink would do me good.” 

Karl summoned the mulatto 
waiter, and following a minute or 
so of broken French and “Cognac, 
yes Cognac!” the waiter smiled ob¬ 
sequiously and scurried inside. He 
returned brandishing a fifth in place 
of a glass. Karl overtipped him and 
he left. 

They finished their drinks and 
without speaking walked out into 
the streets and down the hill where 
the shopkeepers were closing for 
the day. A mystic air rose from the 
indolent atmosphere of the after¬ 
noon and settled among the dusty 
streets. The sun was disappearing 
slowly behind the fortress of Chris- 
tophe, emblazoning its walls with a 
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blood red. Momentarily the aban¬ 
doned castle appeared as a gian t 
volcano upon the verge of erupting 
the blood of a thousand dead souls. 
The sun hovered behind Christophe 
a moment longer then slid into the 
rippling waters of the Caribbean. 

Two native boys clad in the loose 
shirts of some older brother jumped 
for a dull yellow mango just beyond 
their reach. After several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts the taller of the 
pair withdrew a yard, picked up a 
loose rock, and heaved it with all 
the strength his small body could 
muster. The mango fell and the two 
boys scrambled for the prize, writh¬ 
ing and fighting in the dust. The 
taller boy became entangled in the 
folds of his worn but spotlessly 
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OTIS GOSSMAN 



clean shirt and in doing so revealed 
a naked black body devoid of un¬ 
derclothing. The victor snatched the 
fruit from the ground and scurried 
down the hill weaving his way be¬ 
tween donkey-drawn carts and 
cursing old ladies. 

At the bottom of the hill, Karl 
and Chris paused momentarily and 
then turned in the direction of the 
docks. The mulatto scrubbing the 
decks of the boat looked up as they 
stepped on board. Karl nodded and 
he resumed his work. As they ap¬ 
proached the steps descending to 
the cabin, a voice hailed them from 
the extreme end of the dock. Turn¬ 
ing abruptly Karl noticed the deck 
keeper hurrying in their direction. 
The two shook hands and the man 
shot a barrage of unrelated ques¬ 
tions in rapid succession. 

“Where have you been, my 
friend? I have not seen you for 
over a week?” 

“All over Haiti, I guess,” Karl 
answered. “Have you checked the 
motor?” 

“She is a beautiful island, no? I 
have been here for twenty years 
now.” He rose to his tiptoes as he 
talked. 

“Yes, Haiti is quite beautiful. 
About the motor ...” 

“I have never seen a finer motor. 
She works perfectly. The sails are 
all washed and mended, and I’ve 
had the boat overhauled in general. 
You are fortunate to own such a 
craft. Are you leaving soon?” Sev¬ 
eral times he bubbled off into a 
mixture of Spanish and French. He 


evidently spoke no single language 
for any length of time. 

“A day or so at the outside,” 
Karl returned. “Stock her well, we’ll 
not be stopping except for gas.” 

“Is that all, sir?” He suddenly 
seemed anxious to be leaving. 

“You might check the bar. I 
think we’re low on cognac and vod¬ 
ka. And thanks for everything.” 

The man adjusted his cap, 
smiled, and walked away. Turning 
to go inside, Karl saw Chris stand¬ 
ing against the rail. The boat was 
rocking slightly, and she had both 
hands firmly pressed against the 
metal railing. He walked over and 
stood beside her. She continued to 
gaze down into the water. 

“Everything all right?” she asked 
without looking up. 

“Yes. She’ll be ready tomorrow. 
We’ll leave as soon as Frank calls. 

I imagine they will check my house 
anyday now.” 

“Let’s go back to the hotel.” And 
she turned and took his arm. 

By August the Cap Haitian sum¬ 
mer tourist trade had dwindled into 
non-existence. The hotel where 
they were staying was less than 
half-occupied. Most of the occu¬ 
pants were out-of-town business 
men from Port-au-Prince and the 
surrounding towns. The eyes of 
the manager assumed a renewed 
sparkle when the two young Flori¬ 
dians had taken the second floor 
suite, the one as he put it “with the 
most beautiful balcony in all Haiti.” 
There had been a fervent argument, 
however, over the price. At length 
Karl threatened that they would live 
on the boat before paying such a 
damnable price, and an agreement 
was promptly reached. 

In the evenings they usually 
dined on the balcony. Tonight as 
they sat smoking following dinner, 
a native began strumming a worn- 
out guitar in the little patio restau¬ 
rant across the street. He circulated 
from table' to table, pausing and 
moving on. For a moment his fin¬ 


gers left the strings as he leaned 
against a hanging root of the ban¬ 
yan tree under which the tables 
were scattered. Surveying the ig¬ 
noring crowd with a slow sweeping 
glance he moved his fingers over 
the strings and broke into a low 
mournful chant. The people of the 
tables stopped their eating and lis¬ 
tened. He sang for several minutes 
among the motionless crowd and, 
still playing, moved out into the 
street. 

The waiter brought in absinthe 
as the singer disappeared into the 
swarms of idling natives. Karl 
asked why the song had so dis¬ 
turbed the people in the patio, but 
received only a mute stare in re¬ 
turn. The streets were quiet again. 
Everyone seemed to have vanished. 

They sipped the absinthe in si¬ 
lence for several moments. Chris 
was the first to speak. 

“Will it be very bad, Karl?” 
“What?” He had been looking 
into the streets, wondering about 
the native singer with the guitar. 

“The court martial, and all the 
rest?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t really care. 
The army frowns on AWOL’s pret¬ 
ty much I imagine.” 

He refilled his glass. 

“Cigarette?” he asked. 

“Yes.” Chris watched the smoke 
rise and vanish. Karl drained his 
glass and spoke in a coarse but re¬ 
strained voice. 

“Dammit, I had to leave! Every¬ 
thing, everybody, seemed to be 
pressing in . . . the barracks, the 
duty ... I couldn’t think. I couldn’t 
write. God, I wish I might spend 
the rest of my life right here.” 

The telephone rang. Neither 
spoke, intently eyeing each other 
... frightened. 

“Answer it,” Karl muttered. 
Chris rose, pushed back her chair, 
and walked through the open 
French doors into the living room- 
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HAITIAN INTERLUDE 


She hesitated a moment before lift¬ 
ing the receiver. 

“Karl . . . it’s Frank. They’ve 
checked your house. He wants to 
know what to tell them.” She spoke 
calmly, as if it were the desk clerk 
inquiring if they were comfortable. 
Karl had walked in from the bal¬ 
cony and was pouring a drink from 
the bar. 


“Tell him,” and he paused before 
continuing, “tell him we’ll sail in 
the morning.” 

“Want to talk to him?” 

“No.” 

Chris resumed her conversation 
with Frank. The men would wait 
until they arrived and meet them at 
the docks. Frank was excited. He 
would buy three plane tickets for 


Karl and the men. She said goodbye 
and hung up. Walking over to Karl 
she stretched her long graceful 
arms around his neck and whis¬ 
pered: 

“Well, it was nice wqsn’t it?” . 

“Yes.” 

“Let’s go down to the bar. You 
can play for me,” she smiled. “I 
would like that.” 


MUSIC 

A singing through, and yet from within; 

A great correlation of meanings— 

Universal language, identifications. 

The greatest and purest majesty; 

Drama, sublime; pathos; joy, indescribable. 

More than words: feelings that words do not say; 
Delirious happiness, transport, ecstacy, 

Renewed hopes, vistas, dreams, 

Beauty, glitter, magic, inspiration. 

A world of unreality, yet of 
Reality greater than, higher than 
That which one knows all too well. 

A new light shed from a divine candle, 

The illumination therefrom of 
Splendors formerly unnoticed. 

Douglas Hall 
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FORGET THE HEAT: 

STUDY 

AND 

TRAVEL 


Nancy Craig, fourth from 
the left and the author of 
this article, spent her 
summer working and 
travelling in the South¬ 
west. She had plenty of 
time for sightseeing as she 
is doing here on the San 
Antonio River. 


A watermelon feast was always wel¬ 
comed by Craig and the children of 
the Mission schools. 















NANCY CRAIG 


S outh America. Canada. The 
Continent. And a little cash on 
the side. Adventurous opportunities 
are fleeting by those students who 
neglect to look into the possibilities 
of working, studying, and traveling 
during the summer of 1952. 

Last summer I combined the 
three by working for the Baptist 
Home Mission Board in San An¬ 
tonio, Texas. There were between 
forty and fifty college men and 
women stationed in Texas alone. 
Eight of us college students were 
assigned to work in San Antonio. 
The eight of us were paired off and 
then sent out to different supervi¬ 
sors throughout the city. 

My partner, Betty Marshall, 
a senior at Mississippi College, 
and I directed Vacation Bible 
Schools sponsored by Anglo-Baptist 
Churches at five Mexican Missions 
and two Mexican Churches. Two of 
our Bible Schools lasted two weeks 
and the remainder of them were 
one week Bible Schools. 

We attended a Mexican encamp¬ 
ment at Alto Frio which is situated 
on the Frio River about one hun¬ 
dred miles from San Antonio. The 
encampment was conducted almost 
entirely in Spanish. 

The whole summer was full of 
excitement, heartbreak, gladness, 
kindness, and wonderment. Mostly 
wonderment! Each day brought for 
me as well as all the summer work¬ 
ers a new event to wonder about. 
My first two nights in San Antonio 
were spent in the YWCA with six 
girls from the eastern half of the 
United States and one other girl who 
had traveled across the land with 
me from Mars Hill College. 

My third day there it rained six 
inches causing a minor flood in 
San Antonio which is very flat and 
has little in the way of a drainage 
system. Then on Wednesday of our 
first Bible School, my pupils and I 


witnessed the crashing of a C-97 
near our Mission. We were having 
class under a mezquite tree. After 
that first week, there was no more 
rain and no more plane crashes in 
San Antonio during our stay. 

Betty and I moved almost every 
week. Most of the time we lived 
in Anglo homes. But for two weeks 
when we were working at a Mexi¬ 
can Church, we lived in a Mexican 
home. The preacher (Mexican) al¬ 
ways told us to eat the chile because 
it would teach us to speak Spanish 
faster an3 would also kill all the 
germs in us. That chile was mighty 
hot. At that particular home the 
Mother could speak no English and 
neither could six year old Junior. 
But Junior always was able to tell 
us when it was meal time. His sis¬ 
ters had taught him to say, “eat.” 
And he would come to Betty and 
me and say, “eat.” Then he would 
rub his fingers across his lips. 

Some of our Bible Schools were in 
small one-room Missions, some 
were in homes, and one was even 
beside one man’s home. At on& of 
our outside Bible Schools there was 
a revival meeting after the school 
was over. One little Mexican girl 
would beg me for “un nique,” and 
when I wouldn’t give her one she 
would put her head in my lap and 
go to sleep. I believe it was a good 
idea for her to go to sleep since no 
one around her would have gotten 
anything out of the service if she 
hadn’t. She was quite characteris¬ 
tic of the Mexican children—full 
of mischievousness! Her black eyes 
would sparkle every time she was 
up to some mean, childish prank. 

All of our time was not spent in 
actual work and preparation for the 
schools. After we once got the gen¬ 
eral idea of what was to go on, 
everything came to us by rote. We 
had ample time to go sight seeing 
in San Antonio. Aside from visiting 
the Alamo, we particularly enjoyed 
riding down the San Antonio River. 
The river, which flows through the 
downtown area, appears to an 
Easterner as an oversized creek. Be¬ 
cause of that, most Texans that 
Betty and I came in contact with 
found it difficult to brag (as Texans 


are well noted for doing) with a 
North Carolinian and a Tennes¬ 
seean around. We also found time 
to go to a baseball game, the boat 
races, movies, play miniature golf, 
and visit such places as the San 
Jose Mission. Some of the old Span¬ 
ish Missions we visited were almost 
entirely in ruins. 

This is just a small sample of one 
phase of summer work, study, and 
travel. This work helped us to gain 
a better understanding of the Mexi¬ 
can as he lives in the southern tip of 
the United States. 

You too can work, study, and 
travel and get to know some specif¬ 
ic nationality of people whether it 
be your own or another nationality. 
Perhaps my particular experience 
would not be of interest to you, but 
there are so many, many types of 
summer projects open for college 
students. 

For instance, early in the spring, 
if you can arrange a week away 



Sometimes the Bible schools were 
only makeshift affairs with a little 
shade. 


from the campus, there is a fasci¬ 
nating opportunity to gain an in¬ 
sight into the working of federal 
government and of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Meet-Your-Government Seminar 
from March 23 to 25 in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. will include a pro¬ 
gram of attending Sunday Church 
services, observing Congressional 
hearings, the Senate, House, and 
Supreme Court (if in session), visit¬ 
ing government agencies such as 
the Department of State, and discuss- 
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NANCY CRAIG 



mg the relation of the Christian 
faith to political life. 

The total cost for registration 
room, meals and transportation in 
Washington will be $15 to $20. Ap¬ 
plications should be made to Mrs. 
Wells Harrington, Director, 6708 
Forest Hill Drive, University Park, 
Maryland. 

There will be a United Nations 
Seminar from March 27 to 29 in 
New York, N. Y., with a program 
consisting of attendance at sessions 
of the United Nations and related 
agencies, interviews with members 
of the UN Secretariat, interviews 
with UN delegates from other coun¬ 
tries, a visit to the headquarters of 
the United States Mission to the-Uni- 
ted Nations, and discussion of the 
relation of Christian faith to inter¬ 
national relations. 

Cost for this seminar is the same 
as the afore mentioned Meet- 
Your-Government Seminar. For 
application apply to Miss Jimmie 
Woodward, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Or perhaps you may wish to wait 
until after school is over and attend 
the Student Citizenship Seminar 
in Washington which is similar to 
the Meet-Your-Government Semi¬ 
nar for the first week of session. Dur¬ 
ing the remaining eight weeks you 
will hold full-time jobs at prevailing 
wages and devote eight to twelve 
hours a week to seminar meetings 
and field trips. Speakers in recent 
years for this group have been 
President Harry S. Truman, Don¬ 
ald Stone, Phillip C. Jessup, Arthur 
S. Flimming, Buell Gallagher, Mar¬ 
tha Bieble and Miss Dorothy 
Fosdick. Dates for this seminar are 
June 23-August 31. Fees total $52. 
You will be able to earn enough to 
pay expenses in Washington and 
coach fare from the midwest (if 
necessary). 


For those of you who may be 
interested in this particular semi¬ 
nar, applications should be made to 
Miss Jimmie Woodward, 600 Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Also there are two College Sum¬ 
mer Service Groups which offer you 
an opportunity to understand life in 
two large American cities through 
work experience in city social agen¬ 
cies and seminars on the relation of 
Christian faith to social and ec¬ 
onomic problems. Work is provided 
seven hours a day, five days a week 
in settlement houses, labor unions 
or other social agencies. Pay ranges 
from $125 to $250 per month, but 
there is urgent need for a few stu¬ 
dents who can volunteer their serv¬ 
ices. 

These groups are: New York, 
N. Y.—June 25-August 15. Apply 
to Miss Jimmmie Woodward, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. And St. Louis, Mo.—June 15 
to August 11. Apply to Miss Ruth 
L. Packard, 1269 Topeka Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Offering worth while experience 
is the 1952 European Work-Study 
Seminar which represents the Stu¬ 
dent YMCA and YWCA. This 
group will afford you the opportuni¬ 
ty to visit England, Germany, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Switzerland and 
France. In each country you will 
meet with representatives of gov¬ 
ernment, labor, industry, the uni¬ 
versity and the church to discuss 
major problems facing the nation. 
In all countries there is opportunity 
to meet European students. 

A member of the National Staff 
of the YMCA or YWCA will travel 
with the students and direct the 
seminar. The dates are June 23 to 
September 2. The total cost, ex¬ 
clusive of passport, visas and extra 
incidental expenses, from New 
York to New York is $850. If in¬ 
terested apply to Miss Jimmie 
Woodward, 600 Lexington Ave¬ 
nue, New York 22, New York. 

Possibly there are some of you 


who may wish to work as volun¬ 
teers with the American Friends 
Service Committee which is spon¬ 
soring international work camps 
and community service units to 
bring together peaceminded citi¬ 
zens young and old alike who 
represent laborers students, and 
professional people of all races, na¬ 
tions, classes, creeds, and politics. 

Work camps and community 
service units will be held in Europe, 
Jamaica and Mexico. For further 
information concerning this field of 
work, write to American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn. 

Also there is the American Youth 
Hostels group, the Baptist Summer 
Service Project, the Brethren Serv¬ 
ice Commission, the International 
jugendgemeinschaftsdienste, the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, the 
MacJannet Camps in the French 
Alps, the National Union of Nor¬ 
wegian Students, Presbyterian Work 
Camps, UNESCO, and other similar 
groups which are now seeking sum¬ 
mer and also long term applicants 
to help build the solid foundations 
of international friendship, under¬ 
standing, and co-operation that must 
exist before there can be harmony 
among nations. 

For information concerning any 
of these groups and projects con¬ 
sult the Student magazine office 
here at Wake Forest. 

Opportunities also exist for YOU, 
the Wake Forest College student to 
travel and study in such countries 
as Austria, Belgium, Canada, Co¬ 
lumbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den¬ 
mark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Great Britain, Germany and many 
other countries. Phases in all aca¬ 
demic studies are offered. For tech¬ 
nical information concerning travel 
and study abroad consult the Stu¬ 
dent magazine office. 

Want a good summer away from 
your own home town? Then plan 
to work, study, travel in the Ameri¬ 
cas, Canada, or abroad. 
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CRYSTAL BODIES 


transparent faces looking one into the other 

one through the other. 

looking through all and seeing nothing. 

crystal bodies cracking against each other 
breaking each other 
and leaving a shambles. 

eyes that see nothing and bodies that break 
brittle and crackling, 
thrashing about in a shambles. 

only shells remain 

tiny colored shells bleached pale 

pale brittle shells that break 

T. S. Mezger 


Travel in Style 


Faculty members and student 
organizations of Wake Forest 
are being offered a most un¬ 
usual opportunity to enjoy next 
summer in Europe without it 
costing them a penny. 

Any faculty member or student 
organization sponsoring and or¬ 
ganizing a standard size Trans 
World Airline Travel - Study 
Tour will receive free transpor¬ 
tation for himself. Those in¬ 
terested should contact Jim 
Abernathy, Business Manager of 
the Student, who will see that 
full details are supplied to the 
interested party. 


TWA ANNOUNCES LOWEST FARES EVER 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 


Earn full credits on all-expense univer¬ 
sity-sponsored tours abroad via TWA 



Check the tours listed hero 
that interest you: 


Don’t let this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
go by in 1952. Spend your summer vacation 
on an exciting, profitable sightseeing and 
study tour abroad. Earn full credit on any 
of 16 four-to-ten-week tours. On your tour, 
arranged by specialists in the educational- 
travel field, in cooperation with TWA, you’ll 
travel on luxurious TWA Skyliners. The 
price of the tour takes care of all your neces¬ 
sary expenses, letting you budget yourself in 
advance. Included are TWA’s money-saving 
new tourist fares—the lowest in year-round 
transatlantic history—which make these 
tours extra-attractive this year! 


TRAVEL TOURS 

□ European Grand Tour 

□ European Basic Tour 

□ Europe with Spain and Portugal 

□ Europe with Scandinavia 

□ Europe with British Isles 

□ Holy Land and Egypt 

□ Mediterranean and North Africa 

T RAVEL-CAMPUS STUDY 

□ Europe: Music-Art-Theatre Tour 
f~l Europe and Study at Fribourg 

□ Europe and Study at Geneva 

□ Europe and Study at Oxford 

□ Europe and Study at Dublin 

□ Europe and Study in Spain 

□ Europe and Study in Germany 


— 

John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 
TWA Air World Tours: 80 East 42nd St., 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Please put me on your list to receive detailed informa¬ 
tion about study tours via TWA indicated above, to be 
sent as soon as available. 

Name _ Position _ 

Address _ 

Cit y _ Zone - 

State _ Phone No - 


STUDY WHILE TRAVELING 

□ Flying Seminar (Europe) 

□ Catholic Study Tour (Europe) 


Acmss the US. and overseas... 
you can depend on 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Washington Faces 


BLEVYN HATHCOCK 


F ive o’clock with huge thumbs 
breaks the backs of the massive 
stone government buildings releas¬ 
ing people, people, people. . . .At 
first there is a subdued noise, like 
distant surf, but rises to a muffled 
roar as a hundred exits are dis¬ 
played and there is a crawling 
aliveness that engulfs you, bears 
you along with it in its homeward 
surge. 

You are in Washington, D. C., 
the capital of the greatest nation in 
the world. . . . This you would 
know without being able to see the 
symbolic capitol dome against the 
blue sky at the end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. You would know it be¬ 
cause you are unable to escape the 
impact of the atmosphere, the utter 
bigness. ... not physical bigness, 
but bigness of import, bigness of 
men, events, ideals the feeling of 
the nearness of great and sacred 
things . . . and you are unable to 
remain aloof from the undercurrent 
°f tension that seems to dominate 
the primary concerns of all the peo¬ 
ple you are seeing just now, making 
them lose their identity as individ¬ 
uals for the moment . . . one crude 
m °b . . . with one face, typically 
American and typically only Wash- 
utgton. You are fascinated; you see 
back of them a once beautiful, now 
tragic story. 

The face of Washington reflects 
tts own unique personality. No¬ 
where else would you see such 
c °ntrasts, such three dimensional 
drama. If you were to do a verbal 
caricature of the city you would in¬ 
evitably portray it as a city of Brief 
Cases, bums, Important People, 
Sreat beauty, a historical shrine, 
tt°t Shoppes, and planes winging in 
from all over the world, and a huge 
h°st of people who are the machin- 
er y of the government. 


Here is the government file clerk 
with the empty, resigned face. For 
the first few years of work with the 
government, he processed dreary 
pieces of paper. He was a drone by 
nature, he loafed along for the first 
year or so . . . but after that, bore¬ 
dom set in, and now he has lapsed 
into a kind of unshakable stupor 
like the man with the hoe. 

Here is the G-Man, lowered hat 
brim, masked expression, brisk car¬ 
riage, pretended preoccupation, but 
eyes that see all, ears that hear all. 
He is under a constant strain of 
eternal vigil to preserve his own life 
while seeking those who would mo¬ 
lest others. This is the city in which 
he was created. . . . This is his home 
base* 

Here is the Career Girl from any 
Americah small town, with the dis¬ 
illusioned, perplexed lonely face. 
She was caught by the long tentacle 
of propaganda that said Washing¬ 
ton would be an exciting place. She 
has had to grow up too quickly. In 
an effort to maintain a bandboxical 
appearance as well as meet rent 
and grocery bills, she has realized a 
feeling of futility, of despair of ever 
improving her status, or of having a 
beautiful Cinderella story happen 
to her. Her work is sheer routine, 
nothing poetical, or philosophical or 
inspiring. 

Here is the page boy . . . relative 
of some Senator . . . with truly a 
unique job . . . black bow and long 
stockings, restrained mischief, and 
subjected to endless discourses on 
some intricate domestic problem. 
Some are fascinated, some are 
bored. 

Here is the Guard . . . who keeps 
safe the storehouse of treasures 
from the past of America. His 
activity is limited, his personality 
overshadowed by the veil of aloof¬ 
ness that is necessary to enforce his 
meaningfulness; but his face shows 
great knowledge of human person¬ 
ality. His tone of voice and tempo 


in his speech and the information 
he imparted to those who asked 
came from the periphery of his mind. 

Here is the trolley driver, im¬ 
mensely patient . . . years of serv¬ 
ice. He has seen many waves and 
moods and sentiments of Washing¬ 
ton populus portrayed by his pas¬ 
sengers. And recently his trolley has 
become the advertisement for Vic¬ 
tory through the sale of War Bonds. 

And here is the big business man, 
down to see about war contracts, to 
find out how a regulation is going to 
affect his company, to sit with peers 
and work out wage and price or 
production problems with the gov¬ 
ernment. He has a masked face of 
innocence, unserene eyes, and 
clutches a bulging briefcase under 
his arm and talks in confidential 
undertones, in swirls and eddies of 
gossip. . . . “We can’t turn a wheel 
if we don’t get priority. . . .“Squeeze 
outs, power plays . . . allocation 
. . . and ‘How about a drink before 
we start’?” 

Here is the young lawyer, bare¬ 
ly able to conceal his sense of 
achievement that being located in 
Washington gives him. ... He 
blissfully juggles his briefcase to the 
rhythm of the trolley song, but as¬ 
sumes an austere countenance once 
he is in the company of those he 
considers wheels. 

Here is the bum . . . completely 
nonchalant that he cannot remain 
upright on the vicious merry-go- 
round. He inhabits the park bench, 
shocks enraptured sightseers with 
his unsightly presence so near this 
beautiful and great statue. 

Here is the Washington society 
lady, called the “Cave Dweller” by 
those who know from experience 
how impossible it is to crash into 
her clique. Her inevitable cocktail 
party gives Washingtonians an exhi¬ 
bition gallery for all those who 
would be seen, is a place for clinch- 
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ing off-the-record pacts, and possi¬ 
bly a place for fun. 

Here is the thoughtful, serious 
top-official with genuine and alarm¬ 
ing weariness ... he sees to the 
heart of things and is gravely con¬ 
cerned with what he sees. 

Here is the tourist with his life¬ 
long dream to see the capital of the 
United States come true . . . He, 
with the vast negro population, has 
kept the native Washingtonian from 
voting. 

You don’t see many noble faces, 
many dreamers, any anybody who 
isn’t caught up in the mad swirl of 
things. The heat is oppressive, dull¬ 
ing .. . the war fever is on . . . 
Nothing is sure, nothing is static . . . 
except the dead sure expectancy 


that this morning’s news story is 
going to be superseded by an even 
bigger and maybe worse one before 
dark. And there is a resigned, dead, 
unconcern for the search for a way 
to solve our problems without the 
traditional war. 

You wonder if America hasn’t 
grown too fast ... you reflect and 
see in her past too much quest for 
greatness and power, too much 
frontier spirit. Even when L’Enfant 
was visualizing this city in all its 
beauty and spaciousness, he was 
denied the privilege of seeing his 
work of art completed because the 
prosaic minds of the D. C. populace 
thought it ridiculous to waste so 
much land in avenues ... so much 


money in erecting those majestic 
buildings. 

And now the serenity, the stolid 
massive strength . . . the almost 
incomprehensible beauty of these j 
shrines of the American story are i 
all that you can see that will give j 
you a feeling of security and tem¬ 
porary rest. . . . The transient, melt¬ 
ing-pot population would falter and 
undergo catastrophes and change; 
attempt by many feeble ways to 
retain American glory. Sometimes 
they will succeed, sometimes fail. 
They will do many unbeautiful 
things under the shadow of such 
beauty. But always there will be the 
Beauty and the Glory and Majesty 
and the Peace eternally constant in 
architecture ... in the real Wash¬ 
ington. 


TREES AT NIGHT 

If those fickle Powers 
that live 

Away-Up-Yonder-Somewhere 
should turn my body 
back 

to rest and rot 
and grassy vines, 
my soulmist 

would never try to reach 
the silly midnight stars 
but rather get all lost 
and tangled 

in the branches of a leafy tree. 

Jacom 


LONELINESS 

Loneliness clings round like 
An enveloping cloak. It is dark and sad 
And all pervading. It is like the falling 
of snow—soft and silent—and cold. 

Mary Lou Johnson 
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Ballad 



ELIZABETH ROMAN 


Oh, I will tie a ribbon 
Into my coal-black hair 
And I’ll go to the dance-hall 
And meet my feller there. 

I’ll dance a blithsome birdee 
And dance a swirling square 
And swing my sweating partner 
And never show my care. 

For I have care a-plenty 
My heart is ill at ease 
For a girl from out the country 
Seems better fit to please. 

She’s blonde and trim and pretty 
And her eyes they tempt my beau 
His smiles they tell her stories 


















Tlie Doll 
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The street was called Middle Street because it 
was between Front Street and Back Street. All three were 
main avenues in the motionless flow of lifeless activity 
that was Wenton Cotton Mill. 

Here children played on the lot that held the 
house of their birth. Here same-sized houses on same¬ 
sized lots had a stenciled number as their only claim to 
individuality. Here children played outside without 
shoes until it became too cold. 

then played inside, 
still without shoes. 

Here children played and fought and loved and 
cursed their ways through early youth, 

then grew older to go to schools under teachers 
who scorned them and with pupils who laughed at them. 

When school was finished they could look forward 


to 

replacing a father, 
or a mother. 

Replacing a mother meant making a choice between 
marriage and a job in Wenton Mill. If she chose 

the mill she could look forward to only a few 
years of productivity before old age, and if she chose 

marriage she could look forward to only a few 
years of productivity before old age. 

Replacing a father meant getting up early in the 


morning, 

feeling bad because there had not been enough 
time for sleep and coming home at night, 

feeling worse because there had been 
too much time for work. 

Replacing anyone at the mill meant taking a 
place in the line of 

roundshouldered men who walked 
day and night 
up and down 
Middle Street, 

where high at the end the big mill stood waiting 
like a brood hen to take them under its wing and 

protect them, for a while. It would press the 
hugh feathery wing 

closer and closer 

upon the people until they could hardly 
breathe. Then, it would spit them out into 
the street 

at the sounding of an earthshaking steam whistle, 
only to take in from 

the street 
another brood, 
another shift, 
another year, 
another generation. 











L. M. WRIGHT 


It was Sunday noon. Emmy Lou Brank walked rapid¬ 
ly down the street from church. Emmy Lou was saved 
and sanctified. She had been saved and sanctified last 
summer just before her fourteenth birthday, when she 
had gone to the tent meetings with her grandmother. 
Since then she had been going each Sunday morning to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ Tabernacle, to hear the 
preaching of the Reverend Earl G. Pettigrew. 

The warm moisture of Reverend Pettigrew’s hand¬ 
shake still clung to Emmy Lou’s palm. Phrases from 
his sermon were fresh and ringing in her ears as she 
walked. 

Reverend Pettigrew preaches such good sermons. 
He’s right about the horrible way young people’s minds 
are filled with the sin and wickedness of the devil. He 
must have been talking about John Whitehead. Those 
words he whispers into my ear when he sits behind me 
in school are surely sinful. His mind is just filled with 
sin and with dirty words. 

She almost blushed as one of those words passed 
through her mind. 

Emmy Lou turned the corner and walked with a 
quickened step toward the fourth house on the left. The 
three houses which she passed were alike houses with 
too-small front porches, too-thin white paint, and too- 
few windows. 

Dinner won’t take long today. Daddy will be waiting 
and we’ll hurry. Then we’ll be through in time for 
Reverend Pettigrew’s radio program. We must listen 
today. Daddy will be so pleased to hear my name called 
on the air. 

“Well, what did your Preacher Pettigrew preach 
about today?” Austin Brank was not drunk, but he had 
been drinking. He was a bulky man with bloodshot 
eyes and an unshaven face. Sprigs of broken cane stuck 
out beneath the chair frame which sagged with his 
weight. His bare feet were propped on the small, worn 
stool in front of him. His lumpish white shoulders were 
lifeless in a grey-tinted undershirt. 

“Reverend Pettigrew preached a good sermon against 
sin and how people ought not to sin.” She walked hurried¬ 
ly through the room and into the kitchen. She did not 
like to be near her father when he had been drinking. 

“He’d be a lot better off if he’d worry about his own 
sins for a while instead of tryin’ to tell ever’body else 
in the world what’s wrong with ’em. Now you go fix 
some dinner and forget about the preachin’. Won’t do 
you no good. Your old Daddy’s hungry and wants his 
dinner.” 

It had been almost a month since Austin Brank had 
been drunk on Sunday. Emmy Lou remembered it well. 
He had been in a good mood, not a bad one. For some 
reason he had given her a dollar, and she would have 
been glad her father was drinking, except that it was a 
sin to drink. 

Emmy Lou spent much time in thought about the 


dollar. She went to the tabernacle that Sunday night and 
heard Reverend Pettigrew. 

Yes. There are so many poor people who don’t know 
the Lord and aren’t saved. The world is full of sin and 
the gospel of Jesus Christ needs to be sent out over the 
air to reach into the homes of the sinful and the wicked 
and the unsaved. Jesus gave his life to save the world 
and people today ought to be willing to give a part of 
the money they have to spread the word of God to the 
lost and the undone. Daddy isn’t saved and he doesn’t 
go to church and tithe. The dollar can help pay for the 
radio program. Yes. 

Next day she had mailed the dollar. She had listened 
to Reverend Pettigrew’s program every Sunday after¬ 
noon since then, but she had not heard her name called. 
She would have told her father, but she wanted it to be 
a surprise; it would please him better that way. Today 
she would listen again; today he would certainly call 
her name. 

Austin Brank was back in his chair against the wall 
and his bare feet were back on the little stool. He had 
had his dinner. Soon he would want to turn on the radio 
and listen to the big league baseball game. He knew 
little about baseball. He had never played and had 
never felt that he could afford to take the money from 
his family to spend on baseball tickets. Besides, the 
price of a baseball game was only fifteen cents less 
than the price of a half pint of whiskey, and the whiskey 
was much better. He did listen to the games on the 
radio, though, because most of the men at the mill 
listened to the games and talked about them. So Austin 
Brank listened, too. 

He had been drinking; that was true. But he was sober 
enough to know that it was Sunday and that Emmy 
Lou would want to listen to Reverend Pettigrew’s pro¬ 
gram. Austin Brank sat in his chair and laughed down 
at his fat stomach. He was laughing at Emmy Lou, 
there, in the kitchen, washing dishes. He laughed be¬ 
cause it was easier to laugh than to take her and her 
religion seriously. He knew she was serious. 

Too bad she got off on that track. She would just 
waste a lot of good time in church when she could be at 
home working. Nothing Earl Pettigrew could ever tell 
Austin Brank’s daughter would do any good. Not after 
what Earl Pettigrew was before he got so high and 
mighty with his all-fired religion. 

Emmy Lou took the dishpan full of grayish water 
from the top of the oil stove and carried it carefully to 
the back porch. She poured the water over the edge of 
the porch into the muddy sand below. Back in the 
kitchen she hung the pan on a nail. A small streak of 
water made its way slowly from the pan down across 
the dark wall. She took a damp cloth from a wire which 
was over the stove and wiped up several spots of 
water that had dropped from a rusty hole in the pan. 
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THE DOLLAR 


She ran the cloth over the top of the stove and put it 
back on the wire to dry. 

In the room where her father sat, Emmy Lou snapped 
the switch on the small table model radio, pulled a 
straight chair across the bare floor, and sat down to 
listen. 

“Turn it to ’leven hundred so I can hear the ball 
. game. I got to see who wins today.” His voice had the 
tone of a father speaking to an obedient child. 

“But, Daddy, I wanted to hear Reverend Pettigrew’s 
program today. He’s sure to . . .” 

“I don’t see what you want to waste your time lis¬ 
tenin’ to that old jackass for. Why he used to run 
around over this mill hill with more women than you’ve 
got fingers to count ’em on.” 

Emmy Lou blushed when she realized what her 
father had said about Reverend Pettigrew. Her face 
burned and her eyes felt watery. She turned her head 
so her father could not see. 

“Who does Earl Pettigrew think he is anyway? Goin’ 
around here tryin’ to tell my daughter she’s a sinner 
bound for hell when she ain’t never done nothin’ wrong 
in her life. I’m a sinner. I know I’m a sinner. But my 
daughter ain’t.” 

“But, Daddy, everybody has to be saved and . . .” 
“Now go on and turn on that ball game. It’ll be 
started in a minute and I don’t want to miss any of it.” 

Emmy Lou twisted the knob. A voice: “. . . and 
praise God today we are right here on the air trying to 
send the message of the Lord Jesus Christ to the lost and 
the undone out in radioland. Now friends I want all 
good Christians to pray for us. It seems that 
the devil . . .” 

“He damn well better ask people to pray for him. 
Him standin’ up there preachin’. Just like he’s got it all 
right. Just like he knows what he’s doin’.” 

“. . . the devil fights us on every hand, but, praise 
the Blessed Saviour, we’re marching on to glory with the 
children of God. Later on we want to acknowledge gifts 
from those good saved and sanctified, praise God, peo¬ 
ple who have sent in money, amen, this week to keep 
u s on the air and the blessed message of Jesus Christ 
going out into radioland. Now . . .” 

“Hell fire. He -even gets money out of it. Guess 
that’s why he . quit the mill and started preachin’. Prob¬ 
ity makes more now.” 

“. . . the Bible Gospel Trio will come forward to sing 
that blessed old hymn, ‘We’ll Understand It All By 
und By.’ Praise God! Amen!” 

Piano music overshadowed the background of voices 
hoisteriously giving thanks to God. The trio started to 
sing. 

“Now ain’t that somethin’ for the birds? That old 
bastard of a Earl Pettigrew preachin’ over the radio 
hke he was somebody. By God I know him for what 
be’s worth. I knowed him a long time before he got his 


damn religion. Now, Emmy Lou, you turn on that ball 
game. I don’t want to hear that squawkin’ trio tryin’ to 
sing.” The song continued. 

Emmy Lou’s hand moved toward the knob. Suppose 
he does call my name. Daddy can’t hear it. 'He would 
laugh and be mad. He said buy candy and go to the 
show. But Reverend Pettigrew says it’s wrong to go to 
the show. 

“Emmy Lou, turn that damn preacher off right now 
and git that ball game like I told you.” His voice was 
harsh. The singing irritated him, and he wanted it to 
stop. 

“But, Daddy, he’s going to tell in a minute who 
sent ...” 

Austin Brank’s face turned red. His face always 
turned red when he was angry. Emmy Lou saw and a 
tear came into her eye. The lump in her throat was so 
big it made breathing difficult. Her nose smarted and 
she knew she would need a handkerchief in a minute. 

“I ... I think I’ll get a drink of water.” She went 
quickly into the kitchen and out to the back porch. The 
singing continued only for a minute. The scrape* of 
Austin Brank’s chair could be heard as he moved to 
reach the radio. 

Emmy Lou gulped two dippers of water and tried to 
turn the faucet tight enough to keep it from leaking. 
The water seemed to wash some of the lump from her 
throat. Her lips and mouth were not quite so dry now. 
She waited a minute on the back porch. The lump grew 
smaller. She went back into the house. 

“Williams, Ted Williams, the batter. Going into the 
bottom half of the first inning, the score is nothing and 
nothing. It was three up and three down in the first of 
the first. Now let’s see what Boston will do with their 
first opportunity.” The words were short, clipped, metal¬ 
lic. 

Austin Brank’s eyes were half closed as he sat in 
his chair. Emmy Lou did not try to talk to him. He 
would be asleep in a few minutes. But if she 'tried to 
change the station, he would be awake in an instant. 

She went over to the bed where she had placed her 
coat when she came from church. In the pocket was a 
small, cheap copy of the New Testament. She took the 
book, went to the back porch, and sat down at the 
top of the steep steps. 

The water was dripping with a steady rhythm from 
the slowly rusting faucet and 

high at the end of the street the 

big mill stood, 

waiting to take in from 

the street 

another brood, 

another shift, 

another year, 

another generation. 
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STRINGS 


LLOYD ABERNETHY 


Don’t reckon I’ll ever furgit ole 
Wade Foster. He wus jus’ one of 
them kind that sticks to yer mem’ry 
and never lets go. It weren’t that 
there wus somethin’ wrong with 
him. Not too much anyway. But it 
seemed as how he jus’ couldn’t git 
very fur away from his Ma. Ev’ry- 
time you saw ole Wade yuh jus’ 
knowed his Ma had to be ’round 
somewheres. Ev’ry body that got to 
know Wade atall soon jus’ ’cepted 
thuh fact that his Ma was always 
behind him or else in front draggin’ 
him behind her. I always thought it 
were purty pecoolyar myself, and 
ev’rytime I saw him down’t the 
store, or out in the patch suckerin’ 
tobakker, or mebbe down’t the 
crick tryin’ to cetch a mess of 
bream, I always wondered how 
come he stuck ’round his Ma so 
much and how come he didn’t git 
married and move off like the rest 


of the fellers. Never got to be ’round 
Wade too much myself — don’t 
reckon too many have—but down’t 
the store t’other day some of the 
fellers got to talkin’, an’ I got to 
lam alot ’bout him. 

Seems that when Wade was born 
his Ma had a tumble time. At first, 
she didn’t want no baby. Figgured 
that she was jus’ as well off without 
one, an’ didn’t want to be worried 
to death ’bout watchin’ after a 
howlin’ kid. But after ’while she 
got ’customed to the idear and when 
ole Doc Wait finally deelivered the 
baby she was jus’ ’bout as happy as 
any other mamma. Fac’ tis, she had 
lots of other kids, but none of ’em 
was quite’s ’portant to her as Wade. 
She always wanted Wade ’round her 
and sumtimes she all most smoth¬ 
ered him in feedin’ ’cause she held 
him too tight. It took Wade a purty 
long time to pick up any weight 


but he turned out to be a right 
healthy kid. 

Wade’s Ma was turribley reli¬ 
gion-minded. Some ’er kinfolks were 
travelin’ preechers an’ toted a tent 
’round to preech in. She knowed 
all ’bout the Bible an’ the Church 
an’ wanted to make sure that little 
Wade did not git away from the 
Scriptures. Soon’s he were able to 
sit onto her lap she told him stories 
from the “Good Book,” an’ made 
sure he knowed what would hap¬ 
pen to sinners who didn’t believe. 
Wade didn’t really unnerstand bul 
he had to listen, ’specially when his 
Ma told him to be saved and go to 
hewin. When he got a little bigger 
an’ had lamed to reed some she 
saw to it that he red his Bible ev’ry 
day an’ lamed him how to say a 
prayer ’fore bed. Sometimes, when 
Wade really wondered ’bout God 
{Continued on page thirty-one) 
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THE CATCHER IN THE RYE — By J. D. Salinger 


Review 


LIE DOWN IN DARKNESS 

By William Styron 
Reviewed by Glenn Shook 

William Styron, a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, a graduate of Duke Univer¬ 
sity, and author of Lie Down in 
Darkness, has with this his first novel 
firmly established himself in the 
ranks of our major Southern writers. 

The novel is much more mature 
than one might expect from so 
young an author. The title comes 
from Sir Thomas Brown’s Urn Buri¬ 
al “. . . and therefore it cannot be 
long before we lie down in dark¬ 
ness, and have our light in ashes; 
since the brother of death daily 
haunts us with dying mementos. . .” 
It is perhaps a tribute to Mr. Sty- 
ron’s literary ability that, in spite of 
a number of disappointing defects, 
the novel achieved such instant ac¬ 
ceptance and acclaim as an impor¬ 
tant contribution and exposition of 
our time. 

The theme, to most of us, is rath¬ 
er familiar: the crumbling decay of 
a guilt-ridden Southern family per¬ 
haps symbolizing the disintegration 
of an age of faith and love, the old 
idea of the “lost generation” going 
down the greased slide of indeci¬ 
sion and drunkenness to chaos, de¬ 
spair and destruction. 

The story is told entirely in 
“flashback” style during the burial 
service of the daughter Peyton. It 
is the story of the decay of mar¬ 
riage of neurotic, rather prudish 
Helen Loftis and indecisive, drink- 
loving Milton Loftis. The daugh¬ 
ter Peyton, of course leads a life of 
drunkenness and nymphomania 
which culminates in a suicidal leap 
from a New York skyscraper. The 
story ends, ironically enough, with 
Helen Loftis’ despairing cry of, 
“Nothing! Nothing!” while a short 


J. D. Salinger’s novel, The Catch¬ 
er in the Rye, can well be called 
one of the most unusual books of 
our generation, unusual in more 
ways than by its title alone. The 
hero is a confused sixteen-year-old 
boy both mature and immature, 
realistic and idealistic. The story is 
told as if there were only two peo¬ 
ple present; the boy, and the per¬ 
son to whom he is telling the story 
with such breathtaking frankness. 
The author employed the natural, 
adolescent, conversational style of 
sixteen-year-old Holden Caulfield. 
This natural vernacular is to a great 
degree responsible for the unusual 
interest, appeal, and incidental hu¬ 
mor of the book. 

The story covers only two days 
in the life of young Caulfield, be¬ 
ginning with his departure from a 
prep school because of his failure 
to “apply himself,” tracing his jour¬ 
ney to New York and his hesitancy 
over facing his family, and ending 
with his decision to go to his home. 

Caulfield is portrayed as an 
idealist lost and groping blindly in 
a materialistic world which has no 
place for him. His tragedy is that 
of a seeker who does not know for 
what he is searching—knowing only 
a raging discontent with things as 
they are. Had he lived in an earlier 
age, he would have been a Lord 
Byron or a knight in shining armor. 
Today, he can be only a sick, dis¬ 
gusted, dissipated boy. His love is 


distance away a group of Negro 
revivalists are raising cries of praise 
and glory to “Daddy Faith.” 

Mr. Styron once said in an inter¬ 
view: 

“I wanted to write a novel that 
has more than regional implications. 
I wanted to avoid the ancestral 
theme, too—the peculiar, inbred 
and perverse types that Faulkner, 
Caldwell and other Southern writ¬ 
ers have dealt in. At the same time 


Reviewed by Luuana Breeden 


for his little sister Phoebe, “the girl 
next door,” and his deq,d brother 
Allie, who wrote poems on his base¬ 
ball mitt so that he could have 
something to read when he was 
not busy during a game. His one 
ambition is to keep other children 
from being hurt by the world as he 
had been hurt. He wants to keep 
them from growing up too soon, as 
he tells his sister: “Anyway, I keep 
picturing all these little kids playing 
some game in this big field of rye 
and all. Thousands of little kids, 
and nobody’s around — nobody 
big, I mean — except me. And I’m 
standing on the edge of some crazy 
cliff. What I have to do, I have to 
catch everybody if they start to go 
over the cliff—I mean if they’re 
running and they don’t look where 
they’re going I have to come out 
from somewhere and catch them. 
That’s all I’d do all day. I’d just be 
the catcher in the rye and all. I 
know it’s crazy, but it’s the only 
thing I’d really like to be. I know 
it’s crazy.” 

This, then, is the heart of the 
story—the problem of a morally 
and spiritually troubled adolescent 
searching in the wrong places for 
the answer to the riddle of his own 
integrity — his doubtful rebellion 
against a “phoney” society. It is the 
ancient, irreconcilable conflict be¬ 
tween one who cares too much and 
millions who care too little. 


I didn’t want to exploit the old idea 
of wreckage and defeat as a pecul¬ 
iarly Southern phenomena. I like to 
think that my story could have hap¬ 
pened in Massachusetts just as well 
as in Virginia.” 

Implications of all these ideas are 
in the story but in many ways he 
does achieve his aims. His novel 
has wide implications but he will 
definitely be known as a Southern 
(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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(The author is indebted for the 
material used in the following thesis 
to ■ three and one-half years mis¬ 
spent as an assistant in the English 
departments of various colleges. All 
previous writings upon the same 
subject will soon be collected and 
published in a book entitled “How 
to Win A’s and Influence English 
Teachers,” or “The Cause and Cure 
of Conjunctivitis.”) 

All a freshman’s gall is divided 
into three parts—one part for high 
school teachers who fail to teach 
their students how to write themes, 
one part for college instructors who 
insist that freshmen learn to write 
themes, and one part for themes. 

Now, themes are a necessary 
evil. One must learn, as the Teach¬ 
ing of English course so aptly puts 
it, “to speak and to write with rea¬ 
sonable accuracy.” No miracles are 
expected. A Thomas Wolfe or a 
Bill Styron happens only once in a 
generation, and then always at 
Carolina or Duke. The From Here 
to Eternity type of genius does not 
even go to college—he joins the 
army. Still, there is no reason why 
Wake Forest freshmen should not be 
able to express themselves as color¬ 
fully as Truman, and as pointedly 
as Ted Williams. 

Who, then is to blame because 
the freshman can not do so? Is it 
the long-suffering high school Eng¬ 
lish teacher, often so burdened with 
the supervision of numerous extra¬ 
curricular activities that she simply 
has no time for the assignment and 
grading of themes? However, being 
overworked does not excuse the 
teacher who vaccinates her students 
with the dull needle of Pilgrim’s 
Progress or Little Women until they 
are forever after immune to volun¬ 
tary reading, and so come to college, 
and try to write freshman themes, 
with absolutely no conception of 
what constitutes acceptable expres¬ 
sion. Such misguided and misin¬ 
formed freshmen are literally 
having to write their themes in a 
vacuum, having no models to fol¬ 
low, no past reading experiences to 
draw upon. 

But to the freshman English 
teacher, who sits for hours splicing 


split infinitives and tracking down 
antecedents for orphaned pronouns, 
it makes little difference who is to 
blame. The damage has been done, 
and it is his job to pick up the 
pieces and try to weld them into 
something like a passing grade on 
English 1-2. It is not an easy task, 
when one-third of his students wail, 
“But this is the first writing I’ve 
ever had to do in my whole life!” 
Such students have first to be con¬ 
vinced of the real necessity for 
learning how to use the English 
language correctly and facilely. It 
is too bad that an “F” is often the 
best convincer. 

Since it is a known fact that one 
must pass freshman English before 
he can graduate (ask any second 
semester senior still taking English 
I), here are a few hints: 

1. Read more books, magazines, 
and newspapers, excluding True 
Confessions and Girls, Girls, Girls. 
You don’t really hate to read, you 
just think you do. 

2. Give yourself more time than 
the ten minutes before the last bell 
to write the prepared theme as¬ 
signed two weeks ago. Think over 
the theme before writing it. 

3. Write about things you know. 
Write from the personal angle. 
There is one thing on earth that you 
know more about than anyone else 
—yourself. Write truthfully and 
simply of your own experiences, 
telling of interesting incidents in 
your own life. Give your own opin¬ 
ions of current events, if you are 
writing on a topic concerning na¬ 
tional, political, or world affairs. 
You will surprise yourself by dis¬ 
covering how much you have been 
thinking, once you start setting 
down your thoughts in an orderly 
fashion. Once upon a time a fresh¬ 
man football player made an “A” 
on a theme because of the way he 
described his feelings just before 
being sent into an important game: 
“My stomach felt like somebody 
had flushed a commode inside of 
it.” Deal in facts, not Ferdinand. 
English teachers, both male and fe¬ 
male, are shockproof. If they were 
not, they would not be English 
teachers. 


Elizabeth Roman 

4. When in doubt, punctuate. 

5. Avoid the “glittering generali¬ 
ty.” The boy who makes a dozen 
spelling errors in writing simply and 
effectively on a subject close to his 
heart will get just as good a grade 
as the girl who writes pages and 
pages, in perfect grammar and 
beautiful phrasing, about nothing. 
Most English teachers are great be¬ 
lievers in goose-sauce. 

6. Can’t spell? Use the dictionary. 
Use it anyway—cat is not spelled 
with a “k.” Spelling errors are the 
most tragic, the most common, and 

• except for dangling modifiers, the 
most hilarious accidents that can 
befall a theme. One English teach¬ 
er had her faith in a ministerial 
student’s moral integrity severely 
strained when she came across this 
statement in one of his themes en¬ 
titled “Love, Courtship, and Mar¬ 
riage.” “In my opinion, the primary 
purpose of sex is recreation.” She 
marked the sentence with a ques¬ 
tion-mark and eyed the preacher 
askance for a week until his revi¬ 
sion of the theme showed that he 
had meant “re-creation.” 

7. Be neat if nothing else. Write 
legibly. Use either pen and ink or 
a typewriter. If you can’t write a 
decent hand your roommate will 
copy your theme for you. If your 
roommate hates you, try the fellows 
down the hall. If they are illiterate, 
then your girl-friend loves you, and 
maybe she can type. Go to any ex¬ 
tremes to keep from turning in pa¬ 
pers that look as if they had been 
slept with during the coldest week 
in January. 

8. Be prompt. The only persons 
excused for turning in late themes 
are athletes away on trips and peo¬ 
ple with broken necks. Most under¬ 
standing teachers will concede that 
for athletes, constantly either prac¬ 
ticing or traveling, to have a C 
average is almost equal to any other 
student’s Phi Beta Kappa. If an 
athlete has an A average—he’s a 

(Continued on page thirty-two ) 
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TOMORROW 


Mr. Davis stood by his window 
looking thoughtful. Outside the 
walls of San Miguel Prison loomed 
large and foreboding. Like an an¬ 
cient medieval castle, the giant 
brick edifice cast its menacing 
shadow of evil toward the rows of 
frame houses directly across the 
road. Except for their houses, 
painted a dingy hue by the gray 
clouds of prison smoke, the inhabi¬ 
tants of these houses, had no con¬ 
nection with their more desolate 
neighbor. Sometimes, however, on 
very dreary days the gloom and 
morosness of the old prison’s, 
splenetic members seemed to pene¬ 
trate throughout the neighborhood. 
Today was such a day, and it was 
to shut out this heaviness that Mr. 
Davis pulled the shade and switched 
on the light. 

“Tomorrow” he mused, “tomor¬ 
row I must see about another house. 
Perhaps a place out in the country 


away from everyone, free from the 
perpetual dejection of the prison.” 

Tonight Mr. Davis felt different¬ 
ly about the prison. Perhaps it was 
just that he was getting old, and 
things got on his nerves, or maybe 
it was just the day, especially cold 
and depressing, for early spring. 
Whatever it was, he thought of the 
prison today with a kind of horror 
—horror tinged with fear. 

There had been so much in the 
newspaper and on the radio lately 
about prison escapes that Mr. 
Davis was, though he hated to ad¬ 
mit it, frightened. There had even 
been several successful attempts 
from San Miguel, one not very long 
ago. 

Suppose someone was to come 
here—and attempt to break in. The 
slender little man wouldn’t have a 
chance. 

And this house, although in a line 
with the others was set farther away 


Mary Lou Harris 


and surrounded almost completely 
by giant maples and wisteria bushes. 
It had always appealed to him 
until now. The sedate trees, and 
the bright purple of the wisteria 
blooms, had been the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics which marked 
this house a home, different from 
the rest. “I’d planned for this house 
a long time, even dreamed of it,” 
he smiled somewhat ironically be¬ 
cause now he wanted to leave. 

However, the very things which 
made the house beautiful also made 
it dangerous. The trees formed a 
perfect screen for ill doings. Living 
so close to San Miguel—one never 
could be too sure what was going 
to happen. 

Why was anything going to hap¬ 
pen, and why—why did he keep 
thinking things like this — things 
like death, and of tales he’s heard? 

“It’s the worse kind of hell- 
waiting to die” they had told him. 




















“Your mind won’t let you forget 
an’ you keep thinking—about when 
you were a kid, your wife, what you 
want to do. You want to get away 
— Where? Anywhere — Before 
it’s too late.” 

“Death?” He was imagining things. 
It was getting late, and he was hun¬ 
gry. Almost abruptly he arose and 
began whistling as he made his way 
into the kitchen and began opening 
a can of soup. He whistled loudly, 
and for a time lost himself in the 
preparation for supper. He put the 
bread under the broiler to toast, 
brought out the cold slices of chick¬ 
en from the ice-box, and put the 
coffee on to boil. Apparently his 
previous fears had been forgotten 
until a sound like the crunching of 
rock in the gravel driveway warned 
him that he was not alone. Trem¬ 


bling, he set his coffee cup down and 
reached for the light switch. Why, 
he didn’t know because surely who¬ 
ever was outside had already seen 
his light and knew that someone 
was home. It was probably one of 
the neighboring kids, anyway, but 
just to make sure, he told himself, 
he would look out the kitchen win¬ 
dow. His intuition had not been 
wrong. Two men were quietly ap¬ 
proaching the garage. His tension 
was relieved somewhat, but yet the 
garage was only a few steps away. 
What then? The eerie shadows of 
San Miguel again loomed large and 
threatening, an indicative warning 
of impending danger. “Tomorrow, 
tomorrow he must see about anoth¬ 
er house. This was getting on his 
nerves. It was then that he thought 


APRON STRINGS 

(Continued from page twenty-six) 
an’ the Bible, he’d ask his Ma some 
questions, but most of the time 
when she couldn’t answer ’em she 
jus’ told him to stop askih’ foolish 
questions and to git on with his 
reedin’. 

When Wade first went to school, 
his Ma had to go ’long and make 
sure that she ’proved ev’rything. 
She didn’t care much fer these new¬ 
fangled subjecks or ways of laming. 
What was good ’nough fer her and 
her folks was good ’nough fer 
Wade. Didn’t want him to git ’bove 
his raisin’. She figgured edjew- 
cashun was okay so long’s it didn’t 
dis’gre with what she’d been 
larned. But when sumthin’ crossed 
her path the old woman got as mean 
as an onery rattlesnake. Ev’rebody 
in this end of the county ’members 
the time when she almost chased 
one of them science teechers out of 
the school when he was teeching her 
Wade ’bout this here thing called 
evolushun. Durned good teecher, 
too. Wade was a purty good student 
but his Ma was always interferin’ 
and keepin’ him from laming too 
much. 

As he growed up, Wade didn’t 
have many friends. His Ma 
wouldn’t let him ’sociate much with 


anybody ’less they were purty good 
at ’citin’ scripture verses an’ had a 
gold star fer ’tending Sunday School. 
She wanted to keep him untainted 
and tried to make him pure by per¬ 
fecting him from all temptashuns. 
Whenever she caught him messin’ 
’round with any the fellers down’t 
the store she always brought him 
home and gived him a good whup- 
pin’. Ev’ry time Sammy, old Black 
Hattie’s boy, brought the clean wash 
back, Wade’s Ma shut him up in 
his room so’s he woodn’t be tempted 
to ’sociate with a heathem. Wade 
came up in a purty bad situation 
but he didn’t figgur he could do 
much ’bout it so he never even 
tried. 

Wade sprung up into a man, 
seemed like ovemite, ’fore anybody 
reelized it. But to his Ma, he was 
still a youngun. He stayed ’round 
the house and did the chores, work- 
in’ purty hard, but he never did git 
a chance to have much fun. Oh, his 
Ma let him go to a church social 
ev’ry now and then, and she even 
’lowed him to reed the stories in 
Blum’s Almanak, but for him they 
didn’t give much excitemint. Once, 
he sneaked off to a dance they were 
havin’ over in Gore’s barn. He 
weren’t there long ’fore his Ma 
came an’ fetched him home. She 


of the inmates of the cold, silent 
structure across the road. “They 
were safe.” 

“The phone,” Mr. Davis smiled 
grimly, “the phone in the front 
hall.” A shrill ring interrupted his 
thoughts, but it was not the tele¬ 
phone. They were at the'door now, 
ringing again, imperative this time. 

Almost unconsciously, the tired 
old man obeyed the summons. Hesi¬ 
tatingly the door opened. “You’re 
under arrest.” The voice of the 
young police officer was authori¬ 
tative, commanding. 

And Mr. Davis was once again a 
prisoner. He had so recently es¬ 
caped from San Miguel and tomor¬ 
row and the house in the country— 
for Mr. Davis that tomorrow would 
never come. 


tore inter him like a preecher-at a 
chickun dinner and scared him so 
bad that he’s been afeard to try 
anything like that since. But, he 
finally got so hard pressed that he 
took to sneakin’ a jug of corn whis¬ 
key inter the woodshed after his Ma 
had gone to bed, tryin’ to make up 
for what he wuz missin’. 

Wade’s gittin’ to be a purty ole 
man now, an’ even tho’ it’s nine¬ 
teen fitty-too, he ’n his Ma still 
drive ’round in a horse ’n buggy, 
’n use kerosene lamps to light the 
house. Wade’s sorta wanted to 
change fer newer and better stuff, 
but his Ma don’t trust any of these 
modern konnivances. Anything that 
even looks or smells new or diff’- 
runt makes her turn her back on it, 
and Wade don’t want to git his Ma 
riled. 

That’s just ’bout the way its been 
’twixt Wade and his Ma all his life. 
She’s all the time makin’ him do 
what she wants him to. Never 
gives him a chance to use his own 
conscience as to what’s the thing to 
do. She’s always holding him down 
to ’cept the way that she thinks 
best. 

The fellers down’t the store were 
calculatin’ if Wade would ever git 
unhitched from his Ma’s apron 
strings. Course, they didn’t git no 
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def’nit ’elusion, but some figgured it 
might not be so bad fer her to keep 
on showin’ him the way an’ tellin’ 
him what to do if she’d wake up an’ 
find out the right thing ’stead push- 
in’ her ways down his throat. Wade 
could use her help if she unner- 
stood the situation herself. But mos’ 
the fellers figgured as how she 
weren’t able to make up Wade’s 
mind fer him as to what to do. He 
was big ’nough an’ strong ’nough 
and old ’nough to figgur out fer 
himself what was best and oughta 
not be ’fered with by an ole wom¬ 
an’s wishes. It’ll be all right fer him 
to let his Ma hang ’round to cook 
fer him if she wanted to help him, 
an’ it might be the best thing, but 
he oughta have a free wheel to 
make his own mind. I didn’t give no 
’pinion, I jus’ listened. But yuh 
gotta admit that them fellers weren’t 
talkin’fer nuthin’. 

The last time I heerd anything 
’bout ole Wade, he was gitting rea¬ 
dy to celebrate his 118th birthday. 
Folks say he’s planning on movin’ 
purty soon to a bigger house up the 
crick. It’d be a good chance fer him 
to git away from his Ma’s apron 
strings, but if I unnerstand correct¬ 
ly, she’s goin’ right along with him. 


LIE DOWN 

(Continued from page twenty-seven) 

writer because of his very vivid por¬ 
trayal of the Southern landscape. His 
treatment of the landscape is so 
vivid that it almost becomes a per¬ 
sonality of the novel. In spite of a 
Faulknerian tone at times, the treat¬ 
ment, presentations, and implica¬ 
tions are quite different from 
Faulkner’s Sex and Death motif. 

Characterization is, on the whole, 
quite good. The minister and the 
undertaker, while not major char¬ 
acters, are excellently portrayed. 
Milton Loftis, however, seems rath¬ 
er disappointing in his. constant 
drunkenness, indecision and rather 
incestuous love for his daughter, 
Peyton. Helen Loftis considers her¬ 
self something of a martyr and is 
considered something of a prude by 
her friends and family. Peyton is, 
in many ways, a rather remarkable 
character with her weird and frus¬ 


trating search for security and 
meaning in life. 

The author extensively employs 
the “stream of consciousness” de¬ 
vice and uses it to produce on the 
day of Peyton’s suicide, a clear, 
realistic, and altogether remarkable 
chapter of female interior mono¬ 
logue. 

Lie Down in Darkness is a novel 
which perhaps few will enjoy but 
which will greatly interest almost 
everyone. It is a story concerning 
our time and our generation and is 
a fascinating and thought-provok¬ 
ing treatment. 

FOR FRESHMEN ONLY 

{Continued from page twenty-nine) 
better man than I am, Gunga Din. 

9. Rewrite. Gone With the Wing 
was no first draft. 

10. Imagine an audience read¬ 
ing the theme, and adapt your writ¬ 
ing style to fit this audience. Read 
the theme aloud—this will catch a 
lot of incomplete sentences and re¬ 
veal awkward sentence structure. 

11. Write naturally and spon¬ 
taneously. The air is too thin up 
there on stilts. 

(Remember, this course in crea¬ 
tive writing is free. If you do not 
make an “A” after following these 
eleven simple rules, we will return 
your box-tops or send you an Eng¬ 
lish verb-wheel.) 


ONE OF THE ANOINTED 

{Continued from page nine) 
the driver and said haltingly. “We 
come on thees bus!” 

“You did!” exclaimed the driver. 
“Why didn’t you get on before I 
got loaded then?” 

“The woman . . .!” began the 
old man, stammering in his search 
for words. 

“Oh, Hell!” interrupted the driv¬ 
er, turning to face us. “Some of you 
folk’ll have to get up and give these 
people their seats. They came in on 
this bus from Miami and didn’t get 
back in time to claim ’em back. 
Sorry!” 

There was a short silence. No¬ 
body moved. The Cubans stood, 
half in the bus and half out, wait¬ 
ing. 


“Well,” said the driver deter¬ 
minedly, “somebody’s gonna have 
to stand!” He looked at the Cuban. 
“Where were you setting?” he 
asked curtly. 

The old man came down the 
aisle, trailed by his family and the 
driver. Stopping before their seats, 
now occupied by two elderly ladies 
and a pair of co-eds, he pointed 
mutely. A grimace of displeasure 
twisted the driver’s face. “I’m sorry, 
ladies,” he said, “but these people 
had reserve seats all the way to 
somewhere else to set.” 

The co-eds got up quickly and 
were immediately absorbed into 
adjacent seats occupied by their 
masculine schoolmates. One of 
them observed coyly from her new 
position on a husky knee that they, 
she and her friend, were always 
lucky. The elderly ladies, however, 
reacted differently. At first, I 
thought they weren’t going to move 
at all, and from the expressions on 
the faces of the old man and his 
son, I’m sure that they would have 
preferred letting them keep the 
seats. But as the driver continued 
standing before them, the ladies 
broke down under the pressure and 
climbed angrily out of the seats. “If 
you’ll be so kind as to return our 
tickets and get our bags off the bus, 
we’ll find other means of traveling!” 
said one of them sharply to the 
driver as the men sat down. 

“Pshaw!” said the driver. “You 
don’t need to do that! Some of these 
men’ll get up and give you a seat.” 

He was right. As the bus rolled 
toward Wake Forest, a drunken 
marine and myself gazed philosoph¬ 
ically at each other in the aisle. 
I had looked forward to hearing the 
soft, rythmic Spanish voices again 
while we traveled. But they said 
nothing at all, all the way to Wake 
Forest, and I was forced to amuse 
myself by reading a magazine over 
one of the passenger’s shoulder. The 
article was about Eva and General 
Peron of Argentina. Strange, isn’t it, 
how they can make those poor 
South Americans believe all those 
lies about us. 
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You Are Cordially Invited 

To Visit 

RoJt-'l QoUexfe. 9*ui 

* 1 


If You Want 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE - DELICIOUS FOOD 
PERFECT ATMOSPHERE AND 
POPULAR PRICES 



Yoil’ll Find a Private Dining Room Available for Banquets 
and Parties. See Bob for Reservations. 


* 

BOB LOVELESS, SR., Prop. 

* 


A widely traveled man said recently, “I have never 
met a Wake Forest man that did not greet me cor¬ 
dially.” This is one of the greatest compliments 
that could be paid Wake Forest College. As a 
student . . . and later as a graduate ... do your part 
to carry out this friendly custom. 


COLLEGE BOOK STORE 

“On the Campus ” 




















Always a sucker for attractive bait, our aquatic brother went 
off the deep end and got caught on the quick-trick cigarette hook! 
But he wormed his way out when he suddenly realized 
that cigarette mildness can’t be tossed off reel lightly. Millions 
of smokers have found, too, there’s only one true test of 
cigarette mildness. 

It’s the sensible test —the 30-Day Camel Mildness Test, 
which simply asks you to try Camels as your steady smoke on 
a day-after-day, pack-after-pack basis. No snap judgments! 

Once you’ve tried Camels for 30 days in your “T-Zone 
(T for Throat, T for Taste), you’ll see why... 




No. 14...THE LARGEMOUTH BASS 


After all the Mildness Tests... 


Camel leads all other brands by billions 
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ANNOUNCING 


• • • 


Festival Art Exhibition 

Sponsored by Student Magazine 


Entry Divisions 

Oils and Pastels 
Water Colors 
Charcoal Drawings 
Pencil Sketching 
Pen and Ink Drawings 
Block Printing 
Photography 


Deadline for entries: 

April 20, 1952 


Details can he obtained from Student office 
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NSA AT 


Guest Editorial by L. M. Wright, Jr. 

Corresponding Editor to The Regional N.S.A. Newsletter 

■ The National Student Association will not come to Wake 
Forest College and give away free cigarettes. It will not ask 
you if you like or dislike a certain professor..It: will not seek to 
create a riot or stir up unrest among the students concerning- 
the question of segregation at Wake Forest. 


■ NSA is made up of students—ordinary American college students. Consequently, N.S.A. 
is just about as progressive in its point of view and just about as independent in its policies as ydu 
are. In joining N.S.A., neither Wake Forest College nor the Wake Fprest student has given up 
any autonomy. 


■ The strength of N.S.A. at Wake Forest lies in the committee. When it begins to function 
properly students here will have access to information ranging all the way from the method of 
selecting a college newspaper editor at a New York University to the price of a tour of Europe 
this summer. 


■ At Wake Forest, we are members of a minority group, which has set aside four whole years 
of a brief lifetime for the sole purpose of study and intelligent thought. This study and tta thought 
must be productive of constructive ideas and programs for the tomorrow in which we will live. If 
it is not—then we are wasting our time. 


■ N.S.A. is an organization (the only one in America) which seeks to render service on an 
inter-collegiate basis through the exchange of information and ideas, and at the same time, seeks 
to reflect the thoughts of American students on important questions of the day. 


■ It is these questions about which the college student must begin to think-today. The older 
generation has repeatedly demonstrated that today’s question is all too frequently, tomorrow s prob¬ 
lem with just another question mark added. And for years, American college students have been 
taking their places in business and government with an ,alarming lack of knowledge of even the 
basic questions. 


■ N S.A. would, through its program of national and international co-Operation and through 
its local and regional’conventions, have today’s student become -more aware of the world about 
him In creating an awareness of the world in American students, N.S.A. believes,, it is rendering 
a service which will enable today’s student, to work more intelligently for pqace — today and to¬ 
morrow. 
































The N.S.A. Committee of the student government will direct the 
activity of N.S.A. on the Wake Forest Campus while working with 
similar groups of neighboring N.S.A. colleges. Members of the com¬ 
mittee are, reading left to right: Lloyd Abernethy, Bob Johnson, 
Charles Glanville, chairman, and Libby Lou Allen. Committee mem¬ 
ber not present for picture was Fred Malone. — Photo t by Jim 
Rittenhouse. 


In presenting in reprint the fol¬ 
lowing article on N.S.A., we feel 
that we are giving an unbiased re¬ 
port on the strength and weakness 
of N.S.A. Barbara Witten of “Ma¬ 
demoiselle’s" College Board Depart¬ 
ment has presented and evaluated 
N.S.A. as seen on several college 
campuses of the nation. 


NSA 


BY BARBARA WITTEN 


A COED AT N.Y.U. hops the rush- 
hour subway to her evening 
class in accounting. Her counter¬ 
part at Vassar walks across campus 
to an afternoon child-study confer¬ 
ence. An Antioch student, eight 
times during her stay at college, puts 
away her physics texts, packs her 
clothes and leaves school for a co¬ 
op job. Each girl lives a separate, 
isolated life from the others — sings 
her own school songs, roots for a 
different football or chess team, 
hands over to the bursar a different 
sum of money for tuition. Do they 
have in common anything more 
than their mutual concern over 
finals and the right date for Satur¬ 
day night? 

A good deal more, say the coeds 
w ho help pay their college’s mem¬ 
bership dues in the National Stu¬ 


dent Association. Students every¬ 
where want to be responsible for 
their own actions. They hope to be 
taught by capable, inspiring profes¬ 
sors. They need job counseling and 
they worry over the high cost of col¬ 
lege. By banding together and 
exchanging information, students 
learn from each other how to set 
up a strong, democratic student 
government, how to tell the college 
administration what they think of 
their professors, how to run a career 


conference or a secondhand book¬ 
store. 

Some schools have little to learn, 
a lot to give in the way of prac¬ 
tical ideas and suggestions. They 
join N.S.A. because they believe it’s 
their job to help other students 
strengthen their means to an edu¬ 
cation. And because they want to 
have a say in the national policies 
of an organization that represents 
over 650,000 students. Through 
N.S.A. they work for academic 
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freedom, help give qualified people 
of all races and creeds a chance to 
go to college. 

N.S.A. schools band together for 
another reason. They feel that stu¬ 
dents can do as much—and in some 
ways more—for international un¬ 
derstanding as any other non¬ 
governmental group. Many are free 
to travel, work or study abroad 
three months of the year if the cost 
is within their reach. They can send 
textbooks, clothing and information 
to colleges in Asia, Europe and 
Africa, send their leaders to dis¬ 
cuss educational aims and student 
problems with the future teachers 
and government officials of the tin- 
derbox spots of the world. 

For a little over four years now, 
N.S.A.-ers have worked toward 
these aims. Member schools elect or 
appoint delegates to the annual ten- 
day Congress to talk out and vote 
in National policies and elect the 
National officers. A president, on a 
year’s leave from undergraduate or 
graduate study, four vice-presidents 
and an executive secretary adminis¬ 
ter N.S.A.’s programs,' send infor¬ 
mation to regional and campus 
groups, make arrangements for the 
next Congress, run the mimeo¬ 
graphing machines and the fi¬ 
nances. Regional representatives 
meet between congresses and make 
policy decisions. On member cam¬ 
puses, an N.S.A. chairman shuttles 
information from the regional or 
National to campus groups, attends 
regional meetings, directs some 
projects, suggests others. 

How much each college helps it¬ 
self through N.S.A. depends in great 
part on whether it elects or appoints 
an active, alert N.S.A. chairman. 
The campus chairman’s job is to 
know what problems his school has 
and what it needs to solve them. 
He may write to the National for 
some of its thirty-odd how-to pub¬ 
lications; he must listen, ask ques¬ 
tions and bring back from meetings 
new ideas his college can use. 

Schools with poor or nonexistent 
student governments have learned 
the most from N.S.A. Delegates to 


the 1947 National Student Con¬ 
gress from the U. of Bridgeport, for 
example, brought back to campus 
plans for setting up Bridgeport’s stu¬ 
dent government. Using N.S.A.’s 
files of student government associa¬ 
tions, Muskigum College in Ohio 
revised its own s. g. constitution, or¬ 
ganization and meeting procedures. 
But even schools with strong 
student governments learn from 
N.S.A. New Jersey College for 
Women’s N.S.A. stirred up interest 
in its government association by 
holding a-pre-election town meet¬ 
ing on aims and issues. With N.S.A. 
material, Berea College in Ken¬ 
tucky held a leadership confer¬ 
ence, and Ursuline College in 
Cleveland gives its student leaders 
a noncredit course on parliamen¬ 
tary procedure. 

Though anxious to have a say in 
how late they’ll stay out at night, 
whether or not they’ll keep cars on 
campus and what rules should gov¬ 
ern college extracurricular groups, 
students leave most academic mat¬ 
ters to their teachers and to the ad¬ 
ministration. The one big exception 
is faculty evaluation. With help 
from N.S.A., students at the U. of 
Michigan, Stout Institute, Mary- 
grove, the U. of Miami, to name a 
few, have all graded their profs. 
Some campus N.S.A.’s have brought 
in honor systems. Grinnell’s N.S.A. 
suggested the idea, put it to a vote 
and lost. In the process, though, stu¬ 
dents took a look at what their 
school was trying to do and ex¬ 
amined their own educational aims. 

On a national scale, N.S.A. has 
begun to have a say in academic 
and administration matters. The 
U.S. Office of Education and the 
State Department consult their of¬ 
ficers on matters related to stu¬ 
dents. N.S.A. joined the American 
Council on Education, has a rep¬ 
resentative on all committees con¬ 
cerned with student problems, and 
twice this year N.S.A. officers spoke 
at Council meetings, told educators 
what they thought about accelera¬ 
tion and Universal Military Train¬ 
ing. 


Though many of its members ex¬ 
pected N.S.A. to be political — but 
nonpartisan — it sits on the fence 
in all but a few important contro¬ 
versial educational problems. It fa¬ 
vors a system of Federal scholar¬ 
ship and fellowship aid. And stu¬ 
dents at the third Congress declared 
tb»t “the hiring, firing and placing 
on tenure of academic personnel 
should be on the basis of profes¬ 
sional competence and not on the 
basis of political, religious or social 
criteria. Standards for judging pro¬ 
fessional competence should be de¬ 
termined and maintained solely by 
the university community. . . Inter¬ 
ests providing financial support. . . 
should not have the power of in¬ 
fringing upon such academic free¬ 
dom.” 

The association as a whole takes 
no formal stand on segregated 
schooling but N.S.A. works hard to 
improve opportunities for Negroes 
to go to college. It is one of the 
sponsors of the National Scholar¬ 
ship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students; with four other organiza¬ 
tions it held a seminar for students 
on discrimination in higher educa¬ 
tion. Some Northern schools wish it 
would do more; many Southern 
schools have never joined N.S.A. 
because they feel it does too much. 
Perhaps its major accomplishment 
is bringing Negro and white stu¬ 
dents from all over the country to 
its Congress, where they sit down 
together and learn to know each 
other in committee meetings or at 
lunch. 

To help fight the high cost of col¬ 
lege, N.S.A. worked out its Student 
Discount Service. Member schools 
send to the National for an outline 
of the plan and identification cardf 
for its students, arrange with local 
merchants to sell goods to card 
bearers 10 to 20 per cent off. The 
plan won’t work in many college 
communities. Merchants who are 
the college’s sole resource for 
Kleenex or loafers often would lose 
money by giving a discount, gain 
no new customers in return. Some 
schools run it successfully: the U. 
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of Miami, St. Catherine’s, Mount 
St. Mary’s, Wayne, Reed, Sim¬ 
mons, City College of New York. 

Of all its activities, N.S.A.’s in¬ 
ternational programs have been the 
most successful. Each year it pub¬ 
lishes a booklet listing opportuni¬ 
ties in foreign study, work and 
travel, in one year sent abroad over 
eight hundred students through its 
own travel and study groups at a 
cost of less than seven hundred dol¬ 
lars apiece. N.S.A. has a seat on 
UNESCO^ national commission. It 
sponsors with other organizations 
the World Student Service Fund, 
through which U.S. students send 
books, clothing and money to col¬ 
leges abroad and to the National 
Council for Placement of DP Stu¬ 
dents. 

For the past two summers, stu¬ 
dent leaders from this country met 
with German student leaders to dis¬ 
cuss educational aims and prob¬ 
lems. The Rockefeller Foundation 
provided funds for these N.S.A.- 
sponsored seminars in Germany. 

The summer following the inva¬ 
sion of Korea, three N.S.A.-ers at¬ 
tended, as non-members observers, 
the Prague meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Union of Students. There, 
with observers from a dozen or so 
nonmember Western nations, they 
sat tight-lipped while delegates of 
the Communist-dominated IUS 
staged a demonstration against the 
Western “imperalists,” carried to 
the platform the “hero” of the day, 
a young North Korean delegate in 
a lieutenant colonel’s uniform. Af¬ 
ter the demonstration the N.S.A. 
team met with Western-nation ob¬ 
servers and planned their strategy. 
For the rest of the meeting, their 
speeches were calm, careful an¬ 
swers to the Communist charges and 
their own objections to IUS — that 
the Communist bloc was using it for 
political ends rather than for doing 
what they could for student welfare. 
The ^estern observers won a small 
but important victory. Delegates 
from Asian and African coun¬ 
tries took the N.S.A. team aside and 
told them they’d gained new un¬ 


derstanding of Western aims and 
objectives. 

Until students of Asia and Africa 
join with them, student unions of 
North Atlantic Treaty nations 
won’t start a new international stu¬ 
dent organization. Meantime, they 
met in Stockholm to talk over what 
they could do to help themselves 
and set up a plan for giving assist¬ 
ance and exchanging information 
wth unons in undeveloped coun¬ 
tries. To find out how U.S. stu¬ 
dents can work with students of 
Asia, Africa and South America, 
N.S.A teams traveled these areas 
and talked" with student leaders. 

In spite of its accomplishments, 
N.S.A. is still far from being a full- 
grown movement of American stu¬ 
dents. At present, it represents only 
about one-fourth of the students in 
the country and some of its mem¬ 
bers are inactive or half-hearted. 

Many schools stay out of N.S.A. 
because of the cost. Though dues 
are prorated and the fee per stu¬ 
dent is low, the U. of Miami’s ten 
thousand students, for example, 
spend around three thousand dollars 
a year for campus N.S.A. projects, 
dues and the cost of sending dele¬ 
gates to the national Congress and 
to regional meetings. Miami thinks 
N.S.A. is worth it, but many schools 
would expect good-sized, concrete 
returns on their money in the form 
of campus benefits. Others feel 
they can work out their own prob¬ 
lems by themselves, see no reason 
to join N.S.A just to take part in its 
national and international projects. 

N.S.A. members are its own 
worst critics. They are easily dis¬ 
couraged by their oganization’s in¬ 
efficiency or a fence-sitting stand it 
takes, by apathy or student isola¬ 
tionism back home on campus. 
N.S.A. has internal problems too. 
Because they stay in office only a 
year—hardly enough time for even 
trained administrators to learn to 
be useful — students who run the 
National are often inefficient, al¬ 
ways harried. In turn, poor leader¬ 
ship on some campuses and apathy 
on others hamper the National. One 


regional officer figures that the ef¬ 
ficiency of the whole organization 
would double if each N.S.A. chair¬ 
man on each campus would only 
answer his mail! 

Observers, however, • \yho watch 
students in action at their Congress 
know they accomplish more than 
they think they do, that they work 
with judgment and maturity not 
often matched by their elders. Men 
and women from colleges of every 
size, kind and purpose sit down to¬ 
gether for ten days to mull over aca¬ 
demic freedom, how they can help 
the students of Asia, whether or not 
to take a stand on Universal Mili¬ 
tary Training. They debate among 
themselves, listen critically to what 
their fellow-delegates have to say, 
vote in policies and elect officers 
carefully and with intelligence. 
Through the Congress alone, 
through the experience it gives stu¬ 
dents in democratic leadership and 
action, N.S.A. performs a valuable 
and successful function. 
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Dr Hermon Parker, associate professor of Physics, has recently done some reading 
into the areas of non-military use of the atom. Most of the information for this 
article was supplied by him in interview.—Photo by Jim Rittenhouse. 
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Nancy Craig 


W HAT ABOUT ATOMic-powered 
cars? Will we ever have them, 
or ships, or airplanes? 

In how many ways can atomic 
energy be utilized? 

To what extent is the utilization 
of atomic energy going to draw 
from the taxpayer’s pocket? 

Will atomic energy eventually 
take the place of present day coal 
and oil fuel? 

These were a few of the ques¬ 
tions which I asked Dr. Hermon M. 
Parker, Physics Professor, in a re¬ 
cent interview. 

Dr. Parker, after doing some 
private research, stated that, con¬ 
trary to popular belief, such a thing 
as an atomic-powered car is highly 
unlikely. This phenomenon may 
come about sometime in the future, 
but probably won’t because of the 
tremendous amount of shielding 
needed and the cost required. 

Certainly, though, Raleigh would 
be able to make good use of its one¬ 
way streets if we had atomic-pow¬ 
ered cars which had perhaps 10 
feet of concrete around them. 

But I learned from Dr. Parker 
that there are many and more im¬ 
portant uses right now for atomic 
energy than the propelling force of 
an automobile. At present a Nu¬ 
clear Reactor, formerly called a 
Uranium Pile, is being applied to 
non-military as well as military 
uses. 

As of the use of the atom as a 
source of power, Dr. Parker stated 
that much progress is being made 
along the lines of engines for vehi¬ 
cles such as submarines and air¬ 
planes, and fixed installations which 
will supply all electrical and indus¬ 
trial energy for cities. 

Further progress can be cited in 
the research of various fields of 
science — medicine, chemistry, ag¬ 
riculture, and biology. Age can be 
measured by the use of uranium ac¬ 
tivity. And by means of nuclear ra¬ 
diations, human illnesses may be 
cured or treated in an inexpensive 
manner. 

To delve more into this subject of 


atomic energy, let us go back to the 
Nuclear Reactor as a source of 
power. The Nuclear Reactor is a 
source of heat. There are different 
types of Reactors according to how 
much the Reactor has to be refined, 
the form it has, etc. Its type is de¬ 
termined by its need. 

Dr. Parker asserted that it must 
be realized that we cannot get com¬ 
pletely away from military use, not 
for a while, at any rate. Planes are 
now being contracted to be built, 
utilizing uranium designed to be 
propelled by a Nuclear Reactor. 
Already the Navy has been design¬ 
ing a Nuclear Reactor for subma¬ 
rines. In time the commercial aspect 
will enter, and we will get away 
from a military use of atomic energy. 

As a propelling engine for a plane, 
or any craft, there is the prob¬ 
lem of size! This is the greatest 
stumbling block for the develop¬ 
ment of a Nuclear Reactor to pro¬ 
pel the engines of aircraft. The 
size of the whole Nuclear Reactor 
cannot be small; therefore the craft 
must be large. And for this rea¬ 
son it would seem that the use of 
the Nuclear Reactor for propelling 
engines for sea-going craft will be 
much easier than for aircraft. 

But, being optimistic about the 
matter, 25 years from now there 
may be scheduled flights around the 
world; that is, assuming that the 
world’s problems have been solved 
by that time. 

Another problem, aside from the 
size involved, is the cost of Nuclear 
fuel. Now, it is cheaper by far to 
use regular fuel because of the fa¬ 
cilities which we have. But if in¬ 
dustry were given about ten peace 
years to work on this problem, the 
cost of Nuclear fuel might become 
cheaper. 

When a Nuclear Reactor is used, 
radio-active products must be got¬ 
ten rid of. And if there are people 
around, they must be protected 
from radio-activity. Lead is con¬ 
sidered to be a good shielder from 
radio activity, but it is too expen¬ 


sive. Ten feet of concrete would be 
a sufficient protector, but its size 
and weight would be a considera¬ 
ble hindrance in an airplane. The 
shielding required is independent 
of the size of the Nuciedr Reactor. 

The present Wake Forest could 
not have such an installation, but 
it is possible that our children will 
enjoy all the comforts of atomic- 
controlled dormitories, classrooms, 
and laboratories over at Reynolda. 

Meanwhile, we will just have to 
put up with insufficient dormitories, 
cold rooms, cold showers, and can¬ 
kered classrooms and laboratories 
here at Wake Forest. 

In fixed installations, however, 
the size factor is not important. A 
town of ten or fifteen thousand pop¬ 
ulation could well use a Nuclear 
Reactor to furnish it with electrical 
and industrial energy. At present 
it is practical to do everything by 
using electricity, but eventually .Nu¬ 
clear Reactors will supplant all uses 
of energy. 

The immediate hindrance of this 
source of power is the cost of Nu¬ 
clear fuel and the initial cost of the 
installation of a Nuclear Reactor. 
When the Nuclear Reactor be¬ 
comes cheap enough, it will be far 
more practical than it now is. 

In the field of research the 
“Tracer Technique” is being em¬ 
ployed. This is a method by means 
of which materials are tagged with 
radio-active elements which trace 
the path of the material' how fast 
it gets to its destination, and so on. 
For example, in vitamin research, 
.vitamin B 12 tagged with radio-active 
cobalt was used in determining its ef¬ 
fects upon animal organisms. One 
author has stated that as a result 
of this research in chickens “future 
cost of chicken meat should be 
halved.” 

The “Tracer Technique” pro¬ 
vides a tool which opens up fields 
and affords greater opportunity to 
gain more and better information 
concerning old problems and new 
problems which come up. 

Agriculturists have been able 
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to study plant nutrition much bet¬ 
ter because of this technique. 

Dr. Parker pointed out that 
chemical research, however, pre¬ 
sents a more difficult problem. The 
chemist is more interested in de¬ 
tailed knowledge of what goes on 
and his results are not as striking 
as the results in biology. This may 
be due to the nature of the two 
sciences. Also, chemistry has al¬ 
ready advanced farther in research 
than the other sciences have. 

Not too much can be said con¬ 
cerning the field of medicine, but 
it is wide open for research. In ther¬ 
apeutics the application of nuclear 
energy has not been developed 
enough to offer us any definite 
proof as to how valuable it is. 

There are in use now inexpensive 
radio-cobalt sources instead of the 
former expensive radium. It will be 
some time, though, before we will 
be able to determine to what ex¬ 
tent radio-cobalt can be used. 

Of interest to some, perhaps, 
is the method of determining the 
age of minerals (which contain 
some uranium). This is done by use 
of uranium activity but is not a new 
development. Age measurements 
were brought into use some twenty- 
five years ago. 

Also, Libby’s has, in the past ten 
years, developed a method of de¬ 
termining the age of dead organic 
matter, such as mummies, with the 
use of C 14 activity. 

On the whole, not enough work 
has really been done in any field to 
find out specifically what can be 
done wth nuclear energy (or 
atomic power if you wish to call it 
that). Extreme caution is being 
carried out, and scientists are bend¬ 
ing over backward with their care. 
All this care tends to slow down 
progress somewhat. 

But in the meantime it does not 
appear likely that Americans or 
anyone else will suffer from using 


“plain old cars, electrically heated 
homes, and chickens that cost more 
than they should.” And no one need 
worry about civilization running 
out of energy to supply its needs. 
By the time we give out of oil and 
coal resources, nuclear energy will 
be well developed. And when it 
gives out, something else will come 
up. 
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MAXIE RANDALL MINTZ 

NOBODY 

KNOWS 


S am Jimson was a colored boy with a job only four 
hours new. At two O’clock in the afternoon, he had • 
been hired as station attendant at Dugin’s Service Sta¬ 
tion. Now at six o’clock, the shiny gas pumps, oil racks, 
and other paraphernalia of the well-kept station had 
already claimed him. They felt cool and friendly in his 
hands. They made him feel big and important. As he 
handled them, he knew a sensation of reciprocal owner¬ 
ship. He was a part of the staunch, brick filling station, 
the gravel covered driveway leading in from the high¬ 
way, and of Highway 15A, itself, and its occasional 
passing car. Sam, in short, felt that he had risen in the 


“Dat old man lonesome . . . Dere in dat ol station 
’thout any woman er chillun" 
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world and all in four hours. 

There was but one question in 
Sam’s mind about his new job, and 
that was how long would it last. He 


knew that he was replacing old Mr. 
Dugin’s son, Tom, but »he didn’t 
know where Tom had gone nor how 
long he would stay. He had in¬ 
tended to ask Mr. Dugin these 
questions, but before the brooding 
silence which the old man had main¬ 
tained since hiring him, the colored 
boy had been unable to get up 
courage to speak. Throughout the 
whole afternoon, old Mr. Dugin had 
sat inside the station on the cash 
register stool, gazing out of the 
window. Two or three times whiie 
doing his chores, Sam had passed 
before the window and glanced at 
the old man’s face. It had been ex¬ 
pressionless, faraway. Now as he 
prepared to lock up the pumps and 
go home, Sam had an uncomfortable 
feeling that something must be 
wrong with his new boss. Whatever 
it was, he, a colored boy, was sure 
of one thing: it was white man’s 
business and none of his. Sam 

lO 


yawned tiredly and picked up one 
of the pump locks. 

Inside the station, old Mr. Dugin 
shook his head from side to side as 
if denying some- 
thing. Then 
stretching his 
cramped legs be¬ 
fore himself, he 
stood up. Across 
the room from 
him over a small 
writing desk, a 
new wool jacket 
hung suspended 
from a nail. The 
old man looked 
at it intently. 
The words, DU¬ 
GIN’S SERV¬ 
ICE STATION, 

embroidered 
upon the cloth 
glistened with 
newness. 

It had been 
only a month 
since he had 
given it to his 
son for a birth¬ 
day gift. It had 
cost thirty dollars at an expensive 
store in Raleigh. A woman had 
been hired to embroider the legend 
upon it. He had wanted to make 
his son proud of the business, 
proud to work in a jacket bearing 
his own name. Slowly the old man 
got up from his chair and walked 
over to where it hung. That’s where 
he’d hung it when the police had 
come after him today, he thought. 
He’d said thinly, trying to hide the 
fear in his voice as the detective 
stood in the doorway waiting for 
him, “Well, Pop, when you gotta 
go, you gotta go!” That had been 
his farewell.' 

“He was guilty as Hell!” said 
Mr. Dugin aloud. 

Mr. Dugin looked out of the front 
window where Sam was busy lock¬ 
ing up the pumps. The colored boy 
wore a ragged coat, open at one el¬ 
bow. The old man saw the earnest 



expression on the boy’s face as he 
fastened the locks to the pumps and 
tested them to see if they were se¬ 
cure. Mr. Dugin’s hand lifted to the 
jacket and unhooked it from the 
nail. A slip of paper fell out of the 
breast pocket upon the floor. Mr. 
Dugin learned over stiffly and 
picked it up. It was a gas re¬ 
ceipt from the distributors which 
had been missing from his records. 
Carefully he folded the paper and 
placed it upon the cash register. 
Then he walked to the door and 
called to the colored boy. 

“Sam, come ’ere a minute!” 

The boy had just finished lock¬ 
ing the pumps and had picked up 
the water can to carry it into the 
station. When his employer called 
him, he hurried briskly to him, can 
dangling from his hand. He stopped 
before the doorway and looked up 
into the old man’s face. “Yassuh!” 
he said quietly, setting the can be¬ 
side the doorway. 

“Here!” said Mr. Dugin gruffly, 
holding the jacket toward the young 
Negro. “See if this’ll fit, boy!” 

Sam could see the jacket plainly 
by the light from inside the station. 
“Ain’t dat yo’ son’s jacket, Mistuh 
Dugin?” he asked dully, without 
moving his hands from his sides. 

“It’s your’n now!” said Mr. Du¬ 
gin, his face expressionless. 

Sam, after a moment’s hesitation, 
took the garment from the old 
man’s hand and held it up tenderly 
to the light for a quick look of pos¬ 
session. Then he carefully folded it 
and placed it across the water can. 
In a moment, he had slipped out of 
his old coat and had the new gar¬ 
ment on. It was too large in the 
shoulder, but the colored boy but¬ 
toned it in the front and said proud¬ 
ly, “Mistuh Dugin, it jest fits!” He 
looked up. Mr. Dugin was sitting at 
his desk, gazing out of the side win¬ 
dow into the dark highway. 

Sam watched the old man 
through the doorway. He was puz¬ 
zled. He picked up the water can 
and softly walked into the station. 



















NOBODY KNOWS 




“Mistuh Dugin,” he asked quietly, 
“anythin’ else you wants me tuh do 
’fore I goes?” 

The old man shook his head 
tiredly, “No, Sam! That’s all for to¬ 
night!” His head dropped briefly 
when the colored boy closed the 
door and walked away. 

As he walked down the highway 
toward his home, Sam was puzzled 
by what had just occurred. He 
glanced behind. He saw the old 
man, gray hair shining in the dim 
light from inside the station, stand¬ 
ing by the gas pumps. The colored 
boy creased his brow as he at¬ 
tempted to clarify a vague mood 
which had begun to stir in his breast. 
He suddenly felt sad. He fingered 
the lining of the jacket. It was 
warm and smooth. He knew it was 
expensive. He lifted it to his nose 
and smelled it. A clear odor 
breathed from the fabric. He felt for 
a moment the presence of the 
jacket’s former possessor. The 
mood of sadness assailed him again. 
A question arose in his mind. Why 


had Mr. Dugin given him the 
jacket? The question startled him 
for a moment. People had given 
him clothing before and he’d never 
questioned their motives. He’d sim¬ 
ply been glad to get them and had 
put them on and worn them. A new 
idea of Mr. Dugin began to grow 
in his mind. He pictured him as 
he’d seen him standing before the 
gas pumps. He suddenly realized, 
as he mused over this picture, that 
Mr. Dugin had seemed somehow 
different back there in the darkness. 
Before he’d been just another white 
man: he’d been a symbol; a sym¬ 
bol of things being done, of jobs for 
colored people, and of money on 
Saturday night. Now he saw him 
clearly as a tired old man, stand¬ 
ing alone, gazing intently into the 
night. As he wrestled with this new 
conception of his employer, the 
young Negro’s lips parted and a 
song of sadness and trouble rolled 
slowly from them. 

Nobody knows 
The trouble I see 
Nobody knows but Jesus 


Suddenly he paused. An idea 
had popped into his mind from 
somewhere. Maybe it came from 
the tender soul of yoqth, maybe 
from the sad music of the song, 
maybe from the dim background of 
the boy’s African ancestors. He ex¬ 
pressed it simply, in rhythm with 
his steps on the highway: 

“Dat ol’ man lonesome! — Yas- 
suh! — Dere in dat ol’ station — 
’thout any woman er chullun — dat 
ol’ man lonesome!” 

As he continued on down the 
road, his song of trouble and sad¬ 
ness came to his lips again. His 
voice was softer now, with an un¬ 
dercurrent of compassion and un¬ 
derstanding. Behind him in the 
night, Mr. Dugin found himself 
listening attentively to the sad young 
voice off in the darkness. He nlut- 
tered apologetically to the world in 
general. 

“Guess I’m sp’iling that there 
black boy!” 
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Guardian Angels— 


H ere is a clarion-call to all of 
you who aspire to be Guiding 
Lights. Here is a voice crying in the 
wilderness to all of you who dream 
of being Molders of Destinies and 
Makers of Men’s Souls. Here is a 
grim warning for all of you who 
have so firmly planted your tender 
feet upon the road stretching to¬ 
ward the Realm of the Ideal. All 
Guardian Angels please take no¬ 
tice — here is an article about prac¬ 
tice teaching. 

Do you have visions about be¬ 
ing a Font of Wisdom? When you 
• close your eyes at night, do you see 
hundreds of little souls clutching 
your skirt or climbing your pants- 
leg, turning wistful faces up to catch 
one gleam from your kindly, sym¬ 
pathetic, fascinating eyes? Do you 
imagine a roomful of young, grow¬ 
ing, innocent personalities hanging 
breathlessly upon your every word? 
Do you think you can speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, 
a nd still have love, for sixty min¬ 
utes every day Monday through 
Friday? Professor Jasper Memory’s 


Please 

Take 

Note 



practice teachers have news for 
you. 

For five days a week, despite 
rain, snow, sleet, wind, cold, a run 
in a stocking, or a suit which should 
be in the cleaners, fifty-six practice 
teachers leave Wake Forest and 
head for Rolesville, Youngsville, 
Franklinton, and Wake Forest high 
- schools. Some ride, some walk. All 
have their pre-conceived notions re¬ 
arranged, but few give up. Phi 
Betes are frustrated and football 
players are frightened but practice 
teaching goes on. It has been going 
on successfully at Wake Forest for 
twenty-one years. There must be 
something to it besides nervous in¬ 
digestion. 

Since 1931, approximately 1,200 
students have taken the prac¬ 
tice teaching course — an average 
of sixty students each year, with a 
peak of 142 seniors, holding the 
North Carolina Class A teacher’s 
certificate graduating last year. In 
every practice teaching class so far 
there have been two men to every 
co-ed. The same is true this semes¬ 


ter. This makes for a satisfactory 
seating arrangement, at least. 

There is one requirement for 
qualification as a practice teacher, 
aside from certain obvious person¬ 
al qualities needed — that is, every 
practice teacher must have an aver¬ 
age of C or better. This year, be¬ 
tween fifteen or twenty applicants 
were turned down because they did 
not have a sufficiently high average 
to be permitted to enroll in, Educa¬ 
tion 34. Throughout the years, the 
class has had a considerable num¬ 
ber of Phi Beta Kappas and depart¬ 
mental assistants. Occasionally a 
weak student will slip through the 
careful screening, but generally. 
Professor Memory says, practice 
teachers are a “right respectable 
group.” The quality-point ratio of 
the prospective teachers compares 
favorably with that of any other 
group on the campus. 

Education 34 class meets for two 
hours every Monday night. Before 
being sent into any of the neigh¬ 
boring high schools, the students are 
indoctrinated on such matters as 
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dress, behavior, attitude, purpose, 
and personality. They learn their 
catechism, the famous “four 
don’ts”: (1) Don’t look slop¬ 
py: (2) Don’t “court” high school 
students; (3) Don’t be unprepared; 

(4) Don’t criticize anybody. In the 
Monday night sessions, the students 
discuss their problems, pool their 
ideas and experiences. They learn 
how to make out reports, compute 
average daily attendance, operate 
motion picture projectors and film¬ 
strip machines. Everjj practice 
teacher spends at least a week ob¬ 
serving his critic teacher and the 
high school class; then he must 
teach for forty-five class days. The 
first infraction of the rigid but rea¬ 
sonable rules governing the conduct 
of a practice teacher is grounds for 
his removal from the course. 

Some student teachers, especial¬ 
ly those who have had previous ex¬ 
perience in public speaking, have 
little or no difficulty with practice 
teaching. Others, often due to no 
fault of their own, find themselves 
presiding over supervised pande¬ 
monium. High grades are not a pre¬ 
requisite for successful teaching, but 
as a rule those students with the 
best grades are the best teachers. 
Thorough knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject-matter is essential, though, for 
high school students are not the type 
to let boners go unregarded. The 
townspeople are still laughing about 
the history student who told his 
class about the time “England went 
to war with Whales.” 

The general comment of gradu¬ 
ates who have done practice teach¬ 
ing under the Wake Forest program 
goes something like this: “I did 
more work in Education 34 for 
only three semester hours’ credit 
than in any other course I had at 
Wake Forest.” Is it worth it? Take 
the results of a questionnaire sent 
out by the Governor’s Commission 
on the Reorganization of North 
Carolina Schools, to Wake Forest 
graduates who had been out of col¬ 
lege for some time. Ninety-five per 
cent of those questioned said that 
they had gained more from prac¬ 
tice teaching than from any other 


course they had taken. Professor 
Memory amplifies this statement: 
“This is because the practice teach¬ 
ing course lends itself to such an ap¬ 
praisal through its very nature, be¬ 
ing directly related to the job which 
the senior will be on later.” 

Let us look at the records of 
a few Wake Forest ex-practice 
teachers: 

Mr. J. Everett Miller is now ad¬ 
ministrative assistant to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
ton, Clyde Erwin. 

During .World War II, Bill 
O’Brian, of Granville County, while 
serving in the Navy was appointed 
by the government to establish a 
creditable educational system in the 
islands of the Pacific. O’Brian com¬ 
pleted this monumental task with 
amazing success — his pioneer 
work, which is still in operation, 
embraces 30,000 square miles of 
Pacific island territory and includes 
thousands of natives of widely vary¬ 
ing cultures, religions, degree of 
civilization, and languages. 

Mr. J. P. Freeman is the teacher- 
rating specialist of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction. 



Dr. William H. Plemmons is pro- 1 
fessor of education at the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina. Also at the 
University, Professor William M. 

“Pistol Pete” Jenkins is professor 
of the University’s practice-teach¬ 
ing program. 

Among Wake Forest graduates 
now active in the field of educa¬ 
tion are counted six county super¬ 
intendents and several hundred 
principals and teachers. 

Is it worth it? Ask some of the 't 
people who began their practice C 
teaching at Wake Forest. Everyone ,r 
has a “magnificent obsession.” For i 
some, it is teaching. 


Photos by Jim Rittenhoitse. 
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I used to carry papers for The Tribune, and that’s 
how I got to know John Leach. I’d go down to the 
office early and slip into the back shop to watch him 
work. 

John always moved in a rush. No matter how early in 
the morning he started to work, it seemed that he was 
always at least half an hour behind the boss’s schedule. 

Usually, on press days, I’d find him at a type case. 
His fingers flew as they skipped from hole to hole, 
nimbly picking up small pieces of metal which always 
seemed to have the right letter on the face of them. I’d 
watch a while, looking over his shoulder. John had a 



streak of exhibitionism in him for he never failed to 
notice it when he had an audience. 

“I always work better with an audience,” he’d say— 
and his fingers moved faster and faster to prove it. 

“How do you know what letter is in each hole, John?” 
I asked him one day. All the boys called him John. He 
was over fifty, but he just wasn’t the sort of man to make 
a boy want to bother with saying mister to him. 

“Ah, that’s easy,” he’d say. “You see, here’s the A, 
there’s the B, C, D, and E, over here is F and G, and 
there’s H and I . . .” and all the time his finger would 
be jumping over the case, pointing to first one hole, then 
another. 

John’s first finger on his right hand was the bent one. 
He’d started setting type for newspapers long before 
the days of linotype machines in this section, and he had 
set so much type by hand that his finger was permanent¬ 
ly bent. From the first joint it just curved down, like a 
small hook. 

“Go get me a 37 em slug, boy,” he’d say. I looked 
at him with a question on my face: 

“Good God, boy. You don’t know what a 37 em slug 
is? Hell fire, I’ll show you!” 

John pulled a long brass rule out of his back pocket 
and started showing me how type is measured. It wasn't 
the last time he had to show me. But he never grew 
tired of explaining the details. 


Pretty soon after I got to the office in the afternoons, 
the paper would go to press. John would always help 
put the forms on the press, then he’d step up on the 
platform, fumble at two or three pedals with his foot, 
rub his hands slowly over the glycerin pad, and then 
start the press. 

John would print but two or three papers. Then he’d 
send me to the front office with a copy. ' 

“Tell ’em if there’s anything wrong it’s just tough, by¬ 
god,” he’d say. 

I had to leave pretty soon after the press started. My 



L. II. Wright, Jr. 


route was in the business section downtown and it was 
pretty long. 

It wasn’t many weeks, though, before I started stop¬ 
ping back by the office to see John after I finished my 
route. Usually he’d be through with his press run and 
would be sitting in an old straw-bottom chair, propped 
against the wall, reading the paper he had just printed. 

I had known John for nearly six months before I 
realized that he drank liquor. 

I had begun hanging around the office pretty regularly 
that spring. It was early in the war and help was being 
drafted right along. I was sweeping the floor one after¬ 
noon when John told me to come back to see him that 
evening when I finished my route. 

I found him in his chair reading that day’s paper. 

“How old are you, L.M.?” he asked me. He had a 
gruffness in his voice that he could never quite make 
stick. 

“Fourteen, John.” 

“Think you’d like to work around here regular this 
summer? You’ll be old enough to do us some good be¬ 
fore long. If the damn war keeps up they’ll have nobody 
left but me around here. Looks like I’m going to have 
to train my own help.” 

I was back early the next morning. My father had 
said yes, and I had made arrangements to get a special 
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work permit from the state employ¬ 
ment office. 

From that time on I got to know 
John better and better. 

John was married but he didn’t 
live with his wife. She lived over in 
Salisbury. They had been legally 
separated for five or six years, but 
John always went to see her on 
weekends. John had himself a little 
cot set up in the back corner of the 
shop — it was really under the 
feedboard of the folder — and that’s 
where he stayed all week. 

On Fridays — Friday was pay¬ 
day — John took things easy. The 
Thursday paper was the last one for 
the week. I’d come in Friday morn¬ 
ing a lot of times and John would 
be out. He’d come in in a few min¬ 
utes, walk solemnly to the paper 
cutter, hang his hat on the handle, 
turn and let out the loudest, shril¬ 
lest “whoo-o-e-ee” you’ve ever 
heard in your life. 

I didn’t have to guess. I knew 
that John had started his regular 
Friday drinking binge. 

About ten o’clock he’d slip out 
again. I’d be working and not miss 
him for a few minutes. Then I’d 
get to looking for him. When I saw 
that his hat was gone from the cut¬ 
ter handle, I knew where he was. 

The boss usually came around 
with checks about one o’clock on 
Friday afternoon. For John, that 
was the end of the work week. 

He’d take the check from the 
boss with a very solemn “thank 
you.” He’d go over to the paper 
cutter, take his hat off the handle, 
place it carefully on his head, and 
walk out the door. 

In half an hour he’d be back. Not 
to work, though. He’d been to the 
barber shop and had had his first 
shave of the week. His face was 
shiny white, his hair neatly combed, 
his shoes shined. John always kept 
his Sunday suit hanging over the 
cot back in the corner. 
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“Now bygod don’t you let Theda 
come back here,” he’d say. Theda 
was the boss’s wife. She wrote the 
social news. 

Then he’d go back and change 
his clothes. John’s Sunday suit was 
a nicely tailored brown stripe. He 
had a nice brown hat to go with it. 
He also had two ties which he wore 
on alternate weekends. 

When he finished dressing, John 
would come-up to the front of the 
office. “Your check for the right 
amount this week?” he’d ask. 

“Sure, John. Just fine.” 

“Well, let’s see how I stand.” He 
would fumble in his pockets, take 
out all his money, keys, his pocket 
knife, and always at least two make¬ 
up rules, and lay it all on the make¬ 
up stone. 

“Now bygod, let’s see.” And 
he’d start counting. “Now that fif¬ 
teen dollars is for my wife,” he’d 
say. “Me and her’s got an agree¬ 
ment,” he’d say. “She does as she 
damn pleases and I do as I damn 
please and it costs me fifteen dol¬ 
lars a week. Yep. That’s what the 
judge said, fifteen dollars a week.” 

Usually John would owe a few 
dollars for beer and meals to the 
little Greek cafe around the corner. 
He’d count that out too. Then he’d 
figure the price of his bus ticket 
home. The remainder was for 
John’s own personal pleasure. 

“The rest,” he’d say, “is mine, 
bygod. And if anybody wants to see 
me, I live at 525 East Council 
Street in Salisbury and my phone 
number is 578-R. And if I’m not 
there tell ’em I’m at my friend 
Candy Hall’s Cafe drinking beer.” 

With that he’d put everything 
back into his pockets. Everything, 
that is, except the makeup rules. 
“I don’t want them damn sharp- 
cornered things cutting the pockets 
out of my Sunday suit,” he’d say. 
“Here, L. M., you take these and 
put ’em in my desk.” 


I’d take the makeup rules and 
put them in the small drawer over 
in the big type case. The drawer 
was John’s desk. 

Then, walking with all the dig¬ 
nity of a Baptist minister, John 
would go out the door. He had fin¬ 
ished the week’s work and was on 
his way home to Salisbury. 

Things went along like that for 
quite a while. Finally the war took 
all the help except John and me; 
He was too old, and I was too 
young. 

We worked hard in those days. 
A lot of the time we’d work all 
night — when the ads were heavy 
or when we had trouble with the 
machine. I guess it was all that ex¬ 
tra work and no sleep that got John 
to drinking more than he ever had 
before. 

At first he’d wait until Friday to 
start. But one Thursday I noticed 
he took his hat off the cutter and 
slipped out just before press time. 
He felt a lot better when he got 
back. Another time it was Wednes¬ 
day night. We printed four pages of 
Thursday’s paper on Wednesday 
night. 

It got to showing in his counting 
too. On Friday when he’d lay out 
his money, the part that was left 
for him wasn’t as big as it was at 
first. And the bill around at the 
Greek’s was bigger. 

I remember a couple of times 
when I’d loan him a dollar to finish 
out his bus ticket money so he could 
go home to Salisbury. 

I wasn’t the only one that no¬ 
ticed John’s drinking getting worse, 
either. One Friday when the boss 
brought the checks back he took 
John back by the press, and they 
stood there and talked a long time. 
When they finished, John came up 
to the cutter, put on his hat, and 
went out. 

“I drunk a damn extra pint of 
wine, bygod,” he said when he got 
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back. “Damn it, they can’t tell me 
when to take a drink.” 

The next two or three weeks 
John did most of his drinking at 
night when just the two of us were 
working together. That way the 
boss didn’t know. 

But in another month it was as 
bad as ever. I hadn’t thought much 
about it until one Wednesday aft¬ 
ernoon. We always set the A & P 
store ad Wednesday right after din¬ 
ner. It went on the first run, and we 
had to get a proof to the manager 
before six o’clock. 

John called me over to the lino¬ 
type. “Think you can set this ad?” 
he asked. That bent finger was 
pointing to the A & P copy. 

I hadn’t had much experience on 
ads, but I told him I’d try. 

“I’m nervous today. Just thought 
you might want to practice on it.” 

It took me quite a while to set 
the ad. The boss asked me about it 
later. I told him I just thought John 
wanted to be sure I knew how to 
set it because it was one of the 
worst ones. 

Then one Thursday John started 
on the regular press run, and he 
was tearing every third paper. I was 
supposed to be feeding the folder 
but he was having so much trouble 
that he hadn’t printed enough pa¬ 
pers for me to start folding. 

The boss came back about then. 


He told John to let me run the press. 
I finished it, just like the boss said 
to. 

I guess that was the day that 
finished John, too. He went over 
and sat down in the chair, there by 
the wall, and watched me make the 
whole run. The boss was over run¬ 
ning the folder. 

I went back by the office that 
night. I wanted to talk to John. I 
started in, but I could see through 
the window that the boss and John 
were in the boss’s office talking. I 
didn’t interrupt. 

Next morning John was out 
when I got to work. The boss came 
back. 

“I fired John last night,” he said. 
“He leaves today. We’ll have a new 
man from High Point in Monday. 
Think you can show him the 
ropes?” 

“I’ll try,” I said. 

John came in then. He put his 
hat on the cutter handle — then he 
took it off. He walked back to the 
back of the office and put the hat 
in his suitcase. I hadn’t noticed, 
but he already had the suitcase 
about half packed, there on his cot. 

He finished packing, put on his 
brown suit, and came up to the 
front where I was working. It was 
the first time I had noticed that he 
had already been to the barber 
shop. He had his suitcase in his 
hand. 


“Well, old sport,” he said. “Take 
it easy, bygod.” 

He held out his hand. I shook it. 
He left. ' * 

It wasn’t long afterward that I 
left The Tribune. That new man 
from High Point was the slowest 
printer I’d ever seen in my life. 

John had said he would write, 
but I didn’t hear anything from him. 
It was almost three years later when 
I finally did hear something. John 
called me long distance one day. I 
was working for a paper in Ham¬ 
let. 

“How are you, bygod,” he 
shouted over the. wire. 

“Fine, John. Where are you 
now?” 

“Siler City,” he said. “We need 
a man up here. Our boy is quitting 
next week. I just thought you might 
want to come up here and work. 
Good weekly. Good man to work 
for. I’m foreman up here now, we’d 
get along all right.” 

“Well, things are pretty good 
here, John. Guess I’d better stick 
around a while.” 

“All right. If you change your 
mind, you call me, bygod. And 
come to see me, too, hear?” 

“Sure, John. I will. And thanks.” 

That was in 1948. I haven’t 
heard from John since. I’d like to, 
though. 


KISMET 

Labyrinthine shadows 
from 

•a leafless branch 
and 

a moving figure 
coolness 
shallowness 

a moving into the mist 
silently 
kismetically. 

Otis Gossman 
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WHAT FOOLS 

WE MORTALS BE 



Harold Powell 


The front part of the old Mangum Homestead still 
stands on the highway which connects the Stadium 
Road with the Durham Highway. The Union Band 
played a concert here .on Slocum’s Northern march 
from Raleigh. , 


This marker on the Durham road commemorates the 
pioneering work of Mr. Mangum’s father in the intro¬ 
duction of terrace farming. 



MANGUM TERRACE 

I Early erosion-checking | 
I terrace, constructed by | 
1 Priestley H. Mangum I 
I about 1885. widely cop-1 
I ied in other parts of the | 
I U.S. Remains are 2 mi. N. I 
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(Mr. Priestley H. Mangum, who 
lives three miles from Wake For- 
' est, was born only 11 years after 
the Civil War. He spun for me an 
unforgettable yarn about those 
dark days of national crisis.) 

They came right down that road, 
twenty thousand of them. General 
Slocum was taking his Raleigh 
forces back up North. “Aunt” Silvy 
used to say, “They was more blue 
uniforms on the road that day than 
I ever seed in my whole life.” 
“Aunt” Silvy was my Negro “Mam¬ 
my”; many is the night I’ve said 
my prayers at her knees. 

Well, the Union Army passed 
through, and it was not as bad as 
Pa and Ma had figured. General 
Slocum personally led the march 
and Pa was mighty happy the Army 
made no effort to find the meat 
and money they had buried in the 
woods. 

General Slocum stopped at our 
house, it was one of the biggest on 
the road, and father found him an 
interesting acquaintance. Mother 
would not even speak to Slocum or 
any of his men. When my sister, 

I who was less than 10 years old 
then, came into the room where 
Slocum and Pa were talking, the 
General asked her if she had ever 
heard a band. When she said she 
had never heard one, Slocum sent 
an officer two miles up the road to 
bring back the band wagon. Then 
they held a little informal concert 
on the front porch for my sister. 

Ma and the “Bummer” 

My Ma had a temper like a bob¬ 
cat. Just before the Union Army 

(Continued .on page twenty-four) 


| fa Priestley Hinton Mangum III still 
I on part of the old family plantation 
jhich in Civil War days held 2,000 acres. 
u e has watched the South grow through 
j ne "tost important days of its history. 













I SAW A MIRACLE happen the other day. Instantly it 
made me think of an old, old story—a story eternally 
new, however. Let me tell you that old story first, and 
then I think you will understand the miracle better. 



The story is about a young man whom we first see 
coming out of the mouth of a dark cave. At the opening 
of the cave he hesitates a moment, then steps out into 
the brilliance of the mid-day sun, blinking his eyes in the 
sudden radiance which surrounds him. At first he is 
completely blinded and must cover his eyes with his 
hands, but gradually his eyes become accustomed to the 
light. When he can look around, he finds himself to be 
in an altogether new and astonishing world. On all sides 
he is surrounded by natural objects which strangely seem 
to possess a luminous radiancy; the whole world appears 
wrapped in a mantle of light, and each individual seems 
tc cast all about himself his own shining aura. The pale 
young man is fascinated and runs to and fro, finding 
unexplored wonders in every direction. 

When at last he begins to tire, he returns to the 
mouth of the cave from which he emerged earlier and, 
stopping to look around once more, re-enters. Immedi¬ 
ately he is thrust into a different world: gloom pre¬ 
vails here, shadows are everywhere present, and some 
parts of the cave are in total darkness. Chained to one 
wall is a group of men who do nothing but sit and 
watch the shadows cast on the far end of the cave by the 
people who pass in front of the mouth of the cave, the 
same people whom the young man saw outside only a 
moment ago. Running into the midst of these chained 
men, the young man, on whom still hang parts of simi¬ 
lar chains—now broken—cries, “Listen to me! all of 
you! I’ve just been-outside—I’ve seen it, its beauty and 
light. You must escape and go out there, you can if 
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you will just try; you must go out and see it, too. I 
can’t describe it, but once you’ve seen it you could 
never stand to stay here, no matter what the price of 
escape.” 

But the men chained to the wall only stare at him 
and sneer, mocking and cursing him. And no matter 
how he begs, how beautifully he describes what he has 
just seen, they will not believe him. They soon grow 
tired of his repeated exclamations, and so they pick up 
pebbles from the floor of the rocky cave and throw 
them at him, hissing and booing him. Finally he realizes 
how useless his efforts are and, almost unnoticed, slips 
out of the cave, returning to the outer world of glorious 
light and beauty, but still alone. 

A student of philosophy will of course immediately 
know this narrative to be a somewhat stylized interpre¬ 
tation of Plato’s great “Allegory of the Cave.” More 
than simply being able to identify it, however, he will 
perhaps recognize its magnificent allegorical quality, its 
intrinsic meaning: out of the great crowd of those whose 
vision is limited only to the shadows of a world that 
exists, more real even than the one we know in our 
everyday experiences, apart and yet within, there is 
occasionally one who escapes and finds another world, 
opening for himself the door to an entirely new life, a 
life which is more beautiful and satisfying than anything 
he has ever known before. 

The miracle that I saw happen the other day involved 
another young man; but he, too, came out of the cave 
and saw the light. That’s why I thought of this old story. 
How the young man of whom I now speak came to open 
the door to the cave is what I want to tell you. The 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 


















FROM HERE TO ETERNITY—By James Jones 


Review 


THE SEA AROUND US 
By Rachel L. Carson 

Reviewed by Frank White 

Not since the Kinsey report has 
a book on a scientific subject at¬ 
tracted such widespread popular at¬ 
tention as has The. Sea Around Us. 
The popularity of Miss Carson’s 
book, however, is based upon 
firmer ground than that of the ear¬ 
lier work. Why should a treatise on 
oceanography appeal to the hoi 
polloi? The answer lies in the fact 
that The Sea Around Us is more 
than just another science book, it 
is a literary work. The graphic and 
vivid style in which the material is 
presented convinces the reader 
from the very first page that here 
is a woman who knows her belle- 
tristic as well as her oceanographic 
ABC’s. 

The Sea Around Us is a com¬ 
pendium of assorted principles and 
observations dealing in a relatively 
new and unexplored branch of nat¬ 
ural science. It miraculously avoids 
the text-book style which one would 
expect in such a case. The more 
serious reader may say that it is a 
work of extreme simplification and 
popularization. This fact is excus¬ 
able, however, when one realizes 
that the book is, for the vast ma¬ 
jority of readers, a first adventure 
into a field about which they know 
virtually nothing. Nor should it be 
concluded that Miss Carson sacri¬ 
fices scientific precision for reada¬ 
bility. At no time does she stress 
the curious or the dramatic. 

Though the book isn’t professed 
to be an exhaustive coverage of the 

(Continued on page twenty-four) 


There is very little that can 
be said about Jones’s controversial 
book that has not already been 
said. It has been thoroughly praised 
or just as thoroughly condemned by 
critics the world over, ever since it 
appeared in 1951. Some have 
called it an amazing example of lit¬ 
erary genius, others say it is mere¬ 
ly a work of pornography, with 
four-letter words used instead of 
punctuation. This reviewer is in¬ 
clined to agree with the first 
opinion, and declare that James 
Jones’s book is a masterpiece of 
realistic, sympathetic, straightfor¬ 
ward, truthful writing. 

Essentially, the book is the story 
of one Robert Prewitt, a private in 
the army of the United States, sta¬ 
tioned at Schofield Barracks, Hon¬ 
olulu, T. H., in the early part of the 
year 1941. Private Prewitt was a 
bugler, and a good one, but his 
company commander wanted him 
to be a boxer. Because of compli¬ 
cations resulting from an admirable 
sense of integrity, Private Prewitt 
refused either to box or to bugle. 
Instead, he took a bust from cor¬ 
poral to buck private and trans¬ 
ferred to another company. 

Prewitt found friends in the new 
company. There was tough, intel¬ 
ligent First Sergeant Anthony War¬ 
den, capable of a strange tender¬ 
ness, whose love affair with his cap¬ 
tain’s wife is interwoven into the 
story. There was Angelo Maggio, 
the crazy, comical little Italian who 
made Prewitt want to laugh and cry 
at the same time. There was Mess 
Sergeant Maylon Stark, who took 
pride in one thing — his kitchen. 
And, down in Honolulu, there was 
Alma Schrhidt, alias Lorene, of 
whose occupation and reputation 
there was never any doubt. Inci¬ 
dentally, From Here to Eternity is 
the story of these people, too. 


Reviewed by Luuana Breeden 


The book is a revelation of real¬ 
ism. Jones, a young bachelor from 
the Mid-West who never went to 
college a day of his life, is an art¬ 
ist of amazing ability, sympathy, in¬ 
sight, and creative instinct. He-is 
hilarious at times — for instance, 
Prewitt’s and Warden’s drunken 
love for one another, told in such a 
straight-faced, candid way that the 
reader is doubled up with laughter 
—Stark and Warden’s brawl in a 
Honolulu beer joint, where they 
had gone just looking for trouble 
—the uproarious confusion and 
comic relief provided by the men of 
Warden’s company during the Jap 
attack on Pearl Harbor, when .they 
were delighted, that the war had 
started because it gave a break in 
the grinding routine of the regular 
army, with its inevitable reveille at 
six o’clock. Yet when the reader 
laughs hardest, he is closest to tears, 
as when — after the monumental 
drunk, Prewitt seems vaguely to re¬ 
member “almost having come close 
to another human soul.” 

The book at times is pure poet¬ 
ry. One can never forget the de¬ 
scription of Prewitt, the misplaced 
bugler, blowing, taps into the blue 
Hawaiian night. 

As for realism — one thirty-yeai 
man who was stationed at Schofield 
at about the same time as was 
Jones’s Prewitt, said, “The book is 
the absolute, complete truth. Jones 
is the first author I know of who 
has written so accurately of the life 
of the peace-time soldier.” Certain¬ 
ly Jones knew what he was talking 
about. He himself lived for some 
years the life of the regular army 
man in Hawaii. Jones has faith¬ 
fully transcribed this life — writing 
with all the overflowing emotions 
of a man who had something to say, 
and his own way of saying it. He 
could have said it no other way, 
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purists and blue-noses notwith¬ 
standing. 

There is only one way to tell the 
story of men “doomed from here 
to eternity” and Jones, one of those 
men, told their story that way. His 
nostalgic book about a man who 
loved the Army because he had 
nothing else to love, needs no apolo¬ 
gies. From Here to Eternity is a 
book by, for, and about men. Let 
those who have sentimental illu¬ 
sions read something else. 
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THE SEA AROUND US 

(Continued from page twenty-three) 
subject, it is remarkably compre¬ 
hensive despite its short 230 pages. 
The fourteen chapters are divided 
into three parts, the first of which 
deals with the formation of' the 
earth’s seas. The author’s concept 
of their creation is based on cur¬ 
rently accepted geologic evidence 
which none but the more benighted 
theologians are likely to refute, at 
least for the present. Part two, “The 
Restless Sea,” describes the man¬ 
ner in which the sea acts, not what 
it consists of or how it came about. 
Such a heading is a challenge to the 
writer striving for more than mere 
description of tide and wave, cur¬ 
rent and storm. Miss Carson meets 
the challenge in a manner worthy 
of a poet with such singing passages 
as the following: 

“If the history of the earth’s tides 
should one day be written by some 
observer of the universe, it would 
no doubt be said that they reached 
their greatest grandeur and power 
in the younger days of Earth, and 
that they slowly grew feebler and 
less imposing until one day they 
ceased to be. For the tides were not 
always as they are today, and as 
with all that is earthly, their days 
are numbered.” 

Thus is spun a web which grips 
the reader until the last syllable is 
read. 

The third division deals with 
man’s relationship to the “Mother 
Sea.” A branching away from pure¬ 
ly scientific aspects, the final sec¬ 
tion reviews the way in which the 
sea furnishes man his climates, 
his main form of transportation, and 
much of his material wealth. The 
last chapter is a brief resume of the 
part the “Encircling Sea” has 
played in the rise of civilization to 
its present state. 

Not often found is the writer who 
can compound a full and well- 
balanced account of such a com¬ 
plex subject as oceanography with 
a polished and fluent style. Rachel 
Carson is one of these rare indivi¬ 
duals. 


WHAT FOOLS WE MORTALS 

(Continued from page twenty-one) 
came through, “Bummers,” rene¬ 
gade Northern soldiers, went before 
the army looting and killing. 
These self-appointed murderers and 
thieves hurt us more than General 
Slocum’s whole division did. To 
fight is one thing, to maraud is an¬ 
other. 

Mother had heard about the 
“Bummers” several weeks before, 
and she had gotten from some¬ 
where, maybe Pa gave it to her, a 
powder and ball pistol yhich sel¬ 
dom got out of her sight during 
those troubled days. 

One day a “Bummer” did come 
to the house. Pa was gone and all 
the darkies were either working in 
the fields or were hiding in the 
woods. Mother could not remember 
much about him later except that 
he was young, strong, spoke in a 
Yankee brogue and cursed a lot. 
Ma went out to speak to him, but 
under her apron was the ball and 
powder pistol cocked and on hair 
trigger. The Yankee came to Ma, 
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she was a beautiful lady, and tried 
to put his arms around her. Moth¬ 
er’s temper flared, she pushed him 
away. “You are a saucy little 
wench,” he said playfully, no doubt 
having a little kissing party in mind. 

Ma said that he wilted like a 
starched shirt in the rain, though, 
when he grabbed her again and she 
poked the hand gun into his ribs. 
Maybe he blurted “beg your par¬ 
don” or something as he backed out 
of the yard; Mother kept the gun 
leveled at his head all the way. 

“Uncle” Toby 

“Uncle” Toby was Pa’s best 
slave. Father had inherited Toby 
from grandfather and he was a 
large “buck,” young, strong and 
loyal. Toby fell into a lot of trouble 
with his wife Martha, though, and 
since father could not stand Martha 
any longer, he decided to sell both 
of them. The sale was at Hillsboro, 
this was between 1855 and 1860. 
The horseback ride over to Hills¬ 
boro was a pretty good trip and Pa 
started out at 4:00 in the morning. 
When Pa had just gotten out of 
sight of the house, a darkie lunged 
out of a clump of bushes beside the 
road and grabbed the horse’s bridle, 
almost causing the horse to fall. 

Pa kept his balance, but the Ne¬ 
gro held the horse. It was a plead¬ 
ing Toby who looked up into Pa’s 
face and begged, “Mahsa, I knows 
you is goin’ to Hillsboro for to sell 
me because of Martha. You knows 
I love her, but, Mahsa, can’t you 
keep me and sell her? I hates to 
leave you and Missy!” 

Father, like most slave owners, 
was opposed to separating husband 
and wife; so he kept both Toby 
and the dreadful shrew. 

I Showed Them 

Just before World War I, a 
couple from Boston were vacation¬ 
ing down at Raleigh; they drove 
out here to buy some of my prize 
flowers. Soon after they got in the 
yard, I knocked their hats off by 
asking their opinion of slavery. 
They mumbled a few opinions. 
Then I said “I’m going to prove 
what slavery was really like.” I 


went in and brought out “Aunt” 
Silvy. She was old and getting a 
little blind then. “Aunt” Silvy told 
them that she had always been fa¬ 
ther’s servant and my “Mammy.” 
Her face showed that she had had 
a good life. Silvy was one of those 
high type Negroes wlio had no de¬ 
sire to push herself forward among 
the white folks. We loved her and 
she loved us. 

Silvy once said, “You know, if 
the colud folks would work and 
progress by theyselves and stop 
forcin’ theyselves, everything would 
come out all right.” I think the 
South and the nation are working 
out their problems very well now. 

American Principle 

Back in 1910, Dr. Billy Poteat, 
President of Wake Forest College 
then, brought a lecturer out to the 
farm and said that the man wanted 
to talk to some of the darkies on 
my farm. Well, we went out to the 
field and Dr. Poteat and I talked 
under a tree while the speaker 
went around to all the working Ne¬ 


groes and asked them questions. 
When he was through, he and Dr. 
Poteat went back to town. He said 
nothing of the talks with the men. 

Some days later, I met the lec¬ 
turer at the depot in Wake Forest. 
He told me then that from what the 
Negroes on my farm'told him, they 
seemed to be happier than any 
group of Northern Negroes he had 
interviewed. 

I told him then that all the aver¬ 
age darkie wants is a chance to 
work at a good wage and to be 
treated decently. It is what they call 
“The American Principle.” 

“Never Proved Anything” 

(Since he had lived closer to 
Civil War days than most of us and 
had been able to watch the nation 
grow for three-score and sixteen 
years since, / asked Mr. Mangum 
what he thought the Civil War had 
done for the nation.) 

Son, maybe the great war of 
1860 was started by business men 
or politicians, I don’t know. But I 
do know that it was the most hor- 
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rible and useless fight this country 
has ever had. It certainly proved 
Shakespeare’s word, “What fools 
we mortals be!” The Civil War 
never proved anything! 

We Forgot 

(Seeing that my time was run¬ 
ning , out, I launched my prized 
question, “Do you feel that the 
South and North are now really 
united and that all bygones are 
mere spectres of the past?” Mr. 
Mangum thought for a minute, then 
brightened and said) 

Son, I forgot to tell you that after 
leaving our house, the “Bum¬ 
mer” that almost got shot by moth¬ 
er, went on up the road and. killed 
Mr. Henry Wall as he was plowing 
in a field. It was cold-blooded mur¬ 
der and such a memory stayed in 
the family recollection for a long 
time. The Wall family still lives up 
the road there, (pause) Reckon 
they have forgotten the incident 
by now though, cause Henry 
Wall’s great-granddaughter married 
a mighty fine Northern boy a few 


years ago. He is a law professor 
over at the college; and (a twinkle 
came in his eye) so far as I know, 
nothing bad has come of it yet! 

(I thanked Mr. Mangum, and 
closed the door on an important 
chapter of Southern history.) 


BIRTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

(Continued from page twenty-two) 
process of opening the door was a 
gradual one for him but marked by 
events which seemed to serve, 
taken as a whole, as the key to the 
door. For him, this chain of events 
involved the exploring of certain 
books which, he told me, seemed to 
speak directly to, and through, 
him, as if he himself had had ex¬ 
actly the same experiences as those 
of which the author wrote. Partic¬ 
ularly was this feeling applicable in 
reading certain poets, he said, and 
it occurred even with poets whom 
he had never cared for, or at least 
thought he didn’t care for. Then one 
day, as an assignment, he read a 
fairly familiar passage from one of 
these poets, and that indescribable 


sensation of being spoken to, of 
feeling that the poet was directing 
the passage at the reader, occur¬ 
red. The poem “happened to” him. 
Here is one of the passages, from 
Walt Whitman: 

Hast never come to thee an 
hour, 

A sudden gleam divine, pre¬ 
cipitating, bursting all these 
bubbles, fashions, wealth? 

These eager business aims— 
books, politics, art, amours, 

To utter nothingness? 

In Emerson, also, he found 
words which his own lips had tried 
so often to form; he knew then that 
he had begun to form unshakable 
values. These are the words which 
made him believe in what he felt: 

Doubt not, O poet, but persist. 
Say, “It is in me and shall out. 
Stand there, balked and dumb, 
stuttering and stammering, hissed 
and hooted, stand and strive, until 
at last rage draw out of thee that 
dream- power which every night 
shows thee is thine own; a power 
transcending all limit and privacy, 
and by virtue of which man is the 
conductor of the whole river of 
electricity. 

And then, along with this new¬ 
ly-discovered appreciation for liter¬ 
ature, there was also a development 
of his taste in music. He had never 
been one foj whom the latest hit¬ 
parade tune held any interest, but 
now he became more selective than 
ever; and music which had former¬ 
ly seemed rather obscure now be¬ 
came understandable and even at¬ 
tractive. For him the grandeur of 
symphony and opera suddenly 
existed, and what a wonderful ex¬ 
perience it was. Two instrumental 
works “happened to” him. just as 
Whitman and Emerson “happened:” 
the Classical Symphony of Proko- 
fieff and the Introduction and Al¬ 
legro for string quartet, flute, harp, 
and clarinet of Ravel. They awak¬ 
ened in him, by some mystic, in¬ 
explicable process, sensations of 
release from reality, of transcend¬ 
ing the physical, sensations at once 
wonderful and yet perhaps a little 
terrifying, like an exotic liqueur 
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Although he did not understand 
exactly what these experiences 
meant, he knew that there was 
some great Meaning to them By 
using them on a basis, he was able to 
go on and make discovery after 
discovery, none of them lacking in 
freshness or newness. He found 
that nearly all poetry has some¬ 
thing to say and that poetry is ac¬ 
tually the best, the only, medium 
through which to express a great 
idea, without being didactic. Now 
that he Was making guch discover¬ 
ies, his whole sense of values was 
being changed; things which form¬ 
erly seemed important to him now 
disappeared under clouds of ob¬ 
scurity. Gone from him was the 
completely false sense of values by 
which he had tried to live — or 
perhaps it would be better to say 
that he had existed, under their gui¬ 
dance. And the subsequent free¬ 
dom, the sense of spiritual ablu¬ 
tion, the cleansing of the soul, these 
were immeasurably more satisfying 
than anything he had ever known. 
No longer did he have to strive in 
this or that direction, simply for 
prestige’s sajce; gone from him was 
the ugly cloak of hypocrisy; his 
soul soared above, testing its new 
wings. He had become, in a very 
real and vital sense, integrated; and 
this integrity spoke through him to' 
show him what is of true value, in 
what directions he should strive in 
order to achieve what is actually 
worth achieving. 

He said that the experience was 
quite indescribable; yet he felt that 
it should be described, that it above 
all deserved to be told about and 
shared, if possible. The whole world 
for him took on new light, a 
light cast by new emphases: here 
where once the spotlights of atten¬ 
tion were focused steadily, now 
there was a restful, subdued haze; 
but there, where once darkness had 
prevailed there was now a bril¬ 
liant lighting-effect which illumined 
treasures, treasures of art and cul¬ 
ture, treasures created and handed 
down through the ages, having 
proven their worth many times over. 
But, having once glimpsed these 


treasures, this young man but re¬ 
cently emerged from the cave now 
can never be satisfied with less. 
Where once he might at least stand 
on the edge of the crowd, he now 
must shut himself away from what¬ 
ever is cheap. Now he must choose 
only the finest of literature, the 
noblest of art and music. His taste 
is progressively and positively de¬ 
veloping; he is becoming a person. 
Where once any book-of-the-month 
might satisfy his literary need, he 
now must select representative 
classics, even devouring the books 
he once considered thoroughly 
“high-brow” and therefore quite 
dull. Where once a Strauss waltz 
was what he chose for musical en¬ 
tertainment, he now finds himself 
satisfied only by the more subtle, 
more profoundly artistic creation of 
a master, whether it be a Puccini or 
a Bartok. 

Here, then, is a glimpse of the 
process by which this individual 
was born. It is a process of natural 
labor which no drug nor any arti¬ 
fice can force. I recognized it when 
it began to take place in this young 
man. I watched it continue to de¬ 
velop, until he was completely re¬ 
born. It was unpredictable and 
completely spontaneous; I did now 
know it was going to happen until 
I saw the first manifestations of its 
influence: the chronic dissatisfac¬ 
tion, the longing and seeking after 
a Something unknown, a better 
world. I cannot say when the seed 
which started its growth was 
planted, nor what the germ of that 
seed was. Perhaps it was only a mat¬ 
ter of chance, a happen-so avoid¬ 
ance of what the majority found at¬ 
tractive, a subsequent turning to 
things of a higher calibre. Perhaps 
it was determined to happen even 
before he began to feel the first 
symptoms of it. Whatever the pro¬ 
cess, let it be said that he who does 
experience, like this young man, 
these preliminary stirrings, these 
movements of the unborn being he 
himself is capable of becoming, can 
thenceforth never be satisfied un¬ 
til he emerges, re-created, re-vita¬ 
lized, a new being. 


CONTENTMENT 
I sing of the shorten’d days, 

Of the long black nights and cold 
rays 

Of a sun that rides high above. 

I sing of the shiv’ring tree, 

Of the bedded leaf, of a free 
Moon clouded with last summer’s 
love. 

I sing of the flick’ring fire 
That roars and leaps while sparks 
conspire 

And all is soften’d in its glow. 

I’m safe from Winter’s wild scream; 
Here, I’m safe and content to 
dream 

While Spring’s coming is very slow. 

Madeleine Smart 

• • • 
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Did you know that you can buy from the 
College Book Store the following books 
written by Professors of Wake Forest College? 

Dr. A. C. Reid: 

RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP 
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SEMINAR ON CHRISTIANITY 
CHRIST AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 

Dr. H. M. Poteat: 

CICERO, Brutus, On the Nature of the 
Gods, On Divination, On Duties 

Dr. C. L. Patrick: 
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Student 

ART 

EXHIBITION 


“Escape,” a painting in oils by H. Stephens. 


A corner of the gallery during the exhibition. From left to right: 
a portrait in oils, Lucy O’Flaherty; a portrait of “Anna Maria” in 
oils, James McLean; a portrait in oils, Bobby Black; “Spring Treat¬ 
ment” in oils, Gaines Rogers; “Spring” a watercolor, Tom Mezger; 
“Fall Roundup” in oils, Gaines Rogers. 
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A grouping of black and 
whites at the exhibition. Left 
and upper right, scratch- 
boards by Tommy Olive; 
lower right, a charcoal draw¬ 
ing by Graham Weathers. 


Prof. Adcock: 

The quality and quantity of the work submitted 
by students, faculty members, and alumni drew 
very favorable responses from those who attended 
the exhibit. 


A charcoal drawing by Tom 
Mezger. 
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Mr. ‘McLean who has studied here and abroad criticizes 
and helps students with their drawing as he does here 
with Jayne Smithwick. 
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iIRT CLUB 



“ \ NYBODY THROUGH YET?” So 
d\ mourns “Sonny” George aft¬ 
er posing less than one minute for 
the newly-organized art club. Pleased 
with the mingled laughter of ap¬ 
probation which arose from the 
class, he followed with a second 
gem for the benefit of the straining 
artists: “Now you be sure and cut 
the nose down a little!” 

Ten minutes later Mr. James A. 
McLean, instructor of the group, 
called a break. The muscles of “Son¬ 
ny’s” sensitive face and delicately 
constructed mass assumed their 
former liveliness as he stepped 
from the platform and walked 
among the class. He paused mo¬ 
mentarily behind Tince Wilson and 
observed with some degree of sur¬ 
prise the black and white pencil 
sketch: 

“Is that me? Good gosh!” But 
Miss Wilson assured him that her 
sketch was far from completion. “I 
hope so,” returned “Sonny.” 

As I sat watching the art class in 
Johnson Building, and noting these 
extemporaneous remarks of “Son¬ 
ny” George, Bruce Hillenbrand, who 
was awaiting his turn on the plat¬ 
form, amused himself with various 
bodily contortions designed to at¬ 
tract “Sonny’s” attention. When 
“Sonny” at length took notice, Bruce 
motioned that he restrict his remarks 
because of an inquiring reporter 
who was inscribing a detailed ac¬ 
count of the proceedings. 

Two other muscle men, Larry 
Spenser and Louie Simmons, who 
had posed earlier in the evening, as¬ 
sured me that modeling had not 
proved tiring in the least, that it was 


interesting, and in some cases amus¬ 
ing, to see the results of the sketches. 
And they further maintained that 
“Sonny” rather enjoyed being the 
focus of attention. His humorous 
ejaculations merely represented an 
attempt to suppress the inward em¬ 
barrassment contingent with expos¬ 
ing his bare chest before a crowd 
of onlookers. “Sonny,” who posed 
in a pair of fatigues, later felt a 
profound sense of relief upon learn¬ 
ing that Larry mounted the plat¬ 
form in nothing more, or less, than 
a scant pair of shorts. The result 
was that good-natured grin of his 
for the remainder of the evening. 

When “Sonny” returned to the 
modeling platform, Mr. McLean 
walked around the class observ¬ 
ing the individual sketches. I caught 
only fragments of his criticisms, 
“You have his head too wide for his 
neck. Now if you will . . . this 
muscle here . . . make this correc¬ 
tion . . . that’s all pretty good, in 
fact, all this from here up is pretty 
good ... the only thing I dislike 
about it is the . . .” and so on he 
directed each student. 

Mr. McLean instructs on an in¬ 
dividual basis in relation to the par¬ 
ticular talent of each student. Some 
in the class are more advanced than 
others, but they all use the same 
model. At present the class is pri¬ 
marily concerned with sketching and 
pencil work. 

During the course of the evening 
I discussed the project with Betty 




Much of the success of the group 
has been on account of the excellent 
models the artists have had. Here 
Larry Spencer poses for the group. 
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NANCY CRAIG 


McAfee, a member of the class and 
the person instrumental in its forma¬ 
tion. While we talked, the students 
worked quietly and steadily on their 
sketches. Betty talked freely of the 
club since it is more or less “her 
baby/’ 

It seems that Betty got the idea 
of a Wake Forest art club one day 
in Professor Harold M. Barrow’s 
recreation class. Professor Barrow, 
during a discussion of projects, men¬ 
tioned that he thought a sketching 
class on the campus might arouse 
interest among the students. Betty, 
who previously felt that Wake For¬ 
est needed more emphasis placed on 
the fine arts—girls in particular 
were lacking in this respect when 
compared to other schools, liked the 
idea. She had known of persons 
who would have preferred to attend 
Wake Forest but did not because 
there were no art courses featured 
in the curriculum. 

The idea of forming an art class 
continued to linger in Betty’s mind. 
She discussed the subject in the girls 
dorm to learn if anyone shared her 
interest. Everyone with whom she 
talked expressed an equal willing¬ 
ness in behalf of the proposal. An 


initial list was made of all those who 
had Monday nights free and who 
wished to enroll for the class. 

From there Betty went to Dean 
Lois Johnson. Dean Johnson 
thoroughly approved and suggested 
that the Art Gallery in the Johnson 
Building might be obtained for such 
a project. Professor Andrew L. Ay- 
cock was the next person of author¬ 
ity to see. Professor Aycock, who 
was very encouraging, gave permis¬ 
sion for the use of the Art Gallery, 
and he expressed a desire to assist 
in any way possible. 

Known to few people is the 
abundant supply of art work here at 
the college. There are many valu¬ 
able paintings and hundreds of 
slides of the most famous painters. 
And we do have a few introductory 
art courses in the English Depart¬ 
ment. 

Next, Betty obtained the serv¬ 
ices of Mr. James McLean, an art 
instructor in Raleigh, to give in¬ 
struction in sketching one night each 
week. Betty studied under Mr. Mc¬ 
Lean last summer, whom she knew 
to be interested in a project of this 
nature. Mr. McLean always likes 


to see an interest in art spring up 
anywhere and anytime. 

With all signals giving the “green 
light,” work was immediately be¬ 
gun to enroll students for the Mon¬ 
day night classes. 

Approximately thirty art stu¬ 
dents, composed of campus stu¬ 
dents, faculty, and townspeople, 
attended the first class. Tom Mez- 
ger was elected president of the 
group. 

Because of the numerous activi¬ 
ties in progress at the present time, 
several of the students have been 
temporairly forced to withdraw, but 
they still express an interest in a reg¬ 
ular art program at Wake Forest. 
Members of the class are in agree¬ 
ment that student interest will in¬ 
crease and the art club will even¬ 
tually assume an integral role in the 
curriculum. We are one of the rel¬ 
atively few colleges without a regu¬ 
lar course of art study. 

The final problem confronting 
Betty was that of securing models. 
She found that to be a relatively 
small task, however. 

The art group, according to 
Betty, is fortunate in having among 


Along with individual criticism, Mr. 
McLean also gives group criticism. 
Here he is helping the students to 
see their work in relation to the 
work of others. 
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ART CLUB 


the student body a number of faces 
which are particularly suited for por¬ 
trait sketching. In addition Mr. Mc¬ 
Lean provided several costume 
models from Raleigh. 

Sitting periods have been ar¬ 
ranged in order to prevent the 
models from becoming excessively 
tired. Betty attributed much of the 
success of the class to the excep¬ 
tionally good cooperation of the 
models. 

Mr. McLean has always been in¬ 
terested in helping students work in 
the medium of their preference— 
water colors, oils, charcoal, or any 
other acceptable form. Thus far the 
predominant interest of the class 
has been in sketching, which is good 
basic practice, and provides an es¬ 
sential background for any further 
work in the field. 

Additional interest can be seen in 
the dorms where girls are con¬ 
tinually sketching each other and 
around the campus and town where 
people are seen sketching various 
scenes. 

Mr. McLean, the instructor, is 


the director of the United Arts In¬ 
stitute in Raleigh. He attended the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts for five years where he studied 
landscape, portrait, and mural 
painting. From the Academy he 
won a European Scholarship and 
the Toppan Award for one of his 
landscapes. 

One of the South’s largest mu¬ 
rals, which measures fifty-two feet 
in length and eleven feet in height, 
was painted by Mr. McLean. This 
mural is in Concord, N. C. Also to 
his credit are two panels painted for 
the Greensboro High School Audi¬ 
torium. Mr. McLean organized and 
directed the first Federal Art Proj¬ 
ect in America during the depres¬ 
sion. Since that time approximately 
sixty projects have been formed 
throughout the United States mod¬ 
eled from this one. 

When asked to come over to 
Wake Forest, Mr. McLean trans¬ 
ferred his Monday night class in Ra¬ 
leigh to Tuesday night, an arrange¬ 
ment which proved the most suita- 
able for the students. 


By next year it is hoped that a 
substantial expansion ,of the club 
will have resulted from the increase 
of student interest, and therby pro¬ 
vide the foundation for a permanent 
and full-scale art program on the 
campus. 

When I talked with members of 
the class I was told that the course 
had proved very beneficial. Where¬ 
as, before, the human body was 
taken for granted, they now give it 
a second glance, placing special at¬ 
tention on its lines and bone struc¬ 
ture. The course has been instru¬ 
mental in providing each member 
with a deeper insight into the ingre¬ 
dients which are essential for a bet¬ 
ter understanding and appreciation 
of the fine arts. 

If anyone is interested in taking 
the course now or next year, all that 
is necessary is a little time and wil¬ 
lingness to learn. The Art Gallery in 
the Johnson Building is open every 
Monday night to those who wish to 
become better acquainted with the 
life of art class. 


The night seeps in 
through an open window 
spreading its cloak of blackness 
around the human soul. 

It comes like a gray cloud 
over the horizon 
silently moving, 
descending 

and blanketing the victim 
unaware, yet restless 
in the thought. 

Otis Gossman 
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THE AFTERNOON 

OF THE STORM 


L ike the old brothers, like the 
j old simian uncles, the boy is 
crawling out on the big sycamore 
limb that hangs over the cool green 
riverwater glinting in the sun. He is 
standing up, balancing precariously 
and the July sun glances white from 
his naked body as he prepares to 
dive, the sunlight hitting the livid 
and untanned skin of his legs bulg¬ 
ing tight with muscles like froglegs, 
reflecting whiteness that ends at the 
tanned back with the two white 
whipscars running up to the 
shoulder blade. Carefully before 
plunging, the boy rests, surveying 
the water, knees bent, steeling his 
muscles feeling pride in his overde¬ 
veloped body, a man at sixteen. 
Then without grace or form but in¬ 
stinctively like a bullfrog he bullets 
into the green mirror below. 

As he surfaces, arms and legs 
dogpaddling weirdly under the wa¬ 
ter, he hears a factory whistle three 
miles down the river wailing faintly 
through the simmering July air. The 
boy’s face is covered momentarily 
by a shadow of dismay the way a 
cloud shadow sometimes scuds 
across the land. It is 4:30. In thirty 
minutes the old man will get out of 
the aluminum plant. Thirty min¬ 
utes. Half an hour to dress and get 
back to the field before the old man 
comes home to see the half-culti¬ 
vated field that should have been 
finished by now. Half an hour to 
pull on his overall pants in a hurry 
and streak through the woods and 
make up a good story. The under¬ 
brush raps fiercely against the boys 
legs as he runs, the hard soles of 
his bare feet slapping regularly on 
the pine-needled floor, the black¬ 
berry briars ripping as they clutch 
at the faded blue of the boy’s pants, 
and his breath coming hard and 
fast, sweat running from broad 
shoulders to the small of his back. 


He reaches the field where the 
mule and the plow are still waiting 
at the edge of the field near the 
woods, have been waiting for two 
hours, when two hours ago the boy 
decided to take half an hour out of 
the hot July sun, a merciless sun as 
unrelenting as the high white thun- 
derheads above the oaks, whiteness 
now showing gray bringing a sure 
storm. Half the cornfield remains to 
be cultivated, and the cornblades 
are slashing back and forth in a lazy 
paper-dry way in the hot breeze, 
and the sun sears the whole field, 
burning like hot metal on the boy’s 
back. 

There is something like anxiety 
in the boy’s face as he clucks to the 
mule and turns it slowly out to the 
field, fiercely yanking back the 
plowlines as the mule snaps at 
the top of a cornstalk. Three fields 
away, the big white farmhouse 
stands, its windows staring blankly 
through the blinding sunlight, 
through the dry pecan trees with 
leaves curling in the heat, through 
the barnyard with thirsty chickens 
nesting in the dust, the house staring 
out over the white clay fields and 
the giant oaks left standing in the 
middles for some unknown reason 
like nature inconquerable in the 
midst of nature defeated and under 
reins, the house with paint peeling, 
windows staring stupidly across the 
fields shimmering in July heat, star¬ 
ing out to the cornfield where the 
boy plods mechanically through the 
rows of the waist-high corn slapping 
in the dry wind, hissing its song of 
dessication. And the boy, stopping 
the plow, searches, his hand shad¬ 
ing his eyes to see if the Ford is 
parked under the pecan trees in the 
front yard. The thunderheads turn¬ 
ing gray are building up over the 
oaks in the woods and the boy slaps 
the plowline on the mules rump, 
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urging the beast to hurry, hurry be¬ 
fore the old man comes. And the 
mule, not understanding, plods the 
same steady pace, here and there 
snapping off a blade of the corn. 
The wind is rising. There is thunder 
in the west. 

II 

The Ford is parking under the 
pecan tree in the front yard. now. 
The man getting out of the car is 
the same size as the boy. In almost 
every respect they are alike — the 
tough body overdeveloped by work 
that began as soon as the arms and 
legs were long enough to keep the 
plow from bucking on its side and 
strong enough to chop the crowfoot 
grass away from the com roots. 
Only the faces are different. The 
boy’s is susceptible, showing what 
goes on inside: it is simple, the ex¬ 
pressions are his own thoughts — 
eyes, nose, mouth — not much 
more. But the man’s face has the 
quality of time and experience, the 
mouth and the cheeks adapting to 
circumstance, but the eyes never 
changing. They are always just as 
they are now while he is taking his 
lunchbox into the house — hard, 
distrustful, . threatening, indomita¬ 
ble. It is always the mouth that 
changes, never the eyes. When he 
goes to church, and he must go to 
remain respectable, he can pray 
with pious lips and pious phrases. 
He can be sweet to old ladies and 
pout kindly while patting hound 
dogs on the head. But also when 
he works with the other men in 
the potrooms of the aluminum mill, 
he can outcuss any of the pot- 
punchers and after work he can ab¬ 
sorb twice as much beer. In conver¬ 
sation the lips are always the mas- 
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ter, for there is no situation which 
he has not conquered and the lips 
never stop telling of them. There is 
nothing he has not done, the lips 
say, and nothing he cannot do, and 
nothing that has been done that he 
cannot do better. But the eyes never 
change, just as they are not chang¬ 
ing now as he enters the kitchen 
swinging his lunchbox with a slam 
to the top of the oil-clothed table. 
The eyes remain hard and unemo¬ 
tional as he turns to the window to 
look out to the field where the son 
is following the mule between the 
rows of corn crop that should have 
been cultivated by four o’clock and 
now only half through. His eyes are 
hard and like snake’s eyes seem 
never to blink and his teeth are 
clenched; a hiss escapes his lips as 
he sees the field only half finished 
and the sky turning gray and black 
and the wind rising. 

A woman, the wife, the mother, 
enters the room and seems to know 
by the strong set of the man’s jaw 
that it would be better not to speak 
and moves to the window to look 
out to the field, and the greying light 
increases the apathy of her face, 
her eyes unquestioning as if she 
knows step by step what will be said 
and what will happen, as she gazes 
dully out at the feathery pecan 
trees waving in the rising wind, her 
hands resting heavily and without 
emotion on the window sill, waiting 
for the words that she must have 
heard on other days of other fields. 

“Yeah,” the man snarls, the word 
ripping out. “I’ll learn him to sneak 
offen his work. By God, yes, I’ll 
learn him.” 

The woman does not turn to see 
him tear open the door, nor does 
she seem to hear it slam, but she 
stands at the window her eyes 
watching only the wind rolling 
through and through the struggling 
pecan tree, watching the sky grow 
black, her eyes not seeming to see 
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the man with his yellow hair blow¬ 
ing into his eyes, one hand holding 
the bullwhip as casually as if it 
might be a hat, the man going out to 
where the boy and the mule plod on 
in spite of the thunder rolling over¬ 
head. 

Ill 

The row is long. The man strad¬ 
dles the row at one end, the wind 
tearing through the corn about him 
and sheet lightning filling the air 
with yellow light playing in the 
black clouds piled over the woods 
and lowering overhead, the man 
waiting with the whip in his hand 
just as his father had waited for 
him, the man feeling with one hand 
the whipscars on his forearm know¬ 
ing that it is a good way to bring a 
son to heel, never taking the hard 
eyes off the approaching mule and 
the man-sized boy. The boy brings 
the mule to a halt and leans over to 
loose the mule from the singletree 
and seems to be trying hard not to 
notice the man’s eyes glaring in an¬ 
ger, trying not to see the whip, and 
trying to make up words. He has to 
shout over the rush of the wind. A 
cluster of leaves flies by. 

“Reckon I better stop ” He fal¬ 
tered before the next words. “Be 
through if I hadn’t got sick on my 
stomach.” 

And then the man who has been 
standing there (stock-still, legs 
aspraddle, not giving in to the push¬ 
ing wind, with only the eyes alive 
and electric, his face unnaturally 
pale in the yellow stormlight, stand¬ 
ing there glaring at the boy) sudden¬ 
ly becomes alive and like a cat he 
leaps with the bullwhip high in the 
air. 

“Lie!” His voice screams against 
the windroar. The whip cuts down 
on the boy’s back throwing him bel¬ 
ly-down on the ground, one hand 
taking hold of a cornstalk, the other 
digging its fingers into the ground 
as if seeking for a hold, the whip- 


mark mean and red across his back, 
blood running at the tip end. 

“By God, yes, you lie!” The man 
screaming again, the boy’s body 
jerking upward as the whip crashes 
down catching him on the side. And 
the boy’s face becomes dead-white, 
the teeth bared and clenched and 
eyes blazing like his fathers; the 
son, leaping up catlike, handling his 
body like his father, quickly dodges 
the next lash and throws himself at 
the man. The whip jumps out of the 
father’s hand as both man and man- 
sized boy fall struggling in the corn- 
rows. It is no longer the father 
punishing the son or the son re¬ 
belling against the father, but there 
under the lightning and thunder 
crashing over the woods and field, it 
is the old and atavistic hatred of 
male for male. 

The woman still looking out of 
the kitchen window sees the two 
figures grappling over in the field, 
the mule waiting, nervous at the 
storm. For a moment a look of con¬ 
fusion, helplessness and not-under- 
standing passes over her face, as 
she watches the son leaping at the 
father; a soft moan escapes her and 
then stops as though some old de¬ 
sire or love had awakened but had 
died again, leaving her face as be¬ 
fore, gray and void of feeling as she 
watches fhe pecan tree thrashing its 
branches in the wind, the gray 
branch-shadows moving back and 
forth across her face while the thun¬ 
der roaring overhead shakes the 
roof and the house, the glasses in 
the cupboard chinking against each 
other. 

And in the field the father jerks 
free of the son, blood spilling from 
teeth marks on his arm, torn shirt 
flapping hysterically in the storm. 
Quickly the man springs for the 
whip; the boy is half-crouched, 
panting, face hard and dead pale 
with hate, ready to throw himself, 
but the whip cracks across his face 
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twice, rocking him back on the 
ground and this time he lies still as 
in defeat. 

“By God,” the man is snarling, 
“that’ll learn you to sneak offen 
your work. Learn you to lie too. By 
God, yes.” The man’s voice is 
hoarse. He spits dust and bloody 
saliva from his mouth. Looking at 
the arm where the boy’s teeth- 
marks still flow bloody, he wipes the 
wound with a torn corner of his 
shirt, and glancing at the black and 
yellow sky, he steps over to the 
mule, yanks the chains off the 
singletree and straddles him to ride 
home, passing one look at the boy 


lying in the dust of the corn row, 
chest heaving for breath. 

LV 

The rain is falling in big drops, 
and the boy lying in the row sits up 
leaning on one hand. He can feel 
the earth turn to oozing clay as the 
•rain begins to come down in great 
sheets with the sound of galloping 
horses. The water pours down the 
boy’s bluestreaked back washing 
the dirt off the wounds making them 
smart. He stands up heavily and 
walks slowly through the rain to the 
big oak tree where he flops belly 
downward on the ground under the 


shelter of the leaves. There is no 
more streak lightning, only the 
great yellow sheets' and the mutter 
of thunder back over the woods 
and the wind roaring as from the 
first, knocking over the corn so that 
now under the driving rain the 
whole field of corn is flat, the un¬ 
dersides of the blades gleaming 
white in the light of the passing 
storm. The boy’s face has become 
dull; he breaks a twig between his 
fingers and gazes undisturbed out 
over the flattened field. The corn 
will grow straight again when the 
sun shines, but it will be twisted at 
the root. 


ASPHALT 

The dancer tripped over the asphalt blackness 
down one street 
up another 
along the bay 

And was flattened into a crevice in the asphalt 
Crowds gathered looked down at the immaculate 
form rendered black and crimson 
with 

towsled hair 
bleeding legs 
a torn breast 

A breeze from the bay carried a sheet of yesterdays 
paper across her body covering her body with the 
day old news of 
war 
murder 
robbery 
rape 

And then a stronger breeze moved the paper 
along the streets 
down one street 
up another 
along the bay 

Otis Gossman 
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M any Co-eds have made a 
name for themselves on Pub¬ 
lications Row, but Helen Tucker, 
alumna of ‘46, and author of a vol¬ 
ume of poetry, Remembrance, is 
the first to make a distinct contri¬ 
bution in the professional world of 
creative writing. Her book, a com¬ 
pilation of poems written over a 
period of seven years, was pub¬ 
lished January 21, 1952, by Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., of Boston. 

Helen, a native of Louisburg, 
N. C., came to Wake Forest in the 
summer of ‘44 during a period when 
competition in the college journal¬ 
ism circles ran at an exceedingly 
high pitch. However, this competi¬ 
tion, rather than stifling the talent 
of the sophomore transfer, served 
as a stimulant from which the Old 
Gold & Black reaped the benefits 
of a feature and a poem each week 
during the three years before she 
graduated. Seventeen poems writ¬ 
ten during the Wake Forest years, 
most of which made their appear¬ 
ance in the Old .Gold & Black, are 
included in her book, formerly 
grouped under the title, Under the 
Spires. These poems form the very 
heart of “Remembrance.” 

Creative writing, to Helen, was 
the natural and necessary answer to 
that something which forms the core 
of all writers, and her first ambi¬ 
tions as a writer were never in the 
realm of professional journalism. 
Encomiums of Dr. Folk from a 
friend caused her to enroll in his 
courses in journalism, essay, and 
short-story writing to see for her¬ 
self this distinctive personality. 
Thus she started the career which 
she later followed as a profession on 
many newspapers in the East and 
finally West to Idaho. 

During her years here, The Stu 
dent Magazine was not published, 
having been discontinued during the 
war. But a feature a week kept her 


writing abilities well exercised. One 
week an ear of Old Gold & Black 
read “Skunks in New Dorm,” which 
created quite a clamour to read the 
feature for clarification of such a 
singular title. It was a feature on the 
inanimate animal families in the 
rooms .of the girls’ dorm. While 
here, she submitted poetry to The 
News and Observer section of “To¬ 
day’s North Carolina Poem,” and 
one poem, “Hero’s Monument,” 
was included in an Anthology of 
Best College Poetry of ’45-’46. 

After graduation in ’46 with a 
double major in English and journ¬ 
alism and philosophy, she was a 
member of the staff of the Burling¬ 
ton Times News. She had never 
written poetry with intent of com¬ 
piling it in book form. The news 
editor of the paper remarked one 
day that she should throw her waste 
basket away instead of her poetry. 
Upon leaving this newspaper, in a 
feature, the editor expressed hopes 
of seeing her poetry published. 
Three or four years later, Helen 
read this feature and the idea of 
publishing it suddenly became ap¬ 
pealing. And so, with modifications, 
we have “Remembrance.” 

In 1948 she attended Columbia 
School of Professional Writing .one 
semester for a few specialized 
courses. The same year she was a 
reporter on the Kingsport Tennessee 
Times. In 1949, in answer to an ad¬ 
vertisement, she joined the staff of 
the Twin Falls Idaho Times. In ’50- 
’51 she went to the Boise States¬ 
man where she was employed until 
recently. 

While with the Statesman she re¬ 
ceived one assignment in particular 
which shfe loved — to interview Dr. 
Hubert Poteat and cover his speech 
to the Masons and Shriners of 
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Idaho. It was here, so far away from 
Wake Forest, that she first met Mrs. 
Poteat. Her employer was incredu¬ 
lous that any one person could be all 
that Helen’s story attributed to Dr. 
Poteat. She almost left the paper in 
indignation. According to Helen, 
Dr. Poteat was declared the best 
speaker who had ever been to 
Idaho. 

The book title, “Remembrance,” 
came as an indirect form of “plag¬ 
iarism” from a poem of Emily 
Bronte, Helen’s favorite author. 
And the title poem was written 
only a year and a half ago when she 
returned from the West for about 
two months. Homesickness for the 
West, the uninhibitedness of people, 
the wealth of natural majesty, in¬ 
spired this poem. 

Throughout the volume there is 
an underlying theme of loneliness, 
of melancholia, although the se¬ 
quence of arrangement ig not signif¬ 
icant in creating this impression. 
Neither is the poetic philosophy im¬ 
plied by the book as a whole neces¬ 
sarily the poet’s own philosophy. 
However in “Remembrance” the 
poets philosophy of love is beauti¬ 
fully expressed: 

“Love can never be a simple thing. 
Its meaning is lost 
in the twisted philosophies of our 
twisted minds. 

“Love is the striving of the human 
spirit 

for perfection, 
for immortality. 

You are all that I shall ever know 
of immortality, 

(Continued on page sixteen ) 





















T he Blacks moved amid 
the tangled thickness of the 
limes with nervous uncertainity, 
hurriedly ripping the fruit from the 
thorny entanglements and plunking 
them into the stained aluminum 
buckets, The thorns which pierced 
their brown, calloused hands drew 
murmured curses along with the 
pinpoint rivulets of blood. The heat 
was oppressive, giving rise to the 
musty stench of decaying leaves and 
the sweaty odor of a hundred 
steaming bodies. The sun beat 
down with an ever increasing inten¬ 
sity, causing even the grass to wilt. 
The grass curled and turned brown 
and died. Dead grass and cracked 
skin and black and red faces.. . . and 
always the sun in the blue cloudless 
sky. 

Twice that afternoon the Old 
Man had driven into the groves. 
Red-faced, hard-boned he spit out 
curses in place of words: 

“How many bushels ya got? And 
damn it to hell don’t throw the limes 
inta the buckets. . . ya bruise them. 
That’s money ya know. How many 
times I got to tell you that?” 

He paused for a moment and 
rubbed his huge red-veined hands 
across his brow, removing the sweat 
and snapping his hands in the air, 
then rubbing them against his 
trousers. His gold fillings glistened 
in the sunlight when he yelled for a 
foreman: 

“Cotton, where the hell is Cot¬ 
ton?” 

“Over here, sir.” Holding his hat 
before his face as a shield from the 
thorns he emerged from the thick¬ 
ness and strode toward the Old 
Man. 

“Yes sir, I was just checking the 
buckets to keep them from picking 
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the small ones.” He folded his arms 
as he talked, a tremor in his voice. 
Uneasy, he drew a cigarette from a 
crumpled package and struck a 
match from the sole of his boot. 

“I’ve got to have two-thousand 
bushels today.” He pulled his hat 
lower to shield the sun and thrust 
his hands into the two back pockets. 
“Do you hear me, two-thousand 
bushels. . . I got to have them.” 

“But Mr. Larson, it’s three now 
and we only got fifteen-hundred. 
And the boys are tired. Anyhow, I 
don’t think there is five hundred 
left in this section. 

“Don’t tell me what you can’t do. 
And don’t tell me how many 
damned bushels are left. I know to 
the bushel how many’s left.” 

“Yes sir, we’ll try.” The foreman 
turned to go. 

‘Did ya hear what I said, five- 
hundred more bushels? I got to 
have them.” 

‘Yessir, I heard you. We’ll get 
them I reckon.” 

The Old Man stepped into the 
Cadillac and pulled the door shut 
with a heavy dull thud. He sat there 
a moment with his arms circling the 
steering wheel and watched two of 
the boys throwing up crates of the 
dark green limes on the back of the 
truck. Apparently satisfied with the 
handling of his precious fruit, he 
pressed the starter button and 
moved the car slowly down the mile 
long row of encroaching trees and 
out onto the black macadam road. 

Cotton stood with his legs planted 
firmly apart and squenched his 
eyes for the sight of a single picker 
in the brilliant green mass of trees. 
A limb would suddenly bend from 
the force of an invisible black hand 



and then swish back into the air, 
flutter like the wings of a giant eagle 
soaring skyward from its perch, and 
once again become motionless. 
Voices arose from the trees inter¬ 
mingled with the thumping of limes 
against metal. Now and then some¬ 
one would begin a song. Cotton 
pulled a dirty red bandana from his 
hip pocket and mopped the sweat 
and dirt from his forehead, then in 
a shattering raspy voice yelled to the 
men: 
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“Awright, boys, you heard what 
the boss said — five-hundred more. 
Let’s get at it now. And lay off the 
small one’s, d’yhear me?” 

A breeze threaded through the 
stretching miles of greenness, caus¬ 
ing a barely perceptible fluttering of 
the leaves and the grass in the open 
spaces. The blacks no longer 
mopped their faces of the salty 
moisture which appeared every few 
moments, but used the soft wind. 


Dark clouds began floating up from 
the horizon and absorbed the fiery 
rays of the hot tropical sun. Momen¬ 
tarily revitalized with the coolness, 
the blacks attacked the trees with a 
renewed fury. The limes thumping 
into a hundred buckets sounded 
like the staccato beating of muffled 
drums. 

Scattered droplets of rain began 
to fall, followed five minutes later 
by a torrential downpour. The fore¬ 



man pulled his hat low over his face 
and zipped the windbreaker to his 
neck. The pickers were already 
breaking from among the trees, 
scurrying for the trucks. The fore-, 
man yelled to the drivers: 

“Cover up the boxes with the tar¬ 
paulins. Hurry up. . . the sun’ll be 
out again in a minnit and turn the 
limes brown. And then the Old 
Man will raise hell to be sure.” 

He stood in the rain and enjoyed 
the cool pleasantness of the water 
spattering against his face and body, 
becoming thoroughly soaked, his 
clothes clinging tightly to the crusty 
skin. And then he walked over to 
the truck where the other foremen 
sat huddled in a bunch on the little 
patch of dry ground. They were all 
big men with red, sunburned faces 
— faces that never tanned, but only 
became redder with each exposure 
to the sun. One spoke to Cotton, 
who dwarfed the other men in phy¬ 
sical immensity, in a low drawl, 
blowing out a long stream of smoke 
which hung momentarily as a gray 
mass, then disappeared with a gust 
of wind. 

“Well Cotton, I guess that puts 
an end to the Old Man’s two-thou¬ 
sand.” He pressed the cigarette out 
against the steel undersiding of the 
truck and lay down with his arms 
folded behind his neck for a cush¬ 
ion. “Kurt Larson. I’ve worked for 
a lot of hard rocks in my time, but 
I never come cross the likes of one 
like him. The more he makes the 
more he seems to want.” 

Cotton slumped to the ground 
with the grace of a falling elephant 
(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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REMEMBRANCE 

(Continued from page thirteen ) 

All that I shall need of eternity. 
With you my spirit is liberated from 
tradition; 

my soul casts off a cloak of conven¬ 
tion. 

I dare to curse a rosary 
and hold nothing sacred but you. 
For you are my poetry, my music, 
my April; 

without you there are only mean¬ 
ingless words, 
crashing discords, 
and bleak, endless winter.” 

When Helen met me on Publica¬ 
tions Row for the interview, con¬ 
versation raced, largely tinged with 
reminscing and comparisons of the 


past with the present, both eras of 
Wake Forest of which she talked 
with great enthusiasm. It was obvi¬ 
ously the spirit of Wake Forest that 
she had caught through a certain 
sensitiveness to its mellow beauty. 
“The Spire” combines awe of the 
beauty of the Chapel spire against 
the blue sky with an analytical in¬ 
sight that is at the same time del¬ 
icate, as in these lines: 

“Below the spire life moves quickly; 
There is haste for time is short. 
Above the spire is the slow rhyth¬ 
mic monotony of eternity. 

For an hour I stood there, mute, yet 
questioning. 


In the shadow of the spire I 
searched for the sun, 

But I could not reflect the rays or 
reach out into infinity, 

For what am I in time and space?” 

Along with poetry and an excit¬ 
ing life as a journalist, Helen has 
compiled a volume of short-stories, 
including one that was written in 
Dr. Folk’s short-story class, which 
she hopes to publish in the near 
future. At present she is living at 
her home in Louisburg and has 
completed the first draft of a novel 
which is set in North Carolina. 

As soon as possible she plans to 
return West and continue in jour¬ 
nalism. 


ETERNITY 

In a lonely moment, shared 
It comes liberating 
Once again— 

A moment gone— 
BOUND 

A glimpse is ALL. 

Tom Mezger 


APRIL’S CITY 
Old rubbish strewn streets 
Fish smelling cans 
Lids torn off 

Remnants of once clothing 
Cigar butts 

On footworn concrete and bricks 
Foul, putrid, sordid 
In all its ugliness 

Cracked walks 
Little struggling green 
Misplaced by a careless wind . 
Blowing a carefree seed. 

Cold soil, soil or filth? 

Hugging sun 
Is a fertile womb 
For tiny life. 

Tom Mezger 
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The sun coach departed; 
its shadow long 
lay behind, 
dark, soft, and deep. 

An Unseen shadowy hand 
a lanthom hung 
upon a peg invisible, 
and in its light 
thoughts were spun 
airy as the fairies’ wings. 
Across the dark earth 
a silver shadow cut- 
a misty road; 
a lean dark phantom 
glided, jumped and called 
with tinkly voice. 

I lingered; I chased, 
and always just ahead 
darted 

the silver shadow 

of my 

dream. 


By MADE 


EINE SMART 
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At the front: 

“Two Cokes.” 

“A pack of Pall Mall’s.” 

“Nabs.” 

“Large lemonade.” 

At the back: 

“Do you have a copy of . . .?” 

“How much is that book?” 

“Could I see that thing there?” 

The College Book Store, certainly. Where else 
could these sketches of conversation be heard? 
They filter out through the incessant babble and 
find a responsive ear. And through some strange 
process the jumbled mumble hops at us and we 
realize there are words. 

“Hey! get a load of that.” 

“No more orange?” 

This is the Book Store. Each morning at seven 


its double brown doors are opened. The early 
morning sun slants in through the window casting 
a new pattern on the already patterned stone 
floor. Sweet scents of milk and chocolate, the 
clean smell of soap, the singular smell of new 
books all mingle to emit the essence of the 
store. On the counter of the fountain, candy, 
crackers, and cookies are arranged in precise 
order. The atmosphere is one of waiting and 
readiness. 

Sleepy-eyed students wander in for that early 
morning coke or milkshake. The mixers whir and 
coins hit the counter. Indulgent breakfasts start 
the day. Yawns are soon lost in noisier breath. 
Scurry to class. 

Soon more people are astir, and the calm is 
gone Identity is lost in the classic struggle for 
supremacy at the soda fountain. Impatient coins 
tap the counter. 

“Small coke.” 

Idle fingers flip the pages of unread books. 
Eyes seek something of interest on the book- 
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shelves. Searching hands rummage through the 
popsicles. Feet scuff the smooth, worn floor. 
Tempo increases. Papers collect on the floor. 
Cigarette butts lie scattered about. Each one en¬ 
tering, each one leaving, casts behind him an in¬ 
dividual remembrance, and all the bits are cast 
into the mingled spirit. Each with an individual 
need or desire comes and each melts into the 
microcosm. Each becomes a part of the big life. 
For here is a place of equal level. All who enter 
here must surrender a part of themselves and 
gain a larger identity. Administration., Library, 
Faculty, Student—all elements are fused. 

“This nickel’s for a Hershey bar.” 

A woman with a baby in a stroller. 

“Has that book I want come in yet?” 

“That’s three ninety-seven with the tax.” 


And on it goes. Each hour bears a new per¬ 
sonality Yet uniting all is the pervading babble 
of grumbing people, laughing people, talking peo¬ 
ple, staccato-tapping coins, scraping feet. The 


bachelor, the married man, high school people, 
grammar school children, all are here. To this 
place people seem to wander instinctively. Here 
romances begin. 

“Have a coke?” 

“Let’s drink it outside.” 

In the hall outside romances end. People come 
and people go. This is the place where friends 
meet to talk, to gripe. People meet here and know 
each other here. A wallet opened for a coin tells 
a history in photographs. 

“He’s cute.” 

“Him? He’s the guy I dated way back in high 
school days. A dope.” 

“Who’s that?” 

Scraps of lives woven into a pageant which 
grows each day and mellows the walls each day. 
Tiny life, big life. All is equaled, all is merged 
into the atmosphere of the book store. 
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OLD 

ENOUGH 

TO 

UNDERSTAND 


ay, Son, are you busy? 

No Dad. I was just thinking 
about going upstairs and working on 
my model airplane a while. I’m 
building a new cub model you know. 

Why don’t you and me take a 
walk down to the barn. You can 
work on your airplane when we get 
back. We won’t be gone long. 

OK, Dad, sure. 

How is everything going in school 
these days, Son? I haven’t heard 
you say much about it lately. 

Oh, I guess I’m passing every¬ 
thing, Dad. Miss McLeod is pretty 
good. She’s pretty hard in arithme¬ 
tic, but I manage. 

Well, everything takes time you 
know. A man just has to keep on 
working for something if he wants 
it. And usually, if you work hard 
enough, why you can get it. 

Yes, I guess so. It seems like a 
long time though. Gosh. It would be 
nice if I was in high school, though. 
I guess I will be next year. 

Think you’ll like that better, huh? 

I think so. Jimmy Austin, he’s in 
the ninth and he says it’s more fun 
when you have different teachers. 

Say, look at that hawk over there. 
There, over the big pine tree. See 
it? 

Yes, I see it. Gosh, it sure is big. 
How wide do you reckon its wings 
would measure? 

Oh, looks like way over two feet 
from here. He must be circling over 
something down there. 


I guess so. I saw a little green 
snake down there the other day. He 
was nearly a foot long. 

Did you kill him? 

No, I tried to, but he got away. 
I didn’t have anything to hit him 
with but a stick. It sure would be 
nice if I had an air rifle. Jimmy 
Austin brought his over the other 
day. I hit a tin can on the post 
over there. We was shooting from 
down there—right beside the bam. 

Say, that’s pretty good shooting. 
I’d like for you to have a air rifle. 
Son. I sure would. But, well, things 
just aren’t going too well this year. 
I—I guess we’ll just have to wait a 
while longer. 

Oh, that’s all right, Dad. I don’t 
really need one. It would just be 
nice to have. 

Well, you’re old enough to un¬ 
derstand how things are now, Son. 
You know money is hard to get 
these days. I try to do the best I 
can, but it looks like it’s always 
something. Last year it cost pretty 
much when Mother was in the hos¬ 
pital you know. 

Yes, I guess it does cost a lot to 
be sick. 

It costs to stay well, too. Son. 
It takes money for clothes and 
books. Then there’s always the gro¬ 
cery bill. There’s something else 
that’s costing this year too. I don’t 
know just what—well you’ll have 
to know sooner or later, I guess. It’s 
something that might help you 
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someday, Son. Might help you not 
to make a mistake—a big mistake. 
What do you mean, Dad? I— 
Well it’s—oh, I don’t know. It 
was last year, Son. I guess you won¬ 
dered then about them not letting 
me be the treasurer at the church 
any more. You know I had been 
for five years, and last year they 
got somebody else. 

Yes. I know you gave it up, Dad. 
I didn’t know why though. 

Well, there was a reason, Son. A 
good reason, I guess. Not many peo¬ 
ple know about it. They were mighty 
nice about it there at the church. 
They forgave me when I told them 
about it. I think you ought to know 
about it, though. You’re old enough 
to understand. Things aren’t always 
easy and just like a man wants them 
to be, Son. 

What do you mean, “Dad. What 
was it they forgave you for? 

Well—I—I took some money. 
Son. That’s what it was. I paid it 
back, though, before they ever knew 
about it. But it just wasn’t right to 
try to fool them. I told the deacons 
about it at the end of the year and 
they forgave me. They got some¬ 
body else to be the treasurer and 
handle the money. I guess it was the 
right thing for them to do. 

Gosh, Dad, that’s—that’s— 

That’s stealing, Son. When you 
take something that’s somebody 
else’s—that’s stealing. You’re old 
enough to know right from wrong, 
(.Continued on page twenty-seven) 
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N othing seemed to exist other 
than the rhythmic music of the 
band, mingled with a low, constant 
murmur from the dancing couples 
who crowded the hall. The air was 
thick with summer heat, cigarette 
smoke, and a smooth, somewhat de¬ 
pressing harmony called the blues. 
It was a heavy song of sadness, and 
it moved along slowly as though it 
would consume the whole evening. 

Graham appreciated the mood 
this music created. With his trum¬ 
pet he mourned every note, sliding 
from high, clear tones to low, bro¬ 
ken ones. As the music trudged on, 



‘Graham felt himself growing far¬ 
ther and farther away from all else 
in the hall. It was similar to those 
dark days in high school, which 
ended only two short months ago, 
for in high school Graham found 
himself separated from those about 
him. There was never a classmate 
in whom Graham could confide the 
things that crowded his isolated 
heart; he felt a great need for one 
like himself with whom to share 
troubles. 

The music pulled heavily on, and 
Graham’s thoughts wandered far¬ 
ther. When he entered high school, 
he had eight years of perfecting 
training in piano behind him. His 
performance at the piano was quite 
above average—so far above av¬ 
erage, in fact, that he was sure more 
years of training would bring him 
the ability of fine interpretation and 
of creation of music all his own. The 
piano, to Graham, was the one un¬ 


derstanding element in his youth, 
for Graham could play into this in¬ 
strument the emotions within him. 
In high school, however, he had be¬ 
gun to feel that it was a drawback, 
a hindrance to his development, for 
the many hours practice which the 
piano required practically isolated 
Graham from the possibility of hav¬ 
ing friends. As he observed his 
classmates in their carefree lives, 
he envied them and wished he 
might find their experiences in his 
own life. The depressing situation 
grew like a malignant disease, and 
just before graduation, when Gra¬ 


ham felt he was actually losing him¬ 
self to a world separated from ev¬ 
erything, he swore in sincere earnest 
that he would never again be lonely. 
It was in hopes of fulfilling this 
promise to himself that Graham 
joined this trouping, one night stand, 
band. As a matter of fact, it was 
his only reason for joining the band. 
True—he liked modern jazz; it was 
alive, moving, human. There was 
no doubt in Graham’s mind, how¬ 
ever, that it was in another universe 
when compared with the classics. 
The classics he loved for their pu¬ 
rity, their genuine portrayal of the 
creative composer. There was, in 
the final analysis, only one draw¬ 
back: the extreme loneliness it 
created for Graham. It was this 
loneliness alone that caused Gra¬ 
ham to turn his back on his piano 
study and to accept in its place the 
band and companionship. Although 
during these two months in the band 


he had experienced moments more 
joyful than any he had ever known, 
he still quite often fell into spasms 
of loneliness—especially when they 
played the blues. ' 

Graham’s reminiscing had been 
so vivid and distracting that he 
nearly “lost his place” on the music 
before him. When the band ended 
the blues number, the dancers’ 
murmuring rose a little higher to fill 
the hush left by the music. Tony 
stepped up to the front of the band 
to call the next number. “Twenty- 
three, boys. Brighten things up a 
little. We’ll take a break after this 


one.” Tony counted off four beats 
in a rather fast tempo. This was an 
old tune that Graham knew from 
memory—the kind of memory that 
comes from repetition—so he let 
his eyes rise to the couples dancing 
in front. A revolving light cast col¬ 
ored shadows of them through the 
hazy smoke. There was a brighter 
light above the bandstand which 
shone on Graham’s dark, well 
combed hair and on his wet face. 
His glasses had slid down a little 
on his nose. Holding his trumpet 
directly in front were his wet hands 
—hands that years of practice had 
made broad and muscular with 
quick, nimble fingers. Several of the 
boys on the stand from time to time 
pulled handkerchiefs from their 
pockets to blot their hands and to 
wipe the moisture from their in¬ 
struments. The crowd on the floor 
had lessened considerably, leaving 
mostly youngsters. As Graham 
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watched these young folks dancing 
to the spirited jazz rhythm of the 
band, he found pleasure in being 
associated with them. He was well 
aware of the glamour in which they 
placed the band members. This ad¬ 
miration was, to Graham, far su¬ 
perior to that he had received in 
his home town. There it was the old 
ladies who gushed with compliments 
and blessings. After he had played 
a Bach invention or a Schubert 
waltz for one of their tedious club 
programs, they surrounded him and 
told him how heavenly and divine it 
all was. Graham appreciated these 
compliments; they assured him that 
his music found approval with his 
critics. However, when he saw him¬ 
self rejected from his younger 
friends with whom he associated in 
school, he began to resent the at¬ 
tention of the old ladies with their 
gray hair and sagging faces thick 
with white powder. 

These thoughts halted when Gra¬ 
ham realized that the couples on 
the floor were no longer dancing, 
but were standing together, just in 
front of the band, soaking up the 
music. He looked into those eager 
faces, most of them as young as his, 
and found several of them looking 
squarely at him. Feeling an exciting 
satisfaction, he stopped looking into 
the crowd before him and looked 
about above their heads. He ex¬ 
pertly put a little more into the swing 
of the music, and he felt the lis¬ 
teners respond. That swing was the 
most satisfying sound that had ever 
fallen upon Graham’s ears. 

The number ended abruptly with 
a snappy chord of close harmony. 
While the crowd in front slowly dis¬ 
solved, Tony came around to the 
front of the band. “A five minute 
break, fellows; we’ll play one more 
and go home.” He felt in two or 
three pockets and found what he 
was looking for. “Graham, here’s a 
letter the boy at the desk handed 
me this morning. I just about forgot 
I had it. Don’t leave the stand, 
fellows; just five minutes.” 

Graham took the much post¬ 


marked letter in his hand and con¬ 
cluded that it must have followed 
him through the last five or six 
towns. He tore open the envelope 
and looked first at the end of the 
letter. “Your devoted teacher, Eve¬ 
lyn Alden.” He turned back to read 
the entire letter. “Dear Graham, I 
do not know where you are or when 
you will receive this letter, but I 
must trust it, since I have no other 
way to contact you. Saturday last 
I received a letter from Converse 
Conservatory. They are offering you 
a scholarship to study there for four 
years. Graham, as you know, I, like 
your parents, have always wanted 
you to choose for your life work 
that which pleases you most. Be¬ 
cause I know you have already made 
certain decisions, I send this mes¬ 
sage primarily because you will 
probably not otherwise hear of it. It 
is a wonderful opportunity, Graham, 
one of which you cannot afford to 
disregard if you intend to search for 
the greatest in music. I am praying 
that your decision will be a wise 
one. Awaiting your answer, I am, 
Your devoted teacher, Evelyn Al¬ 
den.” Graham had finished the let¬ 
ter, but he could not take his eyes 
off it. He was occupied with many 
thoughts, not just one, and they 
were all jumbled. There seemed to 
be something impossible about the 
situation. 

Tony’s voice interrupted Gra¬ 
ham’s confusion of thoughts. “O.K., 
fellows, “Sweet Dreams,” and cut it 
at the second ending. It’s about time 
to close up.” Graham mechanically 
put his trumpet to his lips and be¬ 
gan playing the dreamy strains of 
the closing number—the kind of 
number that all bands always end 
a dance with. The soft music was a 
good background for Graham to 
think about his letter and its offer 
to him. He remembered a visit he 
made to Converse once. The faded 
brick buildings, having been erected 
as funds were available looked like 
a group of misfits. The entire cam¬ 
pus atmosphere was rather cold and 
very unlike the typical Amer¬ 
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ican college campus. This coldness 
seemed to seep through to the in¬ 
side of the buildings, too. The shin¬ 
ing white walls were anything but 
interesting. In each of the practice 
rooms, which were located on the 
top floors of the buildings, there was 
a large skylight that blinded the 
room with a dull gray light. Con¬ 
verse students completely absorbed 
in classical music and its creation, 
actually seemed less human than 
human, less alive than alive. In 
everything there was an element 
of that incessant, dreaded loneli¬ 
ness. Graham glanced up from 
his music and saw the floor again 
crowded with smoke and dancing 
couples moving about slowly to the 
soft, hushed music. For the very first 
time he felt that there might be 
something really distasteful about 
the music. As he played the ending 
notes to “Sweet Dreams,” Graham 
could not help but wonder if the 
price he had paid for companion¬ 
ship had not been too great. 

After putting his trumpet in the 
case, Graham picked up his small 
bag from the band’s pile of lug¬ 
gage behind the bandstand and 
went by himself to the small, un¬ 
tidy bus station across the street to 
wait for the two o’clock bus which 
would take the band to their next 
town. When he had been sitting in¬ 
side a few moments, his attention 
was suddenly seized by music from 
a radio playing in the ticket office. 
The music was not jazz; it was 
classical, but he could not remem¬ 
ber just what it was. Finally he 
recognized that it was a piano con¬ 
certo he had heard his teacher play 
once. It was a magnificent creation 
—a piano, clear as bells, running in 
and out of the subordinated accom¬ 
paniment of the orchestra. There 
were tremendous chords, and Gra¬ 
ham, entranced by the musical 
greatness, could see himself at a 
piano, filling his bare studio with 
the warmth of the concerto. He 
looked out the skylight and saw red 
sunlight shining on the faded brick 
buildings. The buildings, the studio. 
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the concerto—all were his perfect 
companions, and he wanted no 
others. 

“Your attention, please. First call 
for all passengers to Siler, Pamplico, 
Columbia, Converse, and all points 
west.” 

This loud, monotonously pro¬ 
nounced announcement brought 
Graham back from his moment of 
unreality. He looked out the door 
and saw the bus; it was going to 
Converse, so the man said. He 
looked across the street and saw the 
dance hall. There seemed to be 
no question at all in Graham’s mind. 
He got up and walked to the man 
behind the ticket window. 

“One way to Converse, please, 
sir.” 

“Here you are, son. The bus is 
outside now.” 

Graham made himself comfort¬ 
able in a seat on the bus and looked 
at his hands, wet with perspiration. 
They were shaking—shaking like 
they used to when he played for the 
United Daughters of the Confed¬ 
eracy or the St. Cecelia Music Club. 
He thought of those old ladies and 
smiled a little. 
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CLOUDBURST 

(Continued from pane fifteen) 
and leaned against one of the back 
tires. He stared at his gnarled 
hands for a moment before answer¬ 
ing. 

“He ^ain’t so bad. He’s just had 
a hard time of it. I’ve known the 
Old Man a long time. I know.” He 
paused a moment and lit a cigarette. 
“Y’know his mother?” 

“The Cherokee?” 

“Yeh, big and Indian and mean- 
ern hell. Even the Old Man’s scared 
of her. I remember once when I was 
a kid my old man telling me how 
she poisoned forty niggers right 
after the war. Gave a big feed for 
em all, a sort of no hard feelings af¬ 
fair. About ten of ‘em died and the 
rest lit out like lightning. Yeh, she’s 
some woman. When the Old Man 
was about thirteen she shot his 
father, the big German, and then 
scared holy hell out of the sheriff 
when he came. 

“After that things got pretty 
tough for all of ‘em. Hurricane 
blew their house down. Bunch of 
renegade Seminoles moved in and 
took everything that was left. Yeh, 
things got pretty tough all right. 
And then the Old Man started play¬ 
ing baseball. Toughest catcher in 
the league for ten years, and fights 
after every game. I never seen him 
licked. Biggern hell, he could tear 
a man’s head off when he got mad. 
Got his temper from his old lady I 
guess. 

“Right after that he disappeared 
for a coupla years. Some said he 
was down on the Keyes raising 
limes. But I know better. See that 
big nigger sitting over there by 
himself? Always by himself. Won’t 
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have nothing to do with the rest of 
’em.” 

“Shorty Jackson?” 

“Yeh, Shorty Jackson. He and the 
Old Man were on the same rum¬ 
runner for two years during prohibi¬ 
tion. The Old Man was first mate on 
the Nassau Queen, one of Big Bill 
McCoy’s schooners. Nassau to Mi¬ 
ami, and if Miami was locked up 
they made it on to Charleston or 
New York. Shorty says the Old Man 
was the best at losing a coast guard 
cutter he ever seen. He was hell 
with the crew but they all liked him. 
Made a killing too.” 

“How come they never caught 
him? Too smart?” 

“Sort of, I guess. Y’know that 
big secretary of his?” 

“Yeh, they say she keeps his 
money straight. And does pretty 
well at getting her share too.” 

“She was with the government 
then. Shorty says if it wasn’t for her 
they would’ve been caught many a 
time. She’s some woman all right. 
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Only person I seen who can calm 
him down on one of his rampages.” 

“Funny, they all being in the 
same place again. The Old Man and 
Shorty don’t hit it off too well, do 
they? I saw’em arguing the other 
day. The big black told him to go to 
hell and the Old Man just fumed 
and cussed a few minutes and 
hopped in his car and drove off. 
Never thought I’d live to see the 
day when a nigger would talk back 
to the Old Man.” “Like hell, that 
nigger could pick him up in one 
hand and squeeze ’em to death. . . 
and he’ll probably do it one of these 
days. But like I was saying, he made 
a pile of money rum-running. 
Came back and sunk it all into a 
construction company and made 
even more. That’s when he met his 
wife. She was teaching in some col¬ 
lege and came down here to see 
some of her folks. He fell for 
her right off, and they got married 
and built that big place on Palm 
Road. She took him in hand and 
taught him to read and write and all 
that stuff. Stuck by ’em ever since.” 

“Only time I saw her was once 
when she and the boy were sitting 
on the lawn right after he come 
back from college. They say that’s 
the only time she’d been out of the 
house in five years. And she looked 
it — white as a ghost.” 

“Yeah I know. Too bad, she’s 
the finest woman I ever known. But 
the Old Man’s just busted her spirit 
— slings dishes all over hell when 
he gets mad at the boy. Boy’s al¬ 
ways leaving home. But they always 
manage to get back together again 
somehow. He’s crazy about the kid 
even if he does handle’em kind of 
rough. Almost killed one of the 
other foremen last summer for talk¬ 
ing back to ’em. Fires ’em on the 
spot and told him to clear out of 
this part of the country for good. 
But anyhow, he lost everything 
when the boom busted. You got to 
hand it to him, though; he’s sure got 
guts. After that he got a job as fore¬ 
man in the groves, finally managed 
to buy five acres and set it out in 
avocados. Worked for ten years and 
liked to starved to death. But he 


never quit trying. Began buying 
more land and setting it out. Well, 
you see what he’s got now. Damned 
near every grove in this neck of the 
woods. You here when the ’45 hur¬ 
ricane hit?” 

“Unh unh, I didn’t start with the 
company until last year. Why?” 

“Because in ’45 the Old Man 
came damned near going busted 
again. That was the worst storm 
since ’26. Y’know in ’26 they had a 
train going from Miami to Key 
West. Well, when the hurricane hit 
they were trying to evacuate all they 
could by railroad. But they pulled 
out too late. Waves washed out the 
tracks about halfway up and almost 
everybody on board got drowned. 
Kept floating in for days. Had to cre¬ 
mate most of ’em. Stacked the rest 
on wagons and hauled ’em to Mi¬ 
ami. Well, the ’45 was just as bad 
only not many got killed. 

“But the Old Man had damned 
near all his groves blown down or 
drowned out by the high water. For 
two or three days he wouldn’t talk 
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to nobody; he looked like he was 
just about ready to throw in the 
towel and call it quits. And then one 
day someone said something about 
a hurricane being the only thing that 
could stop the Old Man. Well, you 
can imagine how that hit him. He 
began cussing again and then we 
knew everything was all right. Next 
day he called the crews out, every 
damned nigger he could lay his 
hands on, and started to work. In¬ 
stead of propping his trees up like 
everybody else, he just threw up dirt 
around the roots. Thataway when 
the storms hit the next fall they 
couldn’t mess up his trees all over 
, again. But damned if they didn’t 
tear hell out of the rest of ’ems 
groves. Y’see in a year the trees 
they propped up didn’t have time to 
get their roots dug in yet. Yeh, the 
Old Man’s pretty smart all right. 
Best man in the business. Ya couldn’t 
make me work for anybody else.” 

The gulf wind bringing the thun- 
derheads over the groves and pine- 
lands now returned and pushed 
them once again to the south. A thin 
misty drizzle was all that remained, 
coming from an ebbing purple on 
her way to the sea. Now even it was 
gone, leaving an infinite blueness 
I and the southern sun. The sun hit¬ 
ting the heavy matted grass brought 
a thin mist of rising steam. The 
blacks still slept a tired heavy sleep 
under the long rows of trucks. 

Cotton rose to his feet and 
stretched his massive arms toward 
the sky to rid himself of the aches 
which had arisen from his crampeo 
position under the truck. He stood 
there for a moment and watched the 
leaves glisten under the rays of the 
sun. Fumbling for a cigarette, he 
discovered that the package had 
been soaked before he reached the 
truck. Cursing to himself, he cupped 
bis hands to his mouth and yelled 
to the sleeping blacks: 

“Alright, boys, let’s move out.” 


OLD ENOUGH 

(Continued from page twenty-one) 
Son. We go to church regular, and 
you’re old enough to be thinking 
about the church—maybe you’ll 
want to join before too long. But 
anyway, I just wanted you to know, 
Son. It happened when Mother was 
in the hospital. The doctor said I’d 
have to pay fifty dollars before they 
let her out. I didn’t have it. Work 
was slow then. The mill was run¬ 
ning three days a week. 

Yes, Dad. I remember. You 
worked some over at Mr. Mason’s 
farm. Is that when you mean? 

Yes, that’s when it was, Son. Mr. 
Mason let me help clean some new 
ground on his place, and I made 
a little money that way, too. He 
was mighty nice about it. I just 
thought you ought to know, Son. 
You’re old enough to understand. 
You might be handling somebody 
else’s money someday and you— 


Our closely guarded 
style of operation 
enables us to 
save our customers 
money on their 
food bill. 

Shop at Hollowell's 
and Save. 

HOLLOWELL’S 
Cash Food Store 

Courteous Service 
W ide Selection . 
and 

Everyday Low Prices 


An Old Establishment 
Gets New Ideas in 
Giving You a Modem 
Drug Store . . . 


‘Come in to see for yourself ” 


PROMPT FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
FOR ALL AT 

T. E. HOLDING 
DRUG STORE 
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well, you just want to do the right 
thing. 

Yes, Dad. I know. I’ll sure try. 

Things aren’t always easy, Son. 
A lot of times you work hard and 
things just won’t work out right. Like 
Mother being sick last year. Things 
like that are just hard to under¬ 
stand. I guess there’s a reason, 
though. 

Miss McLeod says people get sick 
because of germs. Little germs get 
inside of people and they just 
make them sick. That’s why. 

Well, I guess that’s part of it any¬ 
way, Son. You just keep listening 
to Miss McLeod. She’s a pretty good 
teacher, they tell me. 

Oh, she’s smart all right. She 
knows a lot. She even went to col¬ 
lege. She said the other day that’s 
four whole years of school after you 
get out of high school. She knows a 
lot. Why, she can talk for a long 
time, for a whole hour without even 
looking at the book. 

Well, when you get to go to col¬ 
lege you learn to do a lot of things, 
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I guess. Maybe you’ll have a 
chance to go someday. A man al¬ 
ways needs all the education he 
can get. I never had the chance my¬ 
self. But maybe you can go. I 
won’t be able to help you much, 
but maybe you can work your way 
through or something. A lot of peo¬ 
ple do, you know. 

Yes, I know. Jimmy’s got a broth¬ 
er that’s off at college now. Jimmy 
says he works in a service station 
at night. And Jimmy’s going to do 
the same thing when he gets out 
of high school. 

Well, maybe you can do some¬ 
thing like that if you want to. And— 
by the way, Son, we won’t say any¬ 
thing about what I told you; you 
know. 

Oh, no, Dad. Nothing. 

You’re pretty good at keeping 
secrets. Remember the time we had 
our picture made together for Moth¬ 
er’s birthday and we didn’t let her 
know about it for three months? 

Yes, I remember. She was sure 
surprised, wasn’t she? 

Yes, she really was. So we’ll 
just let this be a secret between 
us. OK? 

Sure, Dad. OK. 

Say, that hawk’s still circling 
down there. Do you reckon you 
could hit him from here. Son? 

Oh, I don’t know about from 
here. That’s a pretty long way. I’ll 
bet you could hit him, though. 

No, I doubt it. I never messed 
with guns much. I’m not a very good 
shot. 

I’ll bet you could hit him, Dad. 
I’ll bet you’d be a good shot. You’re 
good at a lot of things, Dad. 
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Someone has asked us “What class do you consider to be 
your best customers?” Without hesitation we replied that 
Seniors were. This may be a surprise to you but to us we 
feel complimented. They have learned during their three 
previous years that our prices are the lowest possible. They 
have learned that the Book Store will practically always grant 
them a favor when asked. They have found out that the 
quality of merchandise that we sell can’t be surpassed. Lastly 
they know that we will back up any merchandise that we sell. 

Do you know of a better recommendation? 
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He’s a chatterbox himself — outclassed by no one! But in¬ 
fancy double-talk of cigarette tests was too fast for him! / '■ • »w 

— before the garbled gobbledygook started — a true test oi 
cigarette mildness is steady smoking. Millions of smokers agr. 
there’s a thorough test of cigarette mildness: 

It’s the sensible test ... the 30-day Camel Mildness Test, wh 
simply asks you to try Camels as your steady smoke — on a 
day-after-day, pack-after-pack basis. No snap judgments. On- 
you’ve tried Camels in your “T-Zone” (T for Throat, T for 1. te), 
you’ll see why ... 

Alter all the Mild c K#ter ts 

Camel leads all oilier 












































































































